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PREFACE, 


A Volume of Recitations srfficiently varied to be available 
for school purposes as well as the public platform, which em- 
braces modern and standard pieces, and which is published at 
a price calculated to place it within the reach, of all, will, 
it is presumed, meet with a commensuracc support. In 
“ Routledge’s Popular Reciter ” these object? are sought to 
be* obtained, while for thoiic whose attention is directed 
to the hi^noi'ous in prose and verse, its companion volumfr, 
‘‘ Routlcdge’s Comic Reciter,” will be available. 

It is gratify fng to the Editor, while thanking the owners of 
the Copyrights of many pieces introduced in the following 
pages for permission to include them, to acknowledge also the 
obligation he is under to the several authors of recognised 
rosition who have favoured him w lh original coutributions, 
and thus enabled him to present his re.adcrs with moi*e novelty 
than is usmilly found in similar publications. 

Jt^E. C. 

XoUing f// 7 /, 1867. 
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BISHOP HATTO AND THE RATS. 
Robert Sovtrby. 

[Eminent at a poet, biographer, historian, and scholar. S 
Poqgl^reate. Born 1774$ died 1843.] 

summer and autumn had been so wet, 
That in wint^ir the corn was growing yet, 

Twas a piteous sight to see all around 
The com lie rotting on the ground. 

Every day the starving poor 

They crowded around Bishop Hatto’s door. 

For he had a plentiful last year’s sft>re. 

And all the neighbourhood could tell 
His granaries were furnished well. 

At last Bishop Hatto appointed a day 
To quiet the poor without delay. 

He bade them to his great barn repair, 

And they should have food for the winter there. 

Rejoiced the tidings good to hear, 

Tte poor folks flock^ from for and near, 

The great bam was full as it could hold 
Of women and children, young and oUL 

Then when he saw it could hoM no mor^ 
Bi^iop Hatfb h§ made fost the door, 

And whilst for mercy oq Christ th^call, ^ 

He set fire to the barn and burnt than all* 
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P ftlth, *tis an excellent bonfire! q«oth he. 

And the country » greatly obltged to 
For ridding it in these times forlorn * 

Of rats that only consume the corn. 

So then to his palace retutned ht^ 

And he sate down to supper merrily^ 

And he slepr that night like an ii.nocent^ani 
But Bishop Hatto never slept again. 

In the morning as he entered the hall. 

Where his picture hung against the wall, 

A sweat like death all over him came. 

For the rats had eaten it out of the frame. 

As he look’d, there came a man froA his farmi, 
He had a countenance white with alarm. 

My lord, I opened your granaries this mom, 

. And the rats had eaten all your corn. 

Another came running presently, 

And he was as pale as pale could be. 

Fly I my lord bishop, fly I quoth he. 

Ten thousand rats arc coming this vray— 

The Lord forgive you for yesterday ! 

ril go to my tower on the Rhine, replied he, 
’Tif the safest place in Germany; 

The walls are high, and the shores arc steep. 
And the tide is strong, and the water d^ep. 

Bishop Hatto fearfully hastened away. 

And he crossed the Rhine without delay, 

And reach'd his tower in the island, and barr'd 
All the gates secure and hsCrd. 

He laid him down and closed his eyes— 

But soon a scream made him arise. 

He started, and saw two eyes of flame 

On hti pillow, firom whence the screaming can:< 

He listen'd and look'd; — it was only the cat; 
But the bishop he grew more fesHul for that, 
For she sate screaming, mad with fear,- 
At the army of rats ^ were drawing near. 

For thc^ have swCim over the river so deep. 

And they hp^e cKmh'd the shores sowteep^ ^ 

And now W mouaands up they crawl 
To rife holm and win4o\ra in the walk 
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Dbwn on tfis knees the bishop fell. 

And ^ster and fkster his beads did he te11| 

As louder and louder drawing near 

The saw of tljcir teeth without he could hear. 

And in at the windows, and in at the door, 

And through the walls, by thousands they pour, 
Andtdown from the ceiling, and up through the dooi, 
From the right and the left, from behind and before, 
From within and without, from above and below. 

And all at once to the bishop they go. 

I'hey have whetted their teeth against the stones. 

And now they pick the Wshop^s lx)nes. 

They gnaM^pd the flesh from every limb, 

For they were sent to do judgment on him 1 


THE DEATH OF PAUL DOMBEY. 

Cm^RLEs Dickens. 

[Autl^r of the “ Pickwick Papcis/* and that long series of pl-osi 
fictions which has placed him at the head of living novelists. Born 
1812.] 

Paul had never risen from his little bed. He lay there, listening 
to the noises in the street, quite tranquilly; not caring much how 
the time went, but watching it, and watching everything about him 
with ol)serving eyes. When the sunbeams struck into his room 
through the rustling blinds, and quivered on the opposite wall like 
golden water, he knew that evening was coming on, and that the 
sky was red and beautiful. As the reflection died away, and a 
glo(fhi went creeping up the wall, he watched it deepen, deepen, 
deepen into night. Then he thought how the long streets were 
detted with lamps, and how the peaceful stars were shining over* 
head. His fancy had a strange tendency to wander to the river, 
which he knew was flowing through the great #ty; and now he 
thought how black it was, and how deep it would lA>k, reflecting 
the h<jlts of stafs-~and more than all, how steadily it rolled 9wav to 
meet the sea. 

As.it grew later in the night, an^ footsteps in the street became 
so rare that he could hear them coming count them as they passed^ 
and lose them in the hollow distanoe)me would ^ie and watch the 
many-ooloured, ring*about the candle, Imd^wait patiently for day. 
His only trouble was, the swift^ and rapid river. « He felt foited, 
sometimes, to try to stop it-Mo stem it with^is childish hancis-«or, 
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^oke its way with sand—and when he saw it coming on resistless 
he cried out But a word from Florence, who (was always at his 
aids restored him to himself; and leaning his poor head«pori her 
breast* he told Floy of his dream, and smil^. 

When day began to dawn agaii^ he watched for the sun ; and 
when its cheerful light began to sparkle in the room, he p-ctured to 
himself— -pictured? — ^hesaw the high church towc|p rising up into 
the morning sky, the town reviving, waking, starting into Mfe once 
more, the river glistening as it roll^ (but rolling fast as ev.'.r), and 
the country bright with dew. Familiar sounds and cries came by 
degrees into the street below; the servants in the house were roused 
and busy ; feces looked in at the door, and voices asked his atten- 
dants softly how he was. Paul always answered for himself, “ 1 am 
better. I am a great deal better, thank you I Tell papa so I” By 
little and little, he got tired of the bustle of^he day, the noise of 
carriages and carts, and people passing and repassing ; and would 
fell asleep, or be troubled with a restless and uneasy sense again — 
the cjiild could hardly tell whether this were in his sleeping or his 
waking — of that rushing river. “ Why, will it never sto^, 

Floy?*’ he would sometimes ask her. *Mt is bearing me away, 1 
think.” 

But Floy could always soothe and reassure him ; and it was his 
daily delight to make her lay her head down on his pillow, ancf\al^e 
some rest. " You are always watching me, Floy. Let me watch 
you now!” They would prop him up with cushions in aC:;orner of 
tiis bed, and there he would recline the while she lay beside him ; 
bending forward oftentimes to kiss her, and whispering to those 
who were near that she was tired, and how she had sat up so many 
nights beside him. Thus the Hush of the day, ii^its heat and light, 
would gradually decline; and again the golden water would be 
dancing on the wall. 

He was visited by as many as three grave doctors — they used to 
assemble downstairs, and aime up tpgether— and the room was so 
quiet, and Paul was so observant of them (though he never asked of 
aiiyb^y what they said), that he even knew the diderence t.. the 
aound of their watches. But his interest centred in Sir Parker 
Peps, who always took his seat on the side of the bed. For Raul 
had heard them say long ago, that that gentleman had been with 
his mamma wh^i she clasp^ Florence in her arms, and died. And 
he could BcU forget it now. He liked him for it. He was not 
i^id.^ The people round him changed as unaccountably as on 
tlit first night at Dr. Blimber*s— except Florence ; Florence never 
changed— and what had been Sir Purker Peps was now his fether, 
sitting with hi^head upon his mnd. Old Mrs. Pipchin, dozing in 
an easy-chair, often changed to Miss Fox, or his aunt; and raul 
was quite Mtent to ^hut his eyes again, and see what happened 
next without But this figure with its head upon its hand 

leturncd so often, andF> remained so long, and sat so still and iok;^ 
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never speaking, nc^er being spoken to, and rarely lifting up ill nwx^ 
tliat'PauW began tt> wonder languidly if it were real; and in the 
night-time saw it sitting there with fear. • 

Floy,” he said, “ wltat is that ?” " Where, dearf^t P’ ^^There I 
at the bottom of the bed.” "'f here’s nothing there, except papal” 
The figure lifte^ up its head, and rose, and coming to the t^idc^ 
said — ** Mv o'^n boy, don’t you know me?” Paul looked it in the 
fy. rght. Was this his &ther? But the face, so altered to 

his thinking, thrilled while he gazed, as if it tvere in pain ; and 
before he could reach out both his hands to take it between them, 
and draw it towards him, the figure turned away quickly from the 
little betl, and Vent out at the door. Paul looked at Florence with 
a fluttering heart, but he knew what she was going to say/and 
stopped her with hjs face against her lips. The next time hft 
observed the figure sTiting at the bottom of the bed/ he called to it, 
“ Don’t be so sorry for me, dear papa; indeed 1 am quite happy!” 
His father coming, and bending down to him — ^which he did 
quickly, and without first pausing by the bedside- •#auk*hcla him 
round the neck, and repeated these words to him several times, and 
very earnestly ; and Paul nt'\er saw him again iii his room at any 
time, whether it were day or night, but he called out, ” Don’t be so 
s9tff for me; indeed 1 am quite happy.” This was the beginning 
of his always saying in the morning that he was a great deal bc^er, 
and thatghey were to tell his fiither so. 

How many times the golden water danced upon the wall ; how 
many nights the dark dark river rolled towards the sea in spite of 
him ; Paul never counted, never sought no know. If their kindness, 
or his sense of it, ^uld have increased, they were more kind, and he 
more grateful every day ; but whether they were many days or few, 
appeared of little moment now to the gentle boy. One night he 
had been thinking of his mother, and her picture in the drawing- 
room downstairs, and had thought she must have loved sweet 
Florence better than his father did, to have held her in her arms 
wh(K she felt that she was dying; for even he, her brother, who had 
such dear love for her, could have no greater wish than that. The 
tr^n of thought suggested to him to inquire if he had ever seen his 
mother ; for he could not remember whether they had told him yes 
or no, the river running very fast, and confusing tus mind. ” Floy, 
did 1 ever see mamma?” ** No, darling; whyr *4Did 1 ntver 
see any kind face, like mamma’s, looking at me when 1 warn baby, 
Fby ?” he asked, incredulously, as if he had some vision of a 
before him. ** Oh yes, dear 1” Whose, Flw ** Your oM 
nurse’s; often.” "And where is 1 %^ old nurse ?”|aid Paul. f*h 
she dead too ? Floy, are we all dead, eftcept youF’ 

There was a liurr 3 ain tlie room, for an instant— longer, perhaps ; 
but it seemed no more— then all was still aglin ; and Florence^ with 
hei^fiioe quite colourless but smiMng, held hH heaif upon her arm. 
Her ann trembled very much ^ Show me that olcy nurse, Floy, fp 
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you pkase!*' "She is not here, darling. She shall come to- 
mbrrcjv." — ‘'Thank you, Floy 1 ” * • 

“And who is this? Is this my oM nurse ?'* said the child, 
regarding with a radiant smile a fig\jre commg in. Yes, yes ! No 
other stranger would have shed those tears at sight of him, and 
called him her dear boy, her pretty boy, her ov^ poor blighted 
child. No other woman would have stooped down hy his bed, and 
taken up his wasted hand and ^put it to her lips and breast, as one 
who had some right to fondle it. No other woman would have so 
forgotten everybody there but him and Floy, and been so full of 
tenderness and pity. “Floy, this a kind good face,” said Paul. 
“ I am glad to see it again. Don’t go away, o\d' nurse ! Stay 
here*!” 

“ Now lay me clown,” he said ; “and Floy, pome close to me, and 
let me see you !” Sister and brother wound their arms around 
each other, and the golden light came streaming in, and fell upon 
thenx, locked together. “How fast the river runs, between its 
green baSks ^d the rushes, Floy ! But it’s very near the sea. I 
hear the waves ! They always said so.” Presently he told her 
that the motion of the boat upon the stream was lulling him to 
rest. How green the banks were now, how bright the flowers grow- 
ii\g on them, and how tall the rushes! Now the boat was cjht^c 
seas but gliding smoothly on ; and now there was a shore before 
them. Who stood on the bank? He put his hands to9ether, as 
he had been used to do at his praycre. He did not remove his arms 
to do it ; but they saw him fold them so, behind her neck. “ Mamma 
is like you, Floy j 1 know her by the face 1 But tell them that the 
print upon the stairs at school is not divine epough. The light 
about the head is shining on me as 1 go !” 

The golden ripple on the wall came back again, and nothing else 
stirred in the room. The old, old feshion ! The fashion that came 
in with our first garments, and will last unchanged until our race 
has run its course, and the wide firmament is rolled up like a scroll. 
The eld, old fashion — Death I Oh, thank God, all who see i for 
that older fashion yet, of Immortality! And look upon us, angels 
of young children, with regards not quite estranged, when the swift 
river bears us to the ocean I 

{By\Htrmuihn of Messrs. Ckapsium attd Ball.) 


CASABIANCA, T 13 E ADMIRALS SON. 

ftlM. Hsm AMI. 

[A celebnfted EngliUi psetcii $ bar M Ufa and Woi|cs ** are pub- 
fished in seven Volumes* ferni i79g> died 1835.] 

At the bariie .of the Kiiei 17981 the French Admiral^ in the 
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Orient, ordereH his sont^ssaiuana (a lad about thlrteetil yean of age) 
not to quit his post until he told him* In the course of the action, 
the admiral was Idlibd, the ship caught tire, and was blown up. .The 
buy, unconscious that his« father was dead, remained at his post, and 
permitted himself to be launched into eternity, rather than disobey his 
faiher’l orders. 

1'uR lx)y stood on the burning deck, 

Whence all but him h|d tied ; 

The flame that lit the battlers wreck. 

Shone round him o*er the dead : 

Yet l;^utiful and bright he stood. 

As born to rule storm ; 

A creature of heroic blood, 

A proud, though child-like form. 

ThS flames rolled on — he would not go 
Without his lather's word; 

That father, ^nt in death below. 

His voice no longer heard. 

He call'd aloud : — “ Say, Father ! say 
II yet my tasK is done 
He knew not that the chieftain lay 
Unconscious of his son. 

** Speak, Father once again he cried, 

** If I may yet be gone ? 

And ’*^but the booming shots replied. 

And fist the flames roll’d on. 

Upon his brow he felt their breath. 

And in his waving hair. 

And look’d from tint lone post of death 
In still yet bravo despair t 

And shouted but once more aloud, 

" My Father, must I stay V* 

While o’er him ftist, through sail and shroud^ 

The wreathing tires made way ; 
lliey wrapt the ship in splendour wild. 

They caught the flag on high. 

And stream^ above the gallant child. 

Like banners in the s||gy. 

Then came a buist of thunAr somdr^ 

The bfiy— oh ! where was he 
Aik of the arinds, tha( ftr around 
With ftagments ttr^d the 
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With mast, and helm, and peffnop foir, 
That well had borne their part; 

But the noblest thing which perish'd there7 
Was that young &ithful heart ! 


LOUISE ON THE DOOR-STEP. 

Anonymous 

Half-past three In the morning! 

And no one in the street , 

But me, on the sheltering dodr-step 
Resting* my weary feet : 

Watching the rain-drops patter 
^ And dance where the puddles ruu. 

As bright in the flaring gaslight 
As dewdrops in the sun. 

There's a light upon the pavemen^-^ 

It shines like a magic glass. 

And there are laces in it 
That look at me and pass. 

Faces — ^ah ! well remembered 
In the ha)}py Long Ago, 

When my garb was white as lilies 
And my thoughts as pure as snow# 

Faces I ah, yes! I see them — 

One, two, and three — and four* 

That come in the guit of tempests. 

And go on the winds that bore. 
Changeful and evanescent. 

They shine ’mid storm and rain. 

Till the terror of their beauty 
Lies deep upon my brain. 

One of them frowns; I know him» 

With his thin long snow-white hair^ 
Cursing his wretcfted daughter 
That drove hK^ to despair. 

the other, with wakeniitg pl^ 

In her large tear-strcaming eji9% 

Seems m she yearned towards 
And^whispered Huradise.** 
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T*hey pass^Vthey melt in the ripples^ 

And I shut mine eyes, that burn, 

'^rd escape another vision 

That follows where'er I turn— 

The face of a ^se deeeiver 
That lives and Ik's; ah, me! 

Though 1 see it in the pavement. 

Mocking my misery t 

They are gone ! — all three !— quite vanished 
Let no one call them back ! 

For Tve had enough of phantoms. 

And my heart is on the rack 1 
God help me in my sorrow ; 

But ther^t — in the wet cold stone, 
Smiling in heavenly beauty, 

1 see my lost,^mine own! 

Ther^ on the glimmering pavement. 

With eyes as blue as morn, 

Floats by the foir-haired darling 
Too soon from my bosom torn. 

She clasps her tiny fingers — 

She calls me sweet and mild. 

And says that my God forgives me 
For the sake of my little child. 

1 will go to her grave to-morrow. 

And pray that 1 may die ; 

And 1 Rope that my God will take me 
Ere the days of my youth go by. 

For 1 am old in anguish. 

And long to be at rest. 

With my little babe' beside me 
And the daisies on my breast* 


THE MOTHER AND HER DYING CHILD. 
N.P.Willb. 

[A popular American writer. Bo||i 1817 } died 1867.] 

They bore him to his mother, anS he lay 
Upon her ktied till nixm — and thCh bg died! 

She had watched every breath, and kept her 
$o4t on hif forehead, and gaz^ in upiir 
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'fhe dreamy languor of his listless eye> 

And she had laid back all his sunny cuiis> 

And kissM his delicate lip^ and lifted him 
Into her bosom, till her heart grew strong*-** 

His beauty was so unUlfe death ! She leaned 
Over him now, that she might catch tbp low 
Sweet music of his breath, that she haalearned 
To love when he was slumbering at her side 
In his unconscious infancy— 

••So still! 

•Tis a soft sleep. How beautiful he lies. 

With his fair forehead, and the rosy veins 
Playing so freshly in his sunny cheek ! 

How could they say that he would die 1 Oh, God ! 

I could not lose him I I have treasured all 
His childhood in my heart, and even now, 

A*he has slept, my memory has been there. 

Counting like treasures all his winning ways— 

His unforgotten sweetness; — 

*• Yet so sdll I 

How like this breathless slumber is to death I 
I could believe thkt in this bosom now 
There was no pulse— it beats so languidly ! 

1 cannot see it stir ; but his red lip I 
Death would not so very beautiful ! 

And that half smile— would death have left that there! 
— And should I not have felt that he*would die ? 

And have 1 not wept oyer him— and prayed 
Morning and night for him ?— and could he die ?— 

No — God will keep him I He will be my pride 
Many long years to oomi, and ^ts hair 
Will darken like his father’s, and his eye 
Be of a deeper blue when he is grown; 

And he will be so tall, and I sh^l look 
With such a pride upon him I He po die I* 

And^the fond mother lifted his soft curls, 

Andmiled, as 'twere modtery to think 
That such foir things could p^sh— 

—Suddenly 

Her hand shrunk ffOni him, and the colour fled 
Frolobher fin’d lip, and her supporting knees 
Were shook beneath her chikh Hpr pasid had touched 
His forehesKi as she dallied with his hak**- 
And it wai oold-*4ikfr day I Slow; verjr alow* 

Came tht misgiving diat her diild was dead. 
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She sat a moment, and her eyes were closed 
In afflumb prayer for strength, and then she took 
His little hand and prest it earnestly— 

And put her lips to his — and look’d again 
Fearfully on him — ^and then, bending low, 

She whisj^r’d in his car “ My son! — my son’/* 
And as t^e echo died, and not a sound 
Broke on the stillness, and he lay there still. 
Motionless on her knee — the truth u'ould cornel 
-And with a sharp, quick cry, as if her heart 
^Vere crushed, she lifted him and held him close 
Into her Ix'som— with a mother’s thought — 

As if death had no power to touch him there! 


THE TRAVELLER AND THE ADDER. 

A PEHSIAN FABLE. 

A TRAVELLER passing through a thicket, and seeing a few sparks 
of a which some passengers had kindled as they went that way 
before, made up to it. On a sudden the sparks caught hold of a 
bush in thcfnidst of which lay an adder, and set it in flames. The 
adder intreatai the tiaveller’s assistance, who tying a bag to the end 
ot his staff, reached it and drew him out; he then bid him go where 
he pleased, but never more he hurtful to men, since he owed his 
life to a man’s compassion. The adder, however, prepared to sting 
him, and when he ex*postulated how unjust it was to retaliate good 
with evil, I shall do no more (said the adder) than what you men 
practise every day, whose custom it is to requite benefits w^h in- 
gratitude. if you can deny this truth, let us refer it to the first wc 
meet. The man consented, and Seeing a tree, put the question to 
it, in what manner a good turn was to be recompensed ? If you 
mean according to the usage of men (replied the tree), by its con- 
trary^ ] have been standing here th^ hundred years to protect 
them from the scorching sun, and in requital they have cut down 
my branches, and are going to saw my body into planks. Upon 
this, the adder insulting the man, he ap^led to a slbond evidence, 
which Whs granted, and . immediately they met a cow. "^The same 
demand was made, and much the same answer given, that arrlon,^ 
men it was certainly so; I know, it said the cow, by woful expe- 
rience; for I have seived a man this^long time with milk, butter, 
and cheese, and brought him besides a ealf every jgeir ; but now I 
am old, he turns me ioitd this pasture, with the design to sell me to 
a butcher, who will shortly make an end of me^ The traveller upon 
this ^ood confounded, but desired of oourtesy # ne mare trial, to be 
hnally judged by the next beast th^ should meet. This happened 
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to be the fox, who upon hearing tDe stSry in all its circumstances, 
t-ould not lie persuaded it was possible for the add^ to get into so 
narrow a bag. 'I'hc adder to convince him, went in^again ; the foi 
tMd the man he had now his enemy in his power, and with that he 
fastened the hag, and crushed hjm to pieces. 


MIDNIGHT AT SEA. 

PRortifoR Wilson. 

[ Known as “ Christopher North," a great critic and poet. Many 
ycais Editor of Blackwood's Magasesne, Born 1785 $ died 1854..] 

[From the “Isle of Palms.**] 

It is the midnight hour: — ^thc beauteous Sea, 

Calm as the cloudless h^ven, the heaven discloses. 
While many a sparkling star, in quiet glee, 

Far down within the watery sky reposes. 

As if the ocean’s hwrt were stirr*d 
With inward life, a sound is heard, 

Like that of dreamer murmuring in his sleep; - 
*Tis partly the billow, and partly the air. 

That lies like a garment floating fair 
Above the happy Deep. 

The Sea, I ween, cannot be fann’d 
By evening freshness from the land. 

For the land it is for away ; 

But God jiath will'd that the sky-born breeze 
In <the centre of the loneliest seas 
Should ever sport and play. 

The mighty Moon she sits abov^ 

Endrcl^ with a zone of love, 

A zone of dim and tender light 

That makes her wakeful eye more bright: 

She seems to shine with a sunny ray, 

And the night looks like a mellow'd day! 

The gracious mistress of the main 
Hath now an undisturbed reign. 

And from her silent throne looks down. 

As upon children of her own. 

On the waves that lend their gentle breail 
In gladness for kiV couch of restl 

^ spirit sldi^ amid the calm 
The stem of a new delight^ 

And h<$es that she pe'er may wake agidiv 
But fop ever hang 6'er tbe Invely mait^ 





And adore the tovel^ night. 

Sca^ conscious of an earthly frame. 

She glides away like a lambent flame, 

And in her bliss s^e sings ; 

Now touching softly the i>ceun% bu'd^^ 

Now mid the stars she lies at rest, 

As if she fail’d on wings ! 

Now bold as the brightest star that glows 
More brightly since at first it rose, 

Looks down on the fiir-o$ flood ; 

And there, all breathless and alone. 

As the sky where she soars were a world ol hc i »wn, 
She mocketh the gentle Migliiy One 
As he lies in his quiet mood. 

Art thou,’* she breathes, *‘thc tyrant grim 
That scoffs at human prayers, 

Answering with prouder roaring the while, 

As it rises from some lonely isle, 

Through groans raised wild, the ho|>eless hymn 
Of shipwreck’d mariners ? 

Oh ! Thou art as harmless as a chiltl 
Weary with joy and reconcilctl 
For sleep to change its play ; 

And now that night hath stay'd thy race 
Smiles wander o’er thy placid fac^. 

As if thy dreams were gay.” 

And can it be that for me alone 
The main ^d heavens are spread ? 

Oh I whither, in this holy hour. 

Have those fair creatures fled 
To whom the ocean plains are given, 

As clouds possess their native heaven? 

The tiniest boat that ever sail’d 
Upon an inland lake 
Might through this sea without a fear 
Her silent journey take. 

Though the helmsman slept as if on land. 

And the oar had dropp’d from the rower’s Umd. 
^How like a monarch would she glide, 

While the husht billow kiss’d her side 
With low and lulling tone, 

Some stately ship, tl»t from ifrr 
Shone sudden, like a rising star, ^ 

With all her bravery on ! 

List ! how in^murmurs of delight 
The blessed airs of heaven invite 
The joyous bark to pass one night 
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Within their still domain 1 
O grief! that yonder gentle moon« 

Whose smiles for ever fede so soon, 

Should waste such smiles in vain. 

Haste! haste! be^rc the Inoonshine iic% 
Dissolved amid the morning s^ics, 

While yet the silvery glory lies 
Above the sparkling foam ; 

Bright, mid surrounding brightness, Tlioo, 
Scattering fresh beauty from thy prow, 

In pomp and splendour come ! 

And lo ! upon the murmuring waves 
•A glorious shape appearing ! 

A broad-win^d vessel ihroufjh the showei 
Of glimmering lustre steering 1 
As if the beauteous ship enjoy’d 
The beauty of the sea. 

She lifteth up her stately head 
And saileth joyfully. 

A lovely path before her lies, 

A lovely path behind ; 

She sails amid the loveliness 
Like a thing with heart and mind. 

Fit pilgrim through a scene so fair, 

Slowly she beareth on ; 

A glorious phantom of the deep, 

Risen up to meet the moon. 

The moon bids her tendercst rad^nce fell 
On her wavy streamer and snow-white wings, 
And the quiet voice of the rocking sea 
To cheer the gliding vision sings. 

Oh 1 ne^cr did sky a^d water blend 
In such a holy sleep. 

Or bathe in brighter quietude 
A roamcr of the deep. 

So fer the peaceful soul heaven 
Hath settled on the sea, 

^seems as if this weight of calm 
Were from eternity. 

O World of Waters 1 the steadfest earth 
Ne’er lay entranced like Thee! 

is she a vision ^Id and bright, 

Tliat sails afhid the sdll moon-^Ught 
At the dreaming soul^s oommaad ? 

A vessiS home by maipe gt^ 

All njQ;eQ with g^hsamery saih^ 
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And hound forTOiy-knd! 

Ah lio !<— an earthly height sh^ bean 
Of jays and sorrows, hopes and fears | 

And lonely as she seems to be^ 

Thus left by hersdf on thj moonlight sea. 
In loneliness that rolls. 

She hath ^ constant company 
In sleep, tor waking revelry. 

Five hundred human souls! 




THE SOLDIER’S RETURN. 

SuSAltMA BlAMIRE. 

[A Scottish poetess, who wrote towards the t’ose of thf last 
century.] 

The wars for many a month were o’er 
Ere I could reach my native shed j 

My friends ne’er hopect to sec me more. 

And wept for me as for the dead. 

A# I drew near, the cottage blazed, 

The evening hre was clear and bright. 

As through the window long I gazed, 

An<l saw each friend with dear delight. 

My father in his corner sat. 

My mother drew her useful thread; 

My brothers strove to make them chat. 

My sisters baked the lK>usehold bread. 

And Jean oft whispered to a friend, 

And still let fall a silent tear ; 

But soon my Jessy’s grief will end, 

.She little thinks her Harry’s near. 

What could I do ? if in I went; 

Surprise would chill each tender heart ; 

Some story then I must invent, 

And act the poor maim’d spldier’s port. 

i drew a bandage o’er my fece, 

And crookod up a lying, knee; • 

And mn 1 found in that best 
Not one dear friend knew aught of 
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I ventured in;— Tray wagg^ his 
He fiiwn’d, and to my mother ran *. 

••Come here!” she cried, what can ' 
While my ieignM story I began. 

1 changed my voice to that of age: 

** A poor old soldier lodging cr^es ;** 

The very name their loves engage, • 

"A soldier 1 aye, the best we have.” 

My father then drevi( in a seat; 

“ You’re welcome^” with a sigh, he said. 

My mother fried her best hung meat. 

And curds and cheese tho'tablc spread. 

••I had a son,” my fether cried, 

“A soldier too, but he is* gone;” 

•• Have you heard from him ?” 1 leplicd, 

** 1 left behind me many a one; 

••And many a message have 1 brought 
To families 1 cannot find ; 

Long for John Goodman’s have 1 sought. 

To tell them Hal’s not far behind.” 

•*Oh 1 does he live!” my father cried ; 
M^mothcr did not stay to speak ; 

My Jessy now 1 silent eyed. 

Who sobb’d as if her heart would break* 

» 

My mother saw her catching sigh. 

And hii her face behind the rock. 

While tears swam round in every eye. 

And not a single word was spoke. 

•• He lives indeed I this kerchief see, 

At parting his dear Jessy gave; 

He sent it far, with love, by me^ 

To show be still escapes the grave.** 

An arrow, darting from a bow. 

Could not more quick the token reach; 

The patch from off my fiice 1 drew. 

And gave voice its well-known speech* 

«My Jessy tor l” l softly said. 

She gato answer’d wit^ sigii 

My tisien loul^<4 IS half aftaid ; 

My^yihei &hiied quite for joy. 
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My father danced around his son, 

brothers shook my hand awa^ 

My mother said “ her glass might run, 
She cared not^now how soon the day,” 

** Hout, woman !” cried my father dear, 

“ A ^wedding first, Tm sure we"ll have; 
I warrant we*U live a hundred year. 

Nay, may be, lass, escajie the gravel” 


TRUTH AND INTEGRITY 
Archbishop Tillotson. 

[A celebrated pulpit orator, preacher to the Society of L.ncoln’i 
Inn. Born i6;?o; died 1694.] 

TaiMii) and integrity have all the advantages of appearance, and 
many more. If the show of anything be good for anything, I am 
sure the reality is better ; for why does any man dissemble, or seem 
to be that wnich he is not, but because he think^ it good to have 
the qualities he pretends to? For to counterfeit and dissemble, 
IS to put on the appearance of some real excellency. Now, the best 
way for a man to seem to be anything, is really to be what he would 
seem to be. Besides,* it is ofcn as troublesome to support the 
pretence of a good quality as to have it; and if a man have it not, 
it is most likely he will be discovered to want it; and then all his 
labour to seem to have it is lost. There is something unnatural iii 
painting, which a skilful eye will c&sily discern from native beauty 
and comnlexion. 

it IS liard to personate and act a part long; for where truth is 
not at the bottom, nature will always be endeavouring to return, 
and wil? betray herself at one time or other. Therefore, if any man 
think it convenient to seem good, let him be so indeed, and then 
his goodness will appear to every one’s satisfaction ;*f()r truth is 
convincing^and carries its own light and evidence along witn it, a<id 
will not only commend us to every man’s conscience, but, which \i 
much more, to God, who searcheth our hearts. So that, upon all 
accounts, sincerity is true wisdom. Partcularly as to the a^irs of 
tnis world, integrity hath many advantage* over all tne artificial 
modes of dissimulation and d^it. It is much the plainer anl 
easier, much the safer ana more secure way of dealing in the world,' 
it hath less of trouble and difficulty, ohentanglemdht ancfperplexity, 
of danger and hazard, in it ; it is the sho/test and near^t way to 
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ovir end, carrj'ing us thither in a straight line, and will hold out and. 
last longest. The arts of deceit and cunning c^tinually grow 
vfcakcr, and less effectual and serviceable to those that practise 
them; whereas integrity gains strengtli by use; and the more and 
longer any man practiseth it, ‘the greater service it does him; by 
confirming his reputation, and encouraging those with whom he 
hath to do to repose the greatest confidence jn him, which is ai\ 
unspeakable advantage in business and the affai<jg of life. 

A dissembler must always be upon his gUard, and watch himself 
carefully that he do not contradict his Ovi'ii pretensions; for he acts 
an unnatural part, and therefore must put a continual force anr* 
restraint upon himself; whereas he that acts sincerely hath 
easiest task in the world, because he follows nature, and so is put to 
no trouble and care about his words and actions : he^needs not in- 
vent any pretences beforehand, nor makc^xcuses afterwards for any- 
thing he hath said or done. 

But insincerity is very troublesome to manage. A hypocrite 
hath so many things to attend to as makes his lifoa very peiplexcd 
and intricate thing. A liar hath need of good memory, lest he 
contradict at one time what he said at another. But truth is 
always consistent with itself, and needs nothing to help it out: it 
is always near at hand, and sits upon our lips, and is read^jco drop 
out before we are aware ; wherais a lie is troublesome, and one 
trick needs a great many more to make it good. 

Add to all thjg^. that sincerity is the most compendious wisdom, 
and an excellent instrument for the specily despatch of business. 
It creates confidence in those we have to deal with, saves the labour 
of many inquiries, and brings things to an issue in a few words. 
It is like travelling a plain beaten road, wltich commonly brings a 
man sooner to his journey’s end than by-ways, in which men often 
lose themselves. In a word, whatever convenience may be thought 
to be in falsehood and dissimulation, it is soon over; but the incon- 
venience of it is perpetual, becabse it brings a man under an ever- 
lasting jealousy and suspicion, so that he is not believec^whcn he 
speaks truth, nor trusted when perhaps he means hotiestly. When 
a man has once forfeited the reputation of his integrity, nothing 
will then serve his turn, neither truth nor falsehood. * 

Indeed, if a man were only to deal in the world for a day, and 
should ^nevfi have occasion to converse more with -mankind — never 
more need their good opinion oi goovi word, it were then no grea* 
matter (as far as rcs;>ects the affairs of this world) ft* he spent his 
reputation all at once, and ventured it at one throw, But if he be 
to continue in the world, ®and would have the advantage of reputa- 
tion whilst he is in it,4ct him make .use of sincerity in all his words 
and actions; for nothing but this will |}old out to the end. All 
other arts will but truth and integtity will carry a man throughi 
and bear Aim oitit to the laat 
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BISHOP BRUNO. 

Robert SotJTHEY. 

Bishop Bruno ai^ke in^he dead midnight,' 

And he heard his heart b^t loud with afl'right t 
He dreamt he had rung the palace bell, . 

And thi sound it gave was his passing kiiell 

Bishop Bruno smiled at his fears so vain. 

He turned to sleep, and he dreamt again : 

He rung at the palace gate once more. 

And Death was the porter that open’d the door. 

He started up at the fearful dream, 

And he heard St his window the screech owl scream I 
Bishop Bruno slept no more that night— 

Oh ! glad was he when he saw the daylight I 

Now he goes forth in proud array, 

For he with the emperor dines to-day; 

There was not a baron in Germany 
That went with a nobler train than he. 

Biforc and behind his soldiers ride, * 

The people throng’d to see their prid* 

They bow’d the head, and the knee they bent, 

But nobody blest him as he went. 

So he went*on stately and proud. 

When he heard a voice tliat cried aloud. 

Ho I ho I Bishop Bruno I you travel with glee— 

But 1 would have you know, you travel to me ! 

Behind and before, and on either side. 

He look’d, but nobody he espied. 

And the bishop at that grew cold with fear. 

For he heard the words distinct and clear. 

And when he rung at the palace bell, 

I He almost expect^ to hear his knell | 

And when the porter turned the key. 

He almost expected death to^see. 

But soon the bishop recovered Ms glee. 

For the emp^or welcom’d him royally; 

And now the tables were spread, andsdicri 
Were Aioicesr wines and dainty fore. 

C 9 
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And now the bishop had blcssM the meat, 

■ When a voice was heard as he sat in his ^t~* 

With the emperor now you are dining in gle»*, 

But know. Bishop Bruno, yqu sup with me I 

The bishop then grew pale with afTiight, 
And*6uddenly lost his appetite; 

All the wine and dainty cheer 

Could not comfort his heart so sick with fear. 

But by little and little recovcied he, 

For the wine went flowing merrily, 

And he forgot his former dread, 

And his cheeks again grew rosy red. 

When he sat down to the royal tare 
Bishop Bruno was the saddest man there. 

But when the masquers entered the hall 
He was the merriest man of all. 

Then from amid the masquer’s crowd 
There went a voice hollow and loud — ^ 

You have passed the day. Bishop Bruno, with glee I 
But you must pass the night with me ! 

• c 

His cU".^ks grow pale and his eye-balls glare, 

And stiff round his tonsure bristles his hair; 

With that there came one from the masquer’s band, 
And he took the bishop by the h^d. 

’fhe bony hand suspended his breath. 

His marrow grew cold at the touch of Death ; 

On saints in vain he attempted to call, 

Bishop Bruno fell dead in the palace hall. 


ON DEATH. 

Sit WiLUAM Drummond, of Hawthornden. 

[Born 1585 ; died 1649. A celebrated Scotch writer of prose and 
verse, gready distinguished ^ror his beaudful sonnets.] 

I* 

Death is the violept estranger of acquajntanccv the eternal divorcer 
of marriage^ die i&visher of the children from their parents, the stealer 
of parents* from ctheir diildrtn, the interrer of iame^ the sole cause 
of forgetfulness, by which the living talk of thoa • ^ne silvay as of 
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80 many shadows* or ago-^orn stories; all strength by it is cn« 
feebled, beauty turned into deformity and rottenness, honour into 
contempt, glory IfRo baseness. It is the reasonless breaker off of 
all actions, by which we enjoy no more the sweet pleasures of earth/ 
nor contemplate the stately revolutions of the heavens. The sun 
perpetually setteth, stars never rise unto us. It, in one moment, 
robbeth us of what vuith so great toil and care in many years we 
have heaped togethel; by this are successions of lineages cut short, 
kingdoms left heirless, and greatest states orphaned. It is not over- 
come by pride, soothed by flattery, tamed by entreaties, bribed by 
benefits, softened by lamentations, nor diverted by time. Wisdom, 
save this, can prevent and help everything. By death we are exiled 
from this fair city of the world; it is no more a world unto us, nor 
we any more a people unto it. The ruins of fanes, palaces, and 
other magnificent frames yield a sad prospect to the soul, and how 
should it without horroi vi^ the wreck of such a wondert^ul master- 
piece as is the body ? 

That death naturally is terrible and to be abhorred it cannot well, 
and altogether be denied ; it being a privation of life, and not a 
being, and every privation being abhorred of nature and evil in 
itself, the fear of it, too, being ingencrated universally in all creatures : 
yet I h^ often thought that even naturally, to a mind by nature 
only revived and prepared, it is more terrible in conceit than in 
verity ; and at the first glance, than when well pried into; and that 
rather by the Weakness of our fantasy, than by what is in it; and 
that the marble colours of obsequies, weeping,*’, aifuncral pomp, 
(which we ourselves paint it with) did add much more ghastliness 
unto it than otherwise it hath. To avert which conclusion, when 
I, had gathered my wandering thoughts, I began thus with 
myself. 

If on the great theatre of this earth, amongst the numberless 
number of men, to die were only proper to thee and thine, then un- 
doubtedly thou hadst reason to repjne at so severe and partial a 
law; but since it is a necessity from which never any age bypast 
hath be«i exempted, and unto which they which be, and so many 
as are to come, are thralled (no consequent of life being more com- 
mon an^ familiar), why shouldst thou, with unprofitable and nought- 
availing stubbornness, oppose so inevitable and necessary a condi* 
tion ? This is the highway of mortality, and our general home. 
Behold what millions have trod it before thee, wh» mj^ltitudes 
shall after fAee, with them which at the same instant run, Fz’co 
universal a calamity (if death be onejl private complaints cannot be 
heard; with so many royal palaces, it no loss to see thy poor 
cabin burn. Shall the heavens stay their ever-rolling wheels (for 
what is the motion of them but the moti^ of a swift and ever- 
whirling wheel, which twkieth forth, and agaimuprolleth our life), and 
hold still time to prolong thy miserable days, dl if the highest of 
thdr wdtkihg were to do homage untrf thee ? Tlfy deatli is a pace 
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of the Older of this all^ a part of the life of this world ; while thtjf 
world is the world, some creatures must die, andh^thers take lifot 
Eternal things are raised hi above this sphere of generation ari 
corruption, where the first matter, like an ever-fiowing and ebbing 
sea, with divers waves, but the same water, keepeth a restless *and 
never-tiring current ; what is below, in the universality of the kind» 
not in itself doth abide : Man a long line of yei^s hath continued* 
this man every hundred is swept away .f This globe, environed with 
air, is the sole region of death, the grave, where everything that 
taketh life must rot, the stage of fortune and change, only glorious 
in the inconstancy and varying alterations of it, which, though many* 
seem yet to abide one, and being a certain entire one, are ever many. 
Ijbe never-agreeing bodies of the elemental brethren turn one into 
another; the earth changeth her countenance with the seasons* 
sometimes looking cold and naked, other times hot and flowery. 
Nay, 1 cannot tell how, but even the lowest of these celestial bodies,^ 
ithat mother of months, and empress of seas and moisture, as if she 
were a mirror of our constant mutability, appearcth (by her too great 
nearness unto us) to participate of our changes ; never seeing us 
twice with that same face; now looking black, then pale and wan* 
sometimes again, in the perfection and fulness of her b^uty, shining 
over us. Death no less than life . doth here act a part, tK9 taking 
away of what is old being the making way for what is young. This 
earth is as a table-book, and the men are the notes; the first are 
washlk out thatj^yrw may be written in. Th^ who forewent us 
did leave a room for us, and should we grieve to do the same to 
those which should come after us ? Who, being sufliered to see the 
exquisite rarities of an antiquary’s cabinet, ^s grieved that the cur- 
tain be drawn, and to give place to new pilgrims? And when the 
Lord of this universe hath showed us the amazing wonders of this 
various frame, should we take it to heart, when He thinketh time, 
to dislodge ? This is His unalterable and inevitable decree : as we 
had no part of our will in our entrance into this life, we should not 
presume to any in our leaving it, but sobeny learn to rill that 
which He wills, whose very will giveth being to all that it wills; 
and reverendng the Orderer, not repine at the order and law^ which 
al-where and alwap are so perfiktly established that who would 
essay to correct and amend any of them, he should either make 
them wprseW desire things b^ond the level of possibili^. All 
tint is necessary and convenient for us He hath bestowed upon us* 
and freely granted; and what He hath not bestowed nor granted us* 
neither is it necessary nor convenient that we should have it. 

If thou ^oit ocMpplain ttxat there shall be a time in which thou 

* This universe. 

f The human species htt conflnued for many yean* though every 
ndividual of the idie is cut of^before a hundred years jrun thei'* eoutifr 

t Thetnooii. 
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shalt not be, Why dost th&u not Ulso grieve that there was a timp in 
w{\ich thou yh&i not, and so that thou are not as oid«as that en- 
livening plane-^winre ? For not to have been a thousand years 
before this mordent, is as much to be deplored as not to liv® a 
thousand after it) the effect tsS them both being one. That will be 
after us which, long- before we were, was. Ckir children’s 
children have that ^^mc reason to murmur that they were not young 
men in our days, fvhich we have to complain that we shall not be 
old in theirs. The violets have their time, though they impujple 
not the winter, and the roses keep their season, though they dis- 
close not their* b(auty in the spring; 

Empires, stated, and kingdoms have, by the doom of the Supreme 
Providence, thei^ fatal pericfcls; gr^t cities lie sadly buried in their 
dus ; arts .and sciences have not only their eclipses, but their wa- 
ilings and deaths. The ghastly wonders of the world, raised by the 
ambitiort of ages, arc ovefihrown at|d trampled. Sonie lights above, 
not idly entitled, stars, are lost, and never more seen of us. The 
excellent tahric of this universe itself shall one day suffer ruin, or 
change like a ruin ; and should poor earthlings thus to be handl^tl 
complairi ? 

•Yrxrs are a sea into which a man wadeih until he drowns. 


ONE OF THE LOWESST. 

Horace -Smith. 

[One .of the authors of .the “ Rejected Addresses.” Author of 
** Brambletye House ” and Other novels ; also of many comic and 
serious pieces, published under the ^ title ot “Gravities and Gaicdcs.” 
Born 17791} died 1849.] 

^Mid the busy throng of the street, 

*Mid the trarnpling of busy feet, 

' She told her tale 
.A hollow voibe and a hollow eye, 

Pry lips, dry heart, and eyes long diy, 

‘ . And lavender dried fer sale, 

: ]^nd ieyv would pause tp hear 
Her strang6 and tearless grief ; 

But still with hpUow voice and eye 
i She flung her woes at^e passers^l^, 

:*At the hohest ^ the thief. 

•^Oh, pipr!;an4 hate itic n«I 
fOh, pity \ ind not ooodew \ 
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For once vrhen 1 heard of sucC as mys^4 
O Godf how I hated them ! 

,Not me! not me! but my crime; 

You loathe it not more than 1 : 

I a)uld not bear you should love me now ; 

Yet pity me, ere I die ! 

“ I reiyiern'oer the time when he came to nie^ 
And smiled, and spoke of love; — ^ 

Oh, the wildest love and the fiercest hate 
In a madden’d breast will strangely mate. 

And my scorn, remorse, and hatred strove 
With the love that once I bore; 

'Pill I doubted, so much were my senses lost. 
Whether I loved or hated him most. 

When he came to me onge more ! — 

When he came again, and again I gave 
What hunger and thirst had striven to save 
Through weeks that knew no rest. 

He said it was his by law : 

. And I doubt not he knew best. 

By law, but never by right! 

For I doubt that the fruit of my toil was his 
By the coward’s law of might. 

** Fool that I was ! I had no ring ; 

Yet merrily once I could laugh and sing, 
AifCTlancy myself his wife. 

He loved for awhile, while his love was new; 
But his hate was deeper and far more true. 

And it cut to my soul like a knife. 

** Oh, his was a laugh could hush my fears 
When 1 doubted 1 was wrong ; 

But 1 would to God I had lost ray ears 
Ere I heard that lying tongue. 

Yes, his laugh was sweet; but now it seems 
Like the echo of wild and mocking screiims ; 
And on that night when 1 look’d on him last, 
When the rain was blown about by the blast, 
And he toss’d in unholy rest— 

, I fancied he laugh’d in his wicked dream. 

And it nerved my arm, and 1 stifled a scream, ^ 
As 1 held the knife to his breast ! 

*• But angel or fiAid withheld my hand. 

He tum^ — h; awoke— and saw me stand 
By his bed with the deadly knjfe. 

Since then I have blest and cursed the day 
c That J did not take his life ! 
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I flung the te^ible knife to the floor. 

And rushed to the street by the open doof, 
wild and fever'd brain. 

Anowherever I go, for evermore 
Hia last fierce Jook will remain. 

The rattling rain on the pavement beat. 

And the wild wind howl'd down the long black street. 
And I kflbdder'd to hear the sound of my feet. 

Though the deed I had not done. 

And the bells rang out through the deep dark air ; 
Wildly they clash'd to my wild despair, — 

And the }ear had just begun, 

“ And the babe that I danced on my thin, sharp kr. 

I thought I could love it well ; 

But it grew cash day so like to thee, 

That I felt (how bitterly none can tell,) 

It would laugh like thee on its road to hell. 

Though I loved it, I could not bear to see 
A thing that so resembled thee. 

Close to the home where we used to dwell 
I dropp’d it into the horrible well, 

'I'hat babe that I danced on my knee ! 

** Oh, would that I were there, 

^In that cold tomb, 

Di own'd in the depths of its soundl^ gloom. 

Mo more to breathe the air! 

I would, but I do not dare, 

1 cannot re|)ent, and I dare not die. 

They say there is pity in the sky; 

But they who tell me so. 

They loathe the sight of such as me. 

And I cannot believe there is charity 
In those pure skies above ; 

Or else in this world of sin and woe 
There would be more pity for one so low. 

And a little spark of love.” 

'Mid the busy throng of the street, 

'Mid the trampling of busy feet. 

She told her tale : 

With a hollow voice and a hollow eye. 

With a diy-drain'd heart and^eyes long dry. 

And lavender dried for sale. % * 

They said “ She was mad, and had been so”— 

" God would Vovifle !” or, " She migjit go 
To Bedlam or to ’gaol”. 
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THE ISLES OF GREECE. 

Lobd Byrom. 

Thb isles of Greece! the isles of Greece 1 ^ 
Where burning Sappho lov'd an^ sung,^ 
Where grew the arts of war and peapc, 
Where Delos rose and Phoebus sprung 1»; 
Eternal summer gilds them yet, — 

B^ut all, except their sun, is set. 

The Scian and the Teian muse. 

The hero’s harp, the lover’s lute, 

Have found the fame your shores refuses 
Their place of birth, alonep is mute 
To sounds that echo further west 
Than your sires’ ** Islands of the blest.** 

The mountains Ipok on Marathon, 

And Marathon looks on the sea : 

And musing there an hour alone, 

1 dream’d that Greece might still be freeo 
For, standing on the Persians’ gra\e, « 

I could not deem myself a slayc. 

A«bin^sat on the rocky brow 
That looks o’er sea-born Salamis 
And ships by thousands lay below. 

And men in nations ; — ^all Yfore hisj! 

He counted them at break of day. 

And when the sun set where wcrtt thej ? 

And wher^ are they.i and where art thou. 
My country ? On thy voiceless shprc 
The heroic lay is tuneless now — . 

The heroic bosom beats no morel 
And must thy lyre, so long divine, 
Degenerate into hands like mine?; 

^is something in the dearth of feme. 
Though liri’d among a fetter’d race. 

To feel at least a patriot's shame. 

Even as 1 si^g, suffus^ my fece^ 

For what leh the fipct here ^ ’ 

For Greeks a blush— Greepe a, tear. 

Minlt we but weep o’er -days hnore bles/d,f 
Must we but Cilush ? Our fathers ble<Ui^ 
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Earthi render back from out thy breast 
A iap^ant of our Spartan dead 1 
Of tnetnrcc hundred grant but three 
To make a new hcrmopylae I 

What I silent still ? and silent all ? 

Ah ! j — ^the voices of the dead 

Sound like a distant torrent’s fall* 

And answer, " Let one living head. 

But one arise, — ^wc come, we come;” 

^is but the living who are dumb. 

In vain — in vain : strike other chords ; 

Fill high the cup of Samian wine I 
Leave battles to the Turkish hordes. 

And shed tlfe blood of Scio’s vine I 
Hark ! rising to the ignoble call — 

How answers each bold bacchanal 1 

You have the Pyrrhic dance as yet— 
Where is the Pyrrhic phalanx gone? 

Of two such lessons, why forget 
The nobler and the manlier one? 

You have the letters Cadmus gave— 

"Shink you he meant them for a slave? 

Fill high the bowl with Samian wine I 
We will not think of themes like thcs«;1 
It made Anacreon’s song divine : 

He served — but serv’d Polycrates— 

A tyrant ; but our masters then 
Were still at least our countrymeru 

The tyrant of the Chersonese 
Was freedom’s best and bravest friend 
That tyrant was Miltiades I 
Oh ! that the present hour would lend 
Another despot of the kind ! 

Such chains as his were sure to bind. 

Fill high the bowl vdth Samian wine t 
On Suli’s rock and Parga’s shore 
Exists the remnant of a line 
Such as the Doric mothers bore ; 

And there, perhaps, some seeebis sown 
The Heiacl|idan blood might omu 

Irust not for freedom tathe Franks^ 

They have a king who buys and 
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In native swords and nativc*ranks, 

The only hope of courage dwells : 

But Turkish force and Latin frairf^^^ 
Would break your shield, however broad. 

Fill high the bowl with Samian wine ! . 

Our virgins dance beneath the^hade, 

I see their glorious black eyes shinf : 

But, gazing on each glowing maid, 
Mine own the burning tear-drop laves, 

To think such bi easts must suckle slaves. 

Place me on Sunium’s marbled steep — 
Where nothing, but the waves and I, 

. May hear our mutual murmurs sweep ; 
There, swan-li^^e,'let meting and die: 
A land of slaves shall ne’er be mine — 
Dash down yon cup of Samian wine. 


THE JEW. 

The Jew still walks the earth, and bears the stam^ of his race 
upon his forehg^. m He is still the same beii^g as when he first 
wandered forth from the hills of Judea. If his name is associated 
with avarice and extortion, and spoken in bitterness and scorn, yet 
in the morning of history it gathers round ^it recollections sacred 
and holy. 

The Jew is a miracle among the nations. A wanderer in all 
lands, he has been a witness of the great events of history for eigh- 
teen hundred years. He saw classic Greece when crown^ with in- 
tellectual triumphs. He lingered among that broken but beautiful 
architecture that rises like a tombstone over thctgrave of J'^er de- 
parted splendour. 

The Jew saw Rome, the ** mighty heart” of nations, sending its 
own ceaseless life’s throb through all the arteries of its vast empire. 
He, too, has |een that heart cold and still in death. These have 
perished,, yet the Jew lives on — the same silent, mysterious, in- 
de^Rructible being. The shadow of the Crescent rests or Palestine, 
the signet of a conqueror’s faith — still the Jew and his religion sur- 
vive. He wanders a captivf^ in the streets of his own once queenly 
Jerusalem, tp meditate ^d and gloomily on the rdips of ancient 
power. Above him shmes the clear sky, fiitr as when it looked 
down on the towers of* Zion, but now, alasj beholds oidy a desolate 
.city and an unhap>y land. The world is his home. Trampled on 
and exiled, hia name a badge df infamy, he still live^ fuB of ancestral 
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pride. The literatuie of the ancient Hebrew triumphs over all 
'creeds, and schools, and sects. Mankind worship in the sacreil 
songs of David, tSfirbow to the divine teachings of Jesus of Naza« 
reth, who also was a son of Abraham. Such is the Jew. Hfs 
ancient dreams of empi re are gone. How seldom do we realize, as we 
see him in our city streets, that he is the creature of such a strange, 
peculiar destiny. Nwther age, nor country, nor climate have changeil 
him. Such is the Sew, a strange and solitary being, and such the 
drama of his long and mournful history. 


ON LEAVING AMERICA FOR ENGLAND. 

«rHOMA8 Moore. 

. [‘‘The poet of all circles and idol of his own.’* Author of the 
Irish Melodics,** “ Lalla Rookh,** &c. j also of numerous pros; 
works in history and biography. Born 1780 j died 1852.] 

With triumph this morning, oh ! Boston, I hail 
'J^e stir of thy deck and the spread of thy sail, 

' ^r they tell me 1 soon shall be wafted, in thee. 

To the flourishing isle of the brave and the free, 

And thit chill Nova Scotia's unpromising strand 
Is the last I shall tread of American land.*' 

Well — ^peace to the land 1 may her sons know, at length, 

That in high-minded honour lies liberty’s strength. 

That though man be as free as the fetterless wind, 

As the wantonest air that the north can unbind. 

Yet, if health do not temper and sweeten the blast. 

If no harvest of mind ever sprung where it pass’d. 

Then unblcst is such freedom, and baleful its might, — 

Free only to ruin, and strong but to blight I 
Farewell to^he few I have left with regret ; 

May they sometimes recall, what I cannot forget. 

The delight of those evenings, — too brief a delight 1 
When in converse and song we have stolen on the night ; 
When they've ask’d me the manners, the mind,^r the mien 
Of some ^d I had known or some chief I had seei^i 
WHiise glory, though distant, they long had adored, 

Whose name had oft hallow'd the wine-cup they pouiM. 

And still as, with sympathy hun||t>le but tnie^ 

1 have told of each bri^t son of fanm all I knew^ 

Th^ have listen'd, and sigh'd that the powerful stream 
Of America’s empire should pass, like a dream. 

Without leaving one relic of genius to say ♦ 

How sublime was the tide whic^ had vanisVd vmfl 
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Farewell to the few — ^though we ficvcr may meet 
On this planet again, it is soothing and sweet 
To think that, whenever my song or qi y i sa me 
Shall recur to their dkr they*!! ret^l me the same, 

I have been to them n^w, young, unthoughtful, and blest, 
Ere hope had deceiv’d me or sorrow deprest 

But, Douglas ! while thus I recall to nSV mind 
The elect of the land we shall soon leave behind, 

I can read in the weather-wise glance of thine eye, 

As it follows the rack flitting over the sky, 

That the faint coming breeze will be lair for our flight. 
And shall steal us away, ere the falling of night. 

Dear Douglas ! thou knowest, with thee by my side, 

With thy friendship to soothe me, thy courage to guide, 
There is not a bleak isle in thos^ summerless seas 
Where the day comes in darkness, or shines but to freeze. 
Not a track of the line, not a barl^rous shore. 

That 1 could not with patience, with pleasure explore 
Oh 1 think then how gladly I follow thee now. 

When hope smooths the billowy path of our prow. 

And each prosperous sigh of the west-springing wind 
Takes me nearer the home where my heart is ensh^n’d; 
Where the smile of a father shall meet me again. 

And the tears of a mother turn bliss into pain ; 

Where the^kind voice of sisters shall steal to ftiy heart. 
And £k it in sighs, how we ever could part ?— 

But sec 1— the bent top-sails arc ready to swell— 

To the boat, I am with thee— Columbia, flurewelll 


THE DEATH OF LITTLE NELL. 

Charlxs Dicxxni. 

Whev morning came, and they could speak more calmly on the 
subject of their grief, they heard how her life had closed. ^ 

She had been dead two days. They were all about her at the 
time, ^nowitvg that the end was drawing on. She died soon after 
daybreak. They had read and talked to her in the earVerportion of 
the night, but as the hours crept on, she sunk to sleep. They could 
tell, by what she faintly mtered in her dreams^ that (they were of her 
iourneyings with the Ua man i they were of no j^infGl scenes, bm 
r it people who had hoped and used them kindly, for she Often said 
^Grod bless youl” jmih great fervour. Waking, she never wan* 
ieied in her mind but onoe^ and that was of beautiflil music which 
the said m inSSba air. knows. It may have 
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Opening her eyes at last/ from a very quiet sleep, she begged that 
would kiss her once again. That done, she turned to the old 
man with a loveiy^nltilc upon her face— such, they said, as they had 
never seen, and never could forget — ^and clung with both her armS 
aboqt his neck. They did n<9t knowsthat she was dead, at first. 

She had spoken very often of the two sisters, who, she said, were 
like dear friends to hfr. She wished they could be told how^much 
ihe thought about them, and how she had watched them as they 
walked together, by the river side at night. She would like to see 
poor Kit, she bad often said of late. She wished there was some- 
body to take her love to Kit. And, even then, she never thought or 
spoke aoout him, but with something of her old, clear, merry laugh. 

For the rest, she never murmured or complained; but, with a 
quiet mind, and manner quite unaltered — save that she every day 
^came more earnest and more grateful to them — faded like the light 
upon a summer’s evening.* 

The child who hud been her little friend came the'r, almost as 
soon as it was day, with an offering of dried flowers which he begged 
them to day on her. breast. It was he who had come to the window 
over night and spoken to the sexton, and they saw in the snow traces 
of small feet, where he had been lingering near the room in which 
she la^ before he went to bed. He had a fancy, it seemed, that 
they h3 left her there alone ; and cquld not bear the thought. 

He told them of his dream' again, and that* it was of her being, 
restored to tlttm, |ust as she used to be. He begged hard to see 
her, saying that he would be very quiet, and that tb;;y need not fear 
of his beihg alarmed, for he had sat aloife by his young brother all 
•day long when he was deui, and had felt glad to be so near him. 
They let him have hiswish j and indeed he kept his word, and was, 
lin his childish way, a lesson to them all. 

Up to this time, the old man had not spoken once— except to 
ner — or stirred from her bedside. But, when he saw her little 
fevourite, he was inoved as they ha^i not seen him yet, and made as 
though he would have him come nearer. Then, pointing to the 
bed, hii* burst into tears for the first time, and they who stood by, 
knowing tliat the sight of this child had done him good, left them 
alone (pgettier. 

Soothing him with his artless talk of her, the child persuaded him 
to take some rest, to walk abroad, and to do almost^s he desired 
him. And w'hcn the day came on, which must remove J^er in her 
earthly shipe from earthly eyes for ever, he leii him away, thaf he 
'might not know when she was taken from him. 

They were to gather fresh leaves antl|^rries for her bed. It was 

lunday — a bright, clear, wintry afternoon-^nd as they«traversed the 
, tillage street, those who were walking in their path drew back to 
make vnf for them. Aid gave them a softened greeting. Some 
[shook the old rmm kindly by the hand, and so^e unqpvered while 
'iJt *ottired Wr and many cried ''Godf bless him.'^as he passed along 
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And anon the bell — the bell she had so often heard^ by night 
and day, and listened to with solemn plcasurjs. .almost as a livin^^ 
yoice— rang its remorseless toll, for her, so young, so beautiful,, so 
good. Decrepit age, and vigorous life, and blooming youth, and 
helpless infancy, poured forth-^n crutches, in the pride of strength 
and health, in the full blush of promise, in the mere dawn of life— 
to gather round her tomb. Old men were there, whose eyes were 
dim and senses failing — ^grandmothers, who Aight have died ten 
years ago, and still been old — the deaf, the blind, the lame, the 
palsied, the living dead in many shapes and forms, to see the closing 
of that early grave. What was the death it would shut in, to that 
which still could crawl and creep above it ! 

Along the crowded path they bore her now ; pure as the newly 
fallen snow that covered it ; whose day on earth had been as fleeting. 
Under the porch, where she had sat ^jfhen Heaven in its mercy 
brought her to that peaceful spot, she passed again ; and the old church 
rt«eived her in its quiet shade. 

'fhey carried her to one old nook, where she had many and many 
a time sat musing, and laid their burden softly on the pavement. 
The light streamed on through the coloured window — a window, 
where the boughs of trees were ever rustling m the summer, and where 
the birds sang sweetly all day long. With every breath o( air that 
stirred among those branches in the sunshine, some trembling, 
changing light, would fall upon her grave. 

Earth to earth, ashes to ashes, dust to dust 1 Man/ii young hand 
dropped in its-littlfi wreath, many a stifled sob wai heard. Some, 
and they were not a few, ifnelt down. All were sincere and truthful 
m their sorrow. 

The service done, the mourners stood Upart, and the villagers 
closed round to look into the grave before the pavement-stone should 
be replaced. One, called to mind how he had seen her sitting on 
that very spot, and how her book had fallen on her lap, and she was 
gazing with a pensive face upon- the sky. Another, told how he had 
wondered much that one so delicate as she, should be so bold ; how 
she had never feared to enter the church alone at night,' out had 
loved to linger there when all was quiet, and even to climb the toWer 
stair, with no more light than that of the moon-rays stealingc‘hrough 
the loopholes in the thick old wall. A whisper went about among 
the oldest, tl»at she had seen and talked with angels ; and when they 
called ttf mind how she had looked and spoken, and her early death, 
some thought it might be so, indeed. Thus, coming tb the grave 
in little knots, and glancing down, and giving place to others, and 
failing off in whispering g:t)ups of three or four, the church was 
cleared in dme^ of all hAt the sexton and the mourning friends. 

Th^ saw the vault covered, and the stone fixed down. Thei , 
when the dusk oi evtming had come on, a%d not a sound disturbed 
the sacred «tiilners of the place— when the brighf moon poured her 
tight on tomb and monument, on pillar, well, and arch, and most 
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' all (it seemed to them) upon her quiet grav^ — in that calm time« 
when outward things and inward thoughts teem with assurances ot 
mmortality, and'*V^lh‘ldly hopes and fears are humbled in the dust 
before them — then, with tranquil and submissive hearts thQ^ turned 
away, and left the child with*Go< 

dh ! it is hard to take to heart the lesson that such deaths will 
teach, but let no reject it, for it is one that we must all learn, 
and is a mighty, universal Truth. When Death strikes down the 
innocent and young, for ever fragile forms from which he lets the 
panting spirit feee, a hundred virtues rise, in shapes of mercy, charit)'. 
and love, to walk the world, and bless it. Of every tear that sor* 
rowing mqrtals shed on such green graves, some good is born, some 
gentler nature comes. In the Destroyer’s steps there spring up 
bright creation^ that defy his power, and his dark path becomes a 
way of light to Heaven. 

It was late when the old\nan came home. The boy had led him 
to his own dwelling, under some pretence, on their way back ; and, 
rendered drowsy by his long ramble, he had sunk into a deep sleep 
by the fireside. He was perfectly exhausted, and they had taken care 
not to rouse him. The slumber held him a long time, and when 
he at length awoke the moon was shining. 

The younger brother, uneasy at his protracted absence, was watch- 
ing at Afe door for his coming, when he appeared in the pathway 
with his little guide. He advanced to meet them, and tenderly 
obliging the man to lean upon his arm, conducted him with slow 
and trembling steps towards the house. 

He repaired to her chamber, straight. Not finding what he had 
left ther^ he returned with distracted looks to the room in which 
they were assembled, from that, he rushed into the schoolmasi it's 
cott^c; calling her name. They followed close upon him, and 
when he had vainly searched it, brought him home. 

With such persuasive words as pity and affection could suggest, 
they prevailed upon him to sit among them and hear what they 
should tell him. Then, endeavouring by every little artifice to pre- 
pare hi^mind for what must come, anjf dwelling with many fervent 
words upon the happy bt to which she had been removed, they tpid 
him, at last, the truth. The moment it had passed their lips, he 
fell dowft among them like a murdered man. 

For many hours they had little hope of his surviving; but grid 
b strong, and he recovered. 

If there be any who have never known the blank that follows 
death— -the weaiy void — the sense of desolation that will come upon 
the strongest mtn(b> when something fenvliar and beloved is missed 
at every turn— the connexion between i^nimate and senseless 
things, and the object of veoollcction, when every household god 
becomes a monument, and every room a grave^if there be any who 
have not known this, and proved it by their own^xperitne^ they 
can nevertfeintly guess, how, for days, the old ma<i rdacd and mopeC 
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away the. time, and wandered here and there as* if seeking somv 
thing, and had no comfort. 

At length, they found, one day, that he had risen early, and, with 
his knapsack on his back, his « taff in *hand, her own straw hat, and 
little basket full of such things as she had been used to carry, was 
gone. As they were making ready to pursue ehim far and wide, 
frightened schoolboy came who had seen him, but a moment before, 
sitting in the church— upon her grave. 

They hastened there, and going softly to the door, espied him in 
the attitude of one who waited patiently. They did not disturb 
him then, but kept watch upon him all that day. When it grew 
quite dark, he rose and returned home, and went to bed, murmuring 
to himself, ** She will come to-morrow 1” 

Upon the morrow he was there again from sunrise until night ; 
and still at night he laid him down to irest, and murmured, " She 
will come to-morrow 

And thenceforth, every day, and aU day long, he waited at her 
grave, for her. 

How many pictures of new journeys over pleasant country, of 
resting-places under the free broad sky, of ratnbles in the helds and 
woods, and paths not often trodden— how many tones of that one 
well-remembered voice— how many glimpses of the form, the flut- 
tering dress, the hair that waved so gaily in the wind — ^hovi^many 
visions of what had been, and what he hoped yet t be, rose up 
Ijcforc him, in the;.old, dull, silent church 1 He never told them 
what he thought, or where he went. He would sit with them at 
night, pondering with a secret satisfiiction, they could see, upon the 
flight that he and she would take before night came again ; and still 
they would hear him whisper in his prayer^, ** Lord ! Let her come 
to-morrow I” 

The last time was on a genial day in spring. He did not return 
at the usual hour, and they weqt to seek him. He was lying dead 
upon the stone. 

They laid him by the side of her whom he had loved si well ; 
and, in the church where they had so often prayed, and mused, and 
lingered hand in hand, the cluld and the old man slept together. 

(By permistton of Messrs, Chapman and Bali) 


, CARDINAL WOLSEY ON HIS FALL. 
[WnxiAM SHAKsfiAti. Botn 15^4 i died i6i6.] 

FaREWsi,L, a long forewel)^ to all my greatness, 
Ttds is the state of man: To-day he^uts forth 
The tenderdeaves of hope» to-morrow blossoms, 
And*bears liis blushiiuf honouti thick upon him: 
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Cardinal (Volsey on kU Fall, 

The third day comes a host, a killing frostj 
And — ^when he thinks, good easy man, hill surely 
His greatness b apripening— nips his root. 

And then he falls — ^as 1 dii^ I have ventured. 

Like little wanton boys that swim on bladders, 

These many summers in a sea of glory 5 

But far beyond qjy depth : my high-blown pride 

At length brok^ under me; and now has left me^ 

Weary, and old with service, to the mercy 
Of a rude stream, that must for ever hide me. 

Vain pomp and glory of this world, I hate ye ! 

1 feel my heart new opened. Oh, how wretched 
Is that poor man that hangs on princes' favours I 
There is, betwixt that smile we would aspire to. 

That sweet aspect of princes, and their ruin. 

More pangs and fears tttan wars or women have } 

And, when he falls, he fells like Lucifer, 

Never to hope again. — 

Cromwell, 1 did not think to shed a tear 
In all my miseries ; but thou hast forced me^ 

Out of thy honest truth, to play the woman. 

Let’s dry our eyes; and thus fer hear me, Cromwell : 
An<f^when I am forgotten, as 1 shall be, 

And sleep in dull cold marble, where no mention 
Of me mi^t more be heard of — say, I taught thee; 

Say, Wolsey — that once trod the ways of glw/» » 

And sounded all the depths and shoals of honour-— 

Found thee a way, out of his wreck, to rise in ; 

A sure and safe one^though thy master miss’d it. 

Mark but my fell, and that that ruin’d me. 

Cromwell, I charge thee, fling away ambition ; 

By that sin fell the angels j how can man, then. 

The image of his Maker, hope to win by’t ? 

Love thyself last; cherish those hearts that hate thee ; 
Cor^iption wins not more than honesty. 

Still in thy right hand carry gentle peace. 

To silence envious tongues. Be just, and fear not; 

Let <11 the ends thou aim’st at be thy country’s, 

Thy God’s, and truth’s; then, if thou fell’st, O CroQWdl* 
Thou fell’st a blessed mart 3 rr 1 Serve the king, 

And — pfiythee, lead me in : 

There, take an inventory of all I have. 

To the last penny; ’tis the king’s : i^y robe. 

And my integrity to Heaven, is ail ^ 

1 dare now call mine own. O Cromwell, Cromwelii 
Had I but served my God with half the zeal 
I served my king^ He would not in mine age 
Havedeft me to mine enemiei I 
o a 
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THE SPANISH BULL FIGHT. 

Loro Byron. 

[Author of “ Childe HarAd,” Don Juan,” Ac. The Mnwst 
celebrated poet of his time. Born 1788 ; died 1824.] 

The lists are oped, the spacious area cle&r'd, 

Thousands on thousands piled are seated round ; 

Long ere the' first loud trumpet’s note is heard. 

No vacant seat for lated wight is found. 

Hush’d is the din of tongues — on gallant steeds. 

With milk-white crest, gold spur, and light-poised lance. 
Four cavaliers prepare for venturous deeds, 

And lowly bending to the lists ^vance; 

The crowd’s loud shout their prize, and ladies’ lovely glance. 

In costly sheen and gaudy cloak array’d. 

But all afoot, the light-limb’d Matadore 
Stands in the centre, eager to invade 
The lord of lowing herds; but not before 
The ground, with cautious tread, is traversed o’er, 

Lest aught unseen should lurk to thwart his speed : ' 

His arms a dart, he tights aloof, nor more 
Can man achieve without his friendly steed~o 
Alas I too oft^ndemn’d for him to bear and bleed. 

Thrice sounds the clarion; lo! the signal falls. 

The den expands, and expectation mute 
Gapes round the silent circle’s people walls. 

Bounds with one lashing spring the mighty brute. 

And, wildly staring, spurns, with sounding foot. 

The sand, nor blindly rushes on his foe: 

Here, there, he points tiis threatening front, to suit 
His first attack, wide waving, to and fro 
His angry tail ; — red rolls his e^s dilated glow. 

Sudden he stops; his eye is fixed: away. 

Away, thou heedless boy! prepare the spear: 

KoW is thy time^ to perish, or display 
' The skill that yet may chedk his mad career. . , 

With well-timed , croupe the nimble coursers veer; 

On foams the buil. but not unscathed he goes ; 

Streams from his rank the crimson torrent clear: 

' H8 flies, he wh^ls, distracted with Ids tiiroes; 

Dart follows datt ; lanc^ lance; lou(^bellowings speak his woes* 

Again he comes ; nor lance nor darts avail. 

Nor wild plunging of the tortured horse; 
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Though 4 nan and man’s avenging arms assail. 

Vain are his weapons, vainer is his force. 

One gallant steed is stretch'd a mangled corse; 

Another, hideous sight 1 unseam'd appears, 

His gory chest unveils life pantftig source; 

Though death-struck, still his feeble frame he rears; 
Staggering, but stemming all, his lord unharm'd he bi^tt. 

Foil’d, bleeding, breathless, fbrious to the last. 

Full in the centre stands the bull at bay. 

Mid wounds, and clinging darts, and lances brast. 

And foes disabled in the brutal fray: 

And now the Matadores around him play, 

Shake the red cloak, and poise the ready brand t 
Once more through all he bursts his thundering wa)^— 

Vain rage! the mantfe quits the cunning hand, 

Wraps his fierce eye — ’tis past— he sinks upon the sand 1 

Where his vast neck just mingles with the spine. 

Sheath’d in his form the deadly weapon lies. 

He stops — he starts — disdaining to decline: 

Slowly he falls, amidst triumphant cries, 

‘l^thout a groan, without a struggle dies. 

The decorated car appears — on high 

The corse is piled — sweet sight for vulgar eyes I 

Four stibds that spurn the rein, as swift as shy. 

Hurl the dark bulk along, scarce seen in dasTling by. 

Such the ungentle sport that oft invites 

The Spanish maid, and cheers the Spanish swain. 

Nurtured in blood betimes, his heart delights 
In vengeance, gloating on another's pain. 

What private feuds the troubled village stain ! 

Though now one phalanx’d hpst should meet the foe, 
Enough, alas 1 in humbler homes remain, 

'So meditate 'gainst friends the secret blow. 

For some slight cause of wrath, whence life’s warm stream must 
flow. 


JHE DEAD ASS. 

Laueince Stebhe. 

[Author of *^The Senflmental Journeyf* a prose work oonvalled 
for Its pathos. Bom 1713 ; died 176SO 

Having settled all my^ittle matters, I got Into my post-chaise 
with more ease than ever 1 got into a ];^t-cliatse (i myiife; and 
U Heyr Tiaving got one lai^ jack-bpot on the fer side of a little 
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Hdet,* and another on whis (for I count nothin|j of his legs), 
cantered away before me as happy and as perpendicular as a prince/ 
But what is happiness ? what is grandeur, in this painted scene of 
life? A dead ass, before we«had got a league, put a sudden stop to 
La Fleur’s career : his bidet would not pass by it, a contentiorf arose 
betwiat them, and the poor fellow was kick^ out of his jack-boots 
the very first kick. 

**And this,” said he, putting the remains of a crust into his 
wallet ; — ** and this should have been thy portion,” said he, " hadst 
thou been alive to have shared it with me.” I thought by the 
accent, it had been an apostrophe to his child ; but 'twas to his ass, 
and to the very ass we had seen dead in the road, which had occa- 
sioned La Fleur’s misadventure. The man seemed to lament it 
much ; and it instantly brought into my mind Sancho’s lamentation 
for his; but he did it with more true touches of nature. The 
mourner was sitting upon a stone bench at the door, v^th an ass’s 
pannel and its bridle on one side, which he took up from time to 
time, then laid them down, looked at them, and shook his head. 
He then took his crust of bread out of his wallet again, as if to eat 
it, held it some time in his hand, then laid it upon the bit of hi 
ass’s bridle, looked wistfully at the little arrangement he had made, 
and then gave a sigh. The simplicity of his grief dre^ numbers 
about mm, and La Fleur among the rest, whilst the horses were 
getting ready ; as 1 continued sitting in the post-cljaisc, I could see 
and hear over thek heads. 

He said he had come last from Spain, where he had been from 
the furthest borders of Franconia ; and had got so for on his return 
home when his ass died. Every one seeix^ed desirous to know what 
business could have taken so old and poor a man so for a journey 
from his own home. It had pleased Heaven; he said, to bless him 
with three sons, the finest lads in all Germany ; but having in one 
week lost two of the eldest of them by small-pox, and the 
youngest foiling ill of the same distemper, he was afraid of being 
bereft of them all, and made a vow, if Heaven would not, foke him 
from him also, he would go, in gratitude, to St. lago in Spain. 
When the mourner got thus tar on his story, he stopped to pay 
nature his tribute, and wept bitterly. He said, Heaven hdc accepted 
the conditions, and that he had set out from his cottage with this 
poor /sieature, who had been a patient partner of his journey ; that 
4t had ate the same bread with him all the we^, and unto him 
as a friend. 

Everybody who stood ^bout heard the poor fellow with concern ; 
La I^eur^fifered him money. Itrel mourner said he did AOt want 
it ; it was not the value of the as$, ^but the loSs df him. The ass, he 
said, he was assured loved him ; and upen this, he told them a long 
Itoiy of|i mist^ce upon their passage over the l^enean mouii* 

i^ott-boKie. 
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tains,, which had separated them from each other three days: during 
which time the ass had sought him as much as he had sought the 
ass; and that they had scarce either ate or drank till they mct^. 
“Thou hast one comfort, at least,” said I, “in the loss of thy poor 
beast ; Tm sure thou hast beeh a meitfful master to him.” “Alas!” 
said the mourner, “I thought so when he was alive; but now tlrat 
he is dead 1 thinly otherwise; 1 fear the weight of myself and 
my afflictions together have been too much for him; they have 
shortened the poor creature's days, and I fear 1 have them to 
answer for.” “Shame on the world!” said I to myself. “Did 
we but love eacli other as this poor soul loved his ass, 'twouhl be 
something.” 


I'HE WESTERN EMIGRANT. 

Mas. Sigourney. 

[A celebrated American authoress. Born 1791 ; died 1865.] 

An axe ran sharply 'mid those forest shades 
•HVhich from creation toward the skies had tower'd 
In unshorn beauty. There, with vigorous arm. 

Wrought a bold emigrant, and by his side 
His iStle son, with question and response. 

Beguiled the toil. 

“ Boy thou hast never seen 
Such glorious 4rees. Hark, when their giant trunks 
Fall, how the Arm earth groans. Rememberest thou 
The mighty river on whose breast we sail’d, 

. So many days, on toward the setting sun ? 

Our own Connecticut, compared to that. 

Was but a creeping stream.” 

“ Father, the brook 
That by our door went singing, where 1 launch’d 
My tiny boat, with my young playmates rpund, 

When school was o'er, is dearer for to me 
'Than all these bold, broad waters. To my cyg 
They are 4s strangers. And those little trees 
Niy mother nurtured in the garden bound 
Of our Arst home, from whence the fragrant peach 
Hung in its ripening gold, wer^feirer, sur^ 

Than this dark forest, shutting ou%che day.” 

" What ho I my little girl,” and with light stc;. 

A felry cteatute hasted tovrard her sire. 

And, setting down the basket *that contalird 
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His noon’s repast, lookM upward to his fece 
With sweet confiding smii^ 

"Sec, dearest, sjjt. 

That bright-win^d paroquet, and hear the song 
Of yon gay red-bird, eclloing tlfrough the tiees, 
Making rich music. Didst thou ever hear. 

In for New England, such a mellow ton®?" 

" I had a robin that did take the crumbs 
Each night and morning, and his chirping voice 
Still made me joyful, as I went to tend 
My snow-drops. I was always laughing then. 

In that first home. I should be happier now, 
Methinks, if I could find among these dells 
The same fresh violets.*' 

Slow night drew on. 

And round the rude hut of the emigrant 
The wrathful ‘spirit of the rising storm 
Spake bitter things. His weary children slept. 

And he, with head declined, sat listening long 
To the swoln waters of the Illinois 
Dashing against their shores. 

Starting, he spake — 

"Wife ! did I see thee brush away a tcar.^ 

’Twas eyen sol> Thy heart was with the halls 
Of thy nativity. Their sparkling lights. 

Carpets, and so&s, and admiring guests. 

Befit thee better than these rugged walh 
Of shapeless logs, and this lone, hermit home.** 

"No, no. All was so still around, methougbt 
Upon mine ear that echoed hymn did steal. 

Which, 'mid the church, where erst we paid our vows. 
So tuneful peal’d. But tenderly thy vol^ 

Dissolved the illusion." 

And the gentle smile 

Lighting her brow, the fond caress that sooth’d 
Her waking in&nt, reassured his soul 
That wheresoe’er our best affections dwell. 

And strike a healthful root, is happiness. 

Content and placid, to his rest he sank ; 

But dreams, those wlH nnwicians, that do pliqr 
Such pranks when^*tason slumbers, tireless wrought 
Their will with him. 


Up rose the Uirongiitg mart 
Of his own 'native atv-^^oof and ^irc^ 
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All glitteriog bright, in fincy’s frost-work ray. 

The steed his boyhood nurtured proudly neigh’d; 

The frvourite dog came frisking round his 
With shrill and joyous bark : frmiliar doors 
Flew open ; peeting hands with his were link’d 
In friendship^ grasp ; he heard the keen debate 
From congreg|ted haunts, where mind with mind 
Doth blend and brighten — and, till morning, roved 
*Mid the lovA scenery of his native land. 


THE DEATH OF NELSON. 

Robest Southey. 

He fell with his face upon the deck. Hardy turned round as 
some men were raising him. ** They have d<|ne for me at last. 
Hardy,” said he. Soon after he had b^n carried to the cock-pit, his 
wound was discovered to be mortal; he felt this himself, and insisted 
that the surgeon should leave him, to attend those whom he might 
yet save. He was in great pain, and intensely anxious to know how 
the battfcwcnt. ** Will no one bring Hardy to me ?” he asked : ** he 
must be killed ! he is surely dead !” At length Hardy came, and the 
two friends shook hands in silence. After a pause, the dying man 
friintly uttered; “ Well, Hardy, how goes the day^” ** Very well ; ten 
ships have already struck.” Finding that all was well,* and that no 
British ship had yielded, he turned to speak of himself — ” 1 am a 
dead man. Hardy ! I an^oing fast. It will soon be all over with me !” 
Hardy hoped that there was yet a chance of recovery. ” O no 1 it is 
impossible. I feel something rising in my breast that tells me so.” 
Captain Hardy, having been again on deck, returned at the end of 
an hour, to his dying friend. He could not tell, in the confusion, 
the exact number of ^lies that had Surrendered ; but there were at 
least fifteen ; for the other ships had followed their admiral’s into 
action, oieaking the enemy’s line and engaging closely to leeward, 
in the same ^lant style as the Fictory and Sovereign, Nelson 
answeiafi, ** That is wdl, but 1 bargained for twenty.” A nd his wish 
was prophetic ; he had not miscalculated the sup^ori^ of his fol- 
lowers; twenty actually surrendered. Having ordered fleet to 
anchor, he #gain spoke of himself. "Don’t throw me ovdlrboard. 
Kiss me, Vlardy !** Hardy knelt down, and obqred in silence. " Now 
1 am satisfied; I thank God | have doiw my duty.” Hardy kissed 
him again, reodved his blessing, and tlfen took leave of him for 
ever. ^ 

The most triumphant death is that of the mar^; the most 
awful, that of the martyr^ patriot; the most splendid, that of the 
hero in the hour of victory ; and if the ehariotand%he hdhes of fire 
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had been vouchsafed for Nelson’s translation, he could scarcely have 
departed in a brighter blaze of glory. He hii left us, not indeed his 
mantle of inspiration, but a name and an example, which are at 
this hour inspiring thousands of the youth of England: a name 
which is our pride, and an example wliich will continue to be^ ou- 
^ shield and our strength. 


THE DYING CHIEF. 

William Sawyer. 

[Author of “ Ten Miles from Town,** a volume of poems of i;rcai 
merit. Mr. Sawyer is a well-known contributor to several of tire 
leading periodicals.] 

The struggle over, we, yet m ttie grime 

And reek^f fight, sought out where lay our Cliicf, 

Prone on a leopard skin, beneath an oak 
Wide-spreading. With a mortal wound he lay, 

His stern face bloodless, and upon his breast ' 

Gash interlacing gash, and in the midst 
A spear-thrust gaping. By his side his Page, 

His bright hair blood be-d^bled, knelt : his scarf, 

One rent in crimson strips for bands : the rest 
Fetch’d epoling leaves, or in their caps of sfeel 
Cathe bearing water. Rueful all, and sad : 

Rueful and wan, and pitying each face. 

Till from the camp, heaped with the dying, now 
A Priest came, stewing softly as a* ghost. 

And reach’d his side, and knelt, and whisper’d hope. 

But as he whisper’d, he who heard was still 
For death was in his heart: his part in hope 
And life was done— he knew it and was still. 

But when the secret Priest whispeF^ of pain — 

The scornful wrinkles pucker’d round his moutii I 
And when of victory won — he heede^ not ; 

And when of rest— but then his furrow’d brow 
Flush’d scarlets 

'*Rbit!’’ form’d on the thin blue lip, 
/>nd died in gasping* " Rest I” he cried, and Jien 
The fire of scorn flash’d thro’ him. Rest! Tp me 
Action is rest, aud what men call repose 
U but the toi^rotts fretting-out of life. 

The eagle is not hooded into rest : 

The lion chaf» to madness in Ks can l 
J knd i&lne is not slavish soul to li^ 

Countir>*'^ the spots upon this kt^jiaid-hidc^ 
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Dreaming the hours out like the boy who weaves 
Verses in love-time. Peace and rest for me ! 

Not so is cool’d the Are that in these veins 
Burns into action. . 1 am %s a brand 
Snatch’d from the vratch-Are in the night, that toss’d 
From har|^ to hand, or swiftly borne along, 

Against the darkness, blazes redly out, 

But thrown to earth smoulders its life to dust. 

What part have 1 in aught of rest or peace? 

Peace is to me disease — inaction, death. 

For me there is no life, but in the Aerce 
Encounter of the held : no music like 
'Phe sharp exultant blast that breaks the ttuce, 

That slips the leash, and lets the bloodhounds go, 

And in its signak frees a league of swords 
Outringing with a Hash 1 Dearer to me 
Than years of silken ease, one little Jiour 
Snatch’d in Jhe battle’s fore-front, when the foes. 
Meeting in silence, eye to eye, brows knit, 

Teeth clench’d, knees set, and hand and weapon one, 

Forget death, danger, glory, only feel 

Strength — sinewy strength — ^andwith it the fierce thirst 

That prompts to carnage 1 With the sense of blood 

IV^n madden into demons. Tiger-Aerce 

Their eyes : their cries the cries of tjgasts : their hearts 

As cruel and as pitiless. I know 

The spur of violence, and the thirst for life, 

1 know thejnoment — bliss’s supremest — when 
The Aght is fought, the stricken curse, the weak 
Go down, the craven Ay, and yet the tide 
Of human life and passion, spraying blood. 

Rages and eddies round the soldier’s arm, 

As still he breasts the waves, still carves a path 
Through dead and dying on — and at the last, 

Or falls a hero among heroes slain. 

Or Aghts, till on a sudden yields the foe. 

And breaking ranks commingling, onward poui 
A torrent thundering in its gathering force-— 

And from the mystic sacrament of blood 
•Valour cmerges-^lory I” 

On the lips 

Died the Aunt accents : diedVrom brow and cheek 
The crimson Aush, and with Chief 

Fell on his face. The Priest bent over him : 

The little Pa|e wept glistening teaiira— |ti)c rest 
Looked on bareheaded. SUence foil <m all. 

{By pemium of tht Author.) 
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THE SPANISH CHAMPION^ 

BERNARDO DEL CARPIO. 

Mif. HiMANk 

The warror bow’d his crested hear*. 

And tamed his heart of hre» » 

A^d sued the haughty king to free 
His long*imprison*d sire; 

“ I bring thee here my fortress keys, 

I bring my captive train, 

1 pledge thee feith, my liege, my lord !— 

O break my father’s chain 1” 

Rise, rise ! even now thy ^her comes, 

A ransom’d man this day ; 

Mount thy good horse, and thou and 1 
Will meet him on his way.” 

Then lightly rose that loyal son, * 

And bounded on his steed. 

And urged, as if with lance in rest. 

His charger’s foaming speed. 

And lo ! from far, as on they press’d. 

There came a glittering band, 

With one that ’mid them stately rode^ 

As a leader in the land ; 

“ Now haste, Bernardo, haste I for there, 

In very truth, is he. 

The father whom thy faithful heart 
Hath yearn’d so long to see.” 

His dark eye flash’d, his proud breast heaved. 
His chef’s hue came and went ; 

He reach’d that grey-hair’d chieftain’s side, 
And there, dismounting, bent; 

A lowly knee to earth he bent. 

His father's hand he took.— 

What was there in its touch that all 
cHis fiery spirit shook? 

That hand was cold— a frozen thing— 

It dropp’d from his like lead 
He lookM up to ^e face above— 

«The face wafl^of the dead 1 
A plume waved o’er that noble brow— 

The brow was fix’d and whiter 
pe m^^at last his father’s eyes— 

But m them waa^no «ghtl 
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The Spanish Champion. 

Up from the ground he sprung and gazed | 
But who can paint that gaze ? 

It hush’d their very hearts, who saw 
Its horror and amaze j 
They might havfe chain^ him, as before 
That stony form he stood, 

For th^power was stricken from his arm. 
And from his lip the blood I 

“ Father!” at length he murmur’a low, 
And wept like childhood then ; 

Talk not of grief till thou hast seen 
The tears of warlike men ! — 

1 le thought on all his glorious hopes— 

On all his high renown,— 

I Ic flung the ^chion from his side. 

And in the dust sat down. 

And covering with his steel-gloved hand 
His darkly mournful brow, 

** No more, there is no more,” he said, 

** To lift the sword for now. 

My king is false, my hope betray’d. 

My fiithcr— oh t the worth, 

7he glory, and the loveliness 
Are pass’d away from earth ! 

” 1 thought to stand where bannen waved. 
My sirj, beside thee yet ; 

1 would that there on Spain’s free soil 
Our kindred blood had met ; 

Thou would’st have known my spirit then. 
For thee my fields were won ; 

But thou hast perish’d* in thy chains, 

As if thou hadst no son.” 

Then starting from the ground once molt. 
He seiz’d the monarch's rein. 

Amid the pale and wilder’d look^ 

0( all the courtier train ; 

And with a fierce o’ermastering grasp. 

The rearing war-horse led, 

And sternly set them face m &oe — 

The king before the deaS 

** Came I not here upon thy ple^ 

My fiith^s hand to kiss 
Be still, and gaze thou on^ fiilse Kin^ 

And tell me what is this 
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The look, the voice, the heart I sought^* 
Give answer, where are tht^ ? 

If thou would’st clear thy perjured soul, 
Put life in this cold day ! — 

Into these glassy eyes put light,— 

Be still, keep down thine ire, — 

Bid these cold lips a blessing speak 
This earth is not my sire I 
Give me back him for whom I strove. 
For whom my blood was shed ! — 
Thou canst not, and, O King ! his dust 
Be mountains on thy head V* 

He loosed the rein ; his slack hand fell ! 
Upon the silent face 

He cast one long, deep, troubled look,— 
Then turn’d from that sad place ! 

His hope was crush’d, his after-fate 
Untold in martial strain, — 

His banner led the spearS no more 
Among the hills of Spain 1 


AN ENjGLISHMAN’S PRIVILEGES. 

In England, a man may look around him, and say, with truth 
and exultation, I am lodged in a house that affords me conve- 
niences and comforts, which even a king could not command some 
centuries ago. There are ships crossing the seas in every direction, 
to bring what is useful to me from all parts of the earth. In China, 
men arc gathering the tea-leaf for me; in America, they are plant- 
ing cotton for me; in the West India Islands, they are preparing my 
sugar and my coffee; in Italy, they are feeding silk-worms^for me; 
in Saxony, they are shearing sheep, to make me clothing ; at home, 
powerful steam-engines are spinning and weaving for me, and 
making cutlery for me, and pumping the mines, that mineraK use- 
ful to me may be procured. My patrimony was small, yet I have rail- 
ways running <lay and night, on various lines, to cari^ my correspon- 
dence. I can send my messages, with lightning speed, oq the tele- 
graphic wires ; thus taming, my use^ ** the Beiy bird of heaven !” 
Hundreds of miles through the land, and though the sea, I can 
s^nd to my friends, and I^ar from fhem i^in, in a few minutes. 
This is wonderful, very umnderful, but it is true! . I have roads, 
and canals,. to forjny winter fire; nay, I 

have piotecifalf mf hapi^ county, to 

leciire my en}o^e6ts and repose* TlheHj haveeditors and prnteiv 
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who daily send me an account of what is going on throughout the 
world, amongst all these people who serve me; and in a corner of 
my house 1 ime books I the miradeof all my possessions, more won* 
derful than the wishing cap of the Arabian Tales; for they transport 
me instantly, not only to all places, hut to all times By my books, 
I cah conjure up before me to vivid existence, all the great and good 
men of old ; and, fog my own private satisfaction, 1 can make them 
act bver again the most renowned of all their exploits. In a word, 
from the ecjuator to* the pole, and from the beginning of time until 
now, by my books, I can be where 1 please.” 

This picture is not overcharged, and might be much extended ; 
such being the miracle of God’s goodness and providence, that 
each individual of the civilized millions that cover the earth, 
may have nearly the same enjoyments as if he were the single 
lord of all. 


WOULDN’T— WOULD YOU?** 
Anonymous. 

W^EK a lady is seen at a party or ball,— 

Her eyes vainlv turn’d in her fits of conceit, 

As*she peers at the gentlemen, foncying all 
Are eftchain’d by her charms and would kneel at her feet. 
With each partner coquetting, — to nobody true 
I wouldn’t give much for her chances / — would you ? 

When an upstart as seen on the flags strutting out. 

With his hat cock’d aslant, and a glass in his eye; 

And thigk clouds of foul smoke he stands puffing about; 

As he inwardly says, ** What a noble am 1,” — 

While he twists his moustache, for the ladieSs to view ;— 

1 wouldn’t give much for his ienics .‘—would you? 

l^hcn a wife rum about at her neighbours to pry. 

Leaving children at home, unprotected to play; 

'Rll she starts back in baste at the sound of their cry. 

And finds they’ve been fighting while mother’s away. 
Sugar «ateii*«pa^ brofcen»^e wind blowing tlffoug|); 

1 wouldn’t give much for her eon^fort /—would you ? 

When a husband is idle, n^lecttn|thif vvork, 

In the public-house snarling wimigtiarrelspme Imaves; 
When he guiibles with slmpfeums, dnnks like a Turk, 
While hit good ^ife at home for the poor children slaves; 
And that home, it quite destitute— painful tofdew;— 

I tfouldn’t give ntudi for bla mefafe ^wouM yon? 
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When a boy at his school, lounging over his seat, 

Sits robbing his head, and neglecting his book. 

While he fumbles his pockets for something to eat. 

Yet pretendeth to read when his master ipay look. 

Though he boasts to his parents lv>w much he can do ; 

I wouldn’t give much for his progresi : — ^would you ? 

When a man Who is driving a horse on the road. 

Reins and whips the poor brute with unmerciful hand. 
Whilst *it willingly strives to haste on with its load. 

Till witli sufTring and working it scarcely can stand ; 
Though he may be a man, — and a wealthy one too, 

1 wouldn’t give much for his feelings : — ^would you ? 

When a master who lives by his labourers’ skill. 

Hoards his gold up in thousands,4etill craving for more, 
Though poor are his toilers he grindeth them still. 

Or unfeelingly turns them away from his door ; 

Though he banketh his millions with claims not a few; 

I wouldn’t give much for his conscience .‘—would you ? 

When a tradesman his neighbour’s fair terms will decry. 

And keeps puffing his goods at a wonderful rate;— *- 
E’en at prices at which no foir trader can buy;— 

Though customers flock to him early and late;^ 

When a few moQths have fled, and large bills berame due, 

1 wouldn’t give much for his credit .’—would you ? 

When in murderous deeds a man’s handg are imbrued, 

Tho’ revenge is his plea, and the crime is conceal’d. 

The severe stings of conscience will quickly intrude. 

And the mind, self-accusing, can never be heal’d;— 

When the strong arm oyustice sets out to pursue, 

1 wouldn’t give much hXs freedom .’—would you ? 

When a husband and wife keep their secrets apart. 

Not a word to my spouse about this, or on that ; 

When a trifle may banish the pledge of their heart. 

And he navies— she snaggles ^both contradict flat ; 

Thp* ui^quallM their love when its first blossoms blew; 
i vmuldn’t give much for their vrould you i 

When a man who has here for none but himsdf. 

Feels laid on bis supng fipme the odd hand of death. 

When ii\ fiule away,^Wii^ hornet pleasure*, and pelf. 

And he yields l^k to God both his^t and his breatli ; — 
As up 10 thedudgment that naked soul fieiy,— 

1 wouKhi’t give much for hia Heaven /—would yOu ? 
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THE COUNTRVM/jN’S REPLY TO THE INVITATION 
OV A RECRUrriNG SERGE iN'r. 

Amomymovi. 

^ So ye ^ttt to catch«ne^ do ye? 

Na! 1 don’t much think ye wool, 

Thoi^h your scarlet coat and feathers 
L^k so bright and beautiful ; 

Though ye tell such famous stories. 

Of the (bitunes to be won, 

Fightin’ in the distarit Ingies, 

Underneath the burning sun. 

^’Spose I be a tight young feller, 

Sound in limb and all that ere, 

I can’t see that that’s a reason 
Why the scarlet I should wrar. 

Fustian coat and corded trousers 
Seem to ^uit me quite as well ; 

Think I doan’t look badly in ’em, 

Ax my Meaty, she can tell ! 

" Sartinly Td rather keep ’em, 

These same limbs you talk about, 

Covered up in cord and fustian, 

Than Td try to do without. 

There’s Bill Muggins left our Ullage, 

Just as sound a Ttam as I, 

Now he goes about on crutches, 

With*a single arm and eye. 

To be sure he’s got a medal 
And some twenty pounds a year. 

For his health, and streKh, <*n(t sarvioe, 
Government can’t cail mat dear; 

Not to reckon one leg shattered. 

Two ribs broken, one eye lost, 

'Fore / went in such a venture, 

1 should stop and count the cost. 

• Lots o* glory? lots o’ gammon! 

'Ax Bill Mug|;ins about that, 

He will tell ye tain’t 1^ no means 
$ort o’ stuff to make np &t; 

If it was, the private soger 
Gets o* Jt mit precious little, 

Why, it*%Jc8t like bees a ketchenb 
With the sound of a brass kittle^ 
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** Lots 0 * gold, and qui<;k promociop ? 

Pshaw 1 just look at William Green» 

He’s been fourteen years a fightin’, 

As they call it, for the Queen ; 

Now he comeaahome invalided, 

With a sergeant’s rank and pay, 

But that heV been made a captain, 

Or is rich, I ain’t heerd say. 

** Lots o’ fun and pleasant quarters, 

And a soger’s merry life; 

All the tradesmen’s — farmers’ daughters, 
Wantin’ to become your wife? 

Well, I think I!U take the shillin’. 

Put the ribbins in my hat. 

Stop ! I’m but a countr)* bumpkin. 

Yet not quite so green as that. 

" Fun ? a knockin’ fellow-creatures 
Down like ninepins, and that ere, 
Stickin’ bagnets through and through ’em^ 
Burnin’, slayin’, everywhere] 

Pleasant quarters ?— werry pleasant, 
Sleepin* on the held o* little. 

Or in hospital, or barracks. 

Cammed' together just like cattle. 

" Strut away, then, master sergeant, 

Tell your lies as on ye gOj^ 

Make your drummers rattle louder, 

And your pipers harder blow; 

1 shan’t be a son o’ glory. 

But an honest working man ; 

With the strength that God has gave me 
Doin’ all the good Fean.” 


MARY, THE MAID OF THE INN. 

Robskt SouTiixy. 

e 

Who is yonder^^r maniac^ whose wildly-fixed eyec 
Seem a heart ovochaigcd to express ? 

She we^ no^ yet often and deeply she sighs: 

$he ne^ eoshpiaii^ hut her imuea Ittiplies 
The Composure of settled distress. 



Marv^th^ Maid qf the Inn. 

No aid| no compassion Che maniac wiH seek ; 

Cold and hunger awake not her care. 

Through her rags do the winds of U>e winter blow bleak 
On her poor wither’d bosom half bare* and her cheek 
Has the deatbiy<»pale hue of delpair. 

Yet cheerful anc^happy, nor distant Uie day, 

Poor Mary t|;)e manike has been. 

The traveller remembers, who journeyed this way, 

No damsel so lovely, no damsel so gay. 

As Mary, the maid of the inn. 

Her cheerful address fill’d her gucste with delight 
As she welcomed them in with a smile. 

Her heart was a stranger to childish afiiright, 

And Mary would wallrby the abbey at night, 

When the wind whistled down the dark aisle. 

She loved ; and young Richard had settled the day, 

And she hoped to ^ happy for life : 

Put Richard was idle and worthless, and they 
knew him would pity poor Mary, and say 
Tliat she was coo good for hts wife. 

*Twas in^utumn, and storrny and dark wjs the night, 
And fast were the windows and door ; * 

Two guests sat enjoying the fire that burnt bright. 

And smoking in silence with tranquil delight 
They listen’d to near the wind roar. 

** ’Tis pleasant,” cried one, "seated by the fireside, 

To hear the wind whistle without.” 

** A fine night for th^ Abbey I’' his comrade replied, 

" Methinks a man’s courage would now be well tried 
*Who should wander the ruins about. 

" f myself, like a schooUboy, would tremble to hear 
The hoarse ivy shake over my head : 

And could fendy 1 saw, half persuaded by fear, 
Someeigly old abbot’s whitd spirit appck^** 

For this wind mig^ awaken the dead!” 

** FU wager a dinner/’ the other one 
"That Mary would venture there now/’ 

" Then wager* andlosel” witha sneer here^fd; 

* I’ll warrant eh^d tuney a ghost by her sid<^| 
i^d feint if she saw a wmfo oow.” 
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"Will Maiy this charge on her courage allow ?** 

His companion exclaimed with a smile; 

"I shall win,— for I know she will venture there now, 

And earn a new bonnet by bringing a bough 
From the elder that glows in^he aisle." 

With fearless good humour did Mary coiTTply, 

And her way to the Abbey she brat, ; 

The night it was dark, and the wind it was high. 

And as hollowly howling it swept through the sky 
She shiver’d with cold as she went. 

O’er the path so well known still proceeded the maid) 
Where the Abbey rose dim on &e sight. 

Through the gateway she enter’d, she felt ‘not afraid; 

Yet the ruins were lonely and wil(£ and their shade 
Seemed to deepen the gloom of the night. 

All around her was silent, save when the rude blast 
Howl’d dismally round the old pile ; 

Over weed-cover’d fragments still fearless she past, 

And arrived at the innermost ruin at last. 

Where the elder-tree grew in the aisle. 

Well-pleased dji^d she reach it, and quickly drew hear 
And hastily gather’d the TOugh; 

When the sound of a voice seemed to rise on her ear : 

She paused, and she listen’d, all eager |p hear. 

And her heart panted fearfully now. ' 

The wind blew, the hoarse ivy shook over her head, 

She listen’d,— naught else could she hear, 

The wind oea^ ; her heart sunk in her bc^m with dreai^ 
For she heard in the ruins distinctly the tread 
Of footsteps approaching her near. 

Behind a wide column, half breathless with fear 
Sh^crept to conceal herself there : 

That mstant the moon o’er a dark doud shone dear 
And she saw in the moonlight tvro ruffians appcnt 
And between diem a corpse did they bear, 

TheisMary amid &l her heart-blood curdled ooldi 
Again the rough wind hurried fay,— 

It hieir dir the hsA of theon^ and Moldi 
Eviqi doseSb the feet ^ poor Maryit tollM— 

She felt, and expected to die. 
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** Curse the hat !” he exclaimed; ** Najr, come on here and hide 
The dead body/* his coniiade replied . 

She beholds them in safety pass on by her side. 

She seizes the hat, fear her courage supplied, 

, And last through the abbey she flics. 

She ran with wiULspeed, she nish*d in at the door. 

She gazed hor^iblv eager around. 

Then her limbs cou(^ support their feint burden no more. 

And exhausted and breathless she sunk on the floor. 

Unable to utter a sound. 

Ere yet her pale lips could the story impart. 

For a moment the hat met her view;— 

Her eyes from that object convulsively start, 
toT—0 God ! what colckhorror then thril/d through her heart 
When the name of her Richard she knew ! 

Where the old Abbey stands on the common hard by, 

His gibbet is now to be seen ; 

His irons you still from the road may espy. 

The traveller beholds them, and thinks, with a sigl^ 

Oftpoor Mary, the maid of the inn. 


THE BATTLE OF " BOTHWELL BRIG/' 

A LHY op the COVENANTERf. 

Aixan Coal. 

[Mr. Curr Is well known as an. Independent minister, and is a 
popular lecturer at our principal literary institutions.] 

*Twas on a Sabbath morning in the sunny month of June^ 

Oh ! jnM Sabbath morning, when Scotland’s sun gaed dioon ; 
And oright that Sabbath morning broke--to close so dark and direar 
For Scotland’s hour of woe had corner and Scotland’s dgpm was near. 

The sun ^ on the rippling Clydes that sparkled clear and briglfl, 
On e&ther^side the armies lay, and marshalled forth their might; 
l^ud rose the s^ts of arm^ men— rang the cries of war. 
And highland bout and lowland's boast mte Withered feom afer. 

Tsn thousand sounds mtt mingli^ thm with music of the druin^ 
Ten thousand swords were glaudng bright^ tuuf told , ^e foe had^ 
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There rode the fidthtesd Livingstone— there rodethe*bloodv Grahame, 
And fierce Daiziel, and Monmouth there^ to work their country’s 
shame. 

With fife and drum, and banner red, and war*pit)eS sliiill and clear. 
The foe are marching to the bridge — their horsemen in the rear ; 
Loud rose the sHoiit, God savis the King!” Shd answer back we 
sent, 

** The Lord of Hosts ! The Lord of Hosts I alid Kirk and Covenant!” 

Right feeing them our army lay, the river roll’d between. 

And Burley bold, and Morton brave, on Bothwell Brig were seen. 
Behind them, spreading on the moor, our scattered army lay. 

With none to lead them to the fight, and win that bloody day. 

l^ud murmurs swell’d along our ranks,— by fections weak and 
blind 

Our camp was tost, like forest leaves, blown by the autumn wind ; 
r/)ud rose the sounds of angry strife,— loud rag’d the fierce dObate, 
And traitor words were spoken whilst the foe were at the gatd. 

Where is' the spirit that of old defied th' invader’s might— 

Where is a hero like of old to put the foe to flight ? 

Oh I for an hour of Cromwell’s sword to change the fe^e of war» 

Oh ! for the arm that; led them oi^at Marstoh and Dunbar. 

Had we the blade of Wallace tme, or ISruce to lead the ^an. 

Our foes would flee before our fece as thedr forefathers ran. 

Had we one arm to guide us on — the batde-tide to turn. 

Our song would be of victory, and Bothwell — Bannockburn ! 

On Bothwell Brig a dauntless few, stood forth in stern array, 

Right gallantly they kept the brid^ upon that fetal day; 

With pike and gun, and sword and spear, and hearts sae leid and 
true. 

Long stood they there in glory’s place to guard our banner blpi 

Thrice rush*4.t^ foe bridge to gain, and thrice ohr blatdes dlal^ 
^ioed, 

Soi^fell beneath the broad efeymore— some threw^ we id the flodd, 
Again the God save the King}” kndan^V^bediwetettt*^ 

<«The Lordof Hostel The of Hhste! Shd ifeirk 

^Gainst fearfixl odds th^ kept the Bridge dll one ^ one they fell. 
And deeds bf done no mimilftl fon^ oan cell ; 

The l^d^ 18 lofe !” God hrip us now; yondtef cbkiie the foe^ 
And hotsemen vdth thdr nodding plumes!, now cross the ford beknn 
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Then out spoke Orahame of Qaverhoiise>'-a bloodjr man was he, 
'*Now charge them with the sword and lance,— your battle«cry 
Dundee!^' 

rhen spoke out sturdy Cameron— a brave old man was he, 

** In, God we trust, our cause is just, ^e fear not thine nor thee« 

Curse on thee, blo^y Clavers, now, cufse on thee evermore, 

Curse on thy traitor hand that d/d old Scatiand’s streams with 
gore; 

Long as the hills of Scotland stand shall hated be thy name, 

And each true Scottish tongue for aye shall curse the bloody 
Grahamc.’* 

Bu, see ! the' foe have passed the bridge, their mustering ranks ars 
near. 

Their swords arc glancing ’m the sun, — their horsemen in the rear. 
Again the shout, “ God save the King!” and answer back we sent, 
** The Lord of. Hosts ! The Lord of Hosts I and Kirk and Covenant !” 

In vain, in vain, ye dauntless few, with Burley keep the van. 

In vain around our banner blue, die fighting man to man ; 

*‘Thc day is lost !” our stricken host like traitors turn and flee; 

God hd^} me ever from the shame such other sight to see 1 

Oh I weep for Scotland, weep ! for God hath her afflicted sore. 

Weep — ^weef bloody tears for Scotland — litr freedom is no more ; 
Oh ! bright that Sabbath morning broke,’<~^he sun«shone on the 
flood. 

But ere that Sabbath day had clos’d — Her sun went down in blood. 
{Copyright — Contributed* ) 


ONE NICHE THE HIGHEST. 

Elihu Burritt. 

[Bbm in America (U.S.) tSii* Known as the ^ learned 
klacksmitli^V flom his hdving acquired the mastery of many langeagei. 
A po^uUf iectuitr atid journalist; still living.] 

Tub uceat op^s with a view of the great N||toral Bridge in 
Virginia, lliere are three or four 4ads standing tn the chwnel 
below, looking up with awe to that l^t arch of t:\phewn rock^ 
which the Almighty bridged over those everlasting butmentt, 
••when the morning etars sang together."* The little piece of sly 
spanning those measureless pierais full of stars^thouah it is mia- 
<by. Tt is almost five hundred fek from where mfy stand, Up 
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those perpendicular bulwarks of limestone to thcf key of that vast 
arch« which appears to them only of the size of a man’s hand* 
The silence of death is rendered more impressive by the little 
Itream that falls from rock to rock down the channel. The sun is 
darkened, and the boys have uhcovered their heads, as if standing; in 
the presence-chamber of the Majesty of the whole earth. At last 
this feeling bejgins to wear away ; they look ar^nd them ; and find 
that others have been there before them. They see the names of 
hundreds cut in the limestone butments. A new feeling comes 
over their young hearts, and their knives are in their hands in an 
instant. ** What man has done, man can do," is their yvatchword, 
while they draw themselves up, and carve their name a foot above 
those of a hundred full-grown men who have been there before 
them. 

They are. all satisfied with this feat of physical exertion excq>t 
one, whose example illustrates pcrfectljp the forgotten truth, that 
there is no royal road to learning." This ambitious youth sees 
a name just above his reach — sl name which' will be green in 
the memory of the world vrhen those of Alexander, Caesar, and 
Bonaparte shall rot in oblivion. It was the name of Washington. 
Before he marched with Braddock to that fetal held, he had been 
there and left his name, a foot above any of his predecessors. It 
was a glorious thought to write his name side by side with that 
great fetber of his country. He grasps his knife with a firmer 
hand, and clinging to a little jutting crag, he cuts agein into the 
limestone, abqut a foot above where he stax>ds ; he thm reaches up 
and cuts another for his hands. ’Tis a dangerous adventure; but 
as he puts his feet and hands into those gains, and draws himself 
up carefully to his foil length, he finds himstilf a foot above every 
name chroniefed in that mighty wall. While his companions are 
re^rding him with concern and admiration. He cuts his name in 
wide capitals^ large and deep into that flinty album. His knife is 
still in his hand, and strength in his sinews, and a new created 
aspiration in his heart. Again he cuts another niches and again he 
carves his name in larger capitals. 'This is net enough ; headless 
of the entreaties of his companions, he cuts and dipibs again. The 
gradations of his ascending scale grow wider apart He mdaures 
his length at every ^in he cut8,j;< The voices of his friend^' wax 
weaker and mker, till their wprds are finally lost op his ear. He 
now for ^ Wtsi time casts a look beneath him. 'Had. that glaiioe 
lastfid a moment foat mbment would have bm hts Vduit. He 
clings with a ^iivulsive judder to his little ni^e in the rock. 
,Aa awfol abyic awaits his^d’mott ceruin fell. He |s fiuiit with 
severe ext^tiop, andVemblmg from, the sudden wew of the iitca#d 
d^tiUc^oa to which he is exposed.* Hts knife is wdfn halfway to 
the He can bear the voices, >ut not the words, of his terror- 
atrid^ ooippanio^^a below. ,What a moment! what a meag^ 
diinoa to ocape dmtructiont' fbere is no cetracing hts $t»ps» Ic, is 
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impossible to put his hands into tlie same niche with his and 
retain, bis slider hold a moment. His companions instantly per- 
ceive this new and fearful dilemma, and await his fall with emotions, 
diat *' freeze their young blood.** He Is too high to ask for his 
father and mother^ his brothefs and usters, to come and witness or 
avert his destruction. But one of his companions anticipates his 
desire. Swift as theewind, he bounds down the channel, and the 
situation of the fated»boy is told upon his father*s hearthstone. 

Minutes of almost eternal length roll on, and there are hundreds 
standing in that rocky channel, and hundreds on the bridge above, 
all holding their breath, and awaiting the fearful catastrophe. The 
poor boy hears the hum of new and numerous voices both above 
and below. He can just distinguish the tones of his father, who is 
shouting with all the energy of despair,— “ William ! William 1 
Don't look down 1 Your Mother, and Henry, and Harriet, are all 
here pra 3 ring for you ! Doi^t Ipok down ! Keep your eye towards 
the tup 1'* The boy didn't look down. His eye is fixed like a 
flint towards Heaven, and his young heart on Him who reigns 
there. He grasps again his knife. He cuts another niches and 
another foot is added to the hundreds that remove him from the 
reach of human help from below. How carefully he uses his 
wasting^lade? How anxiously he selects the softest places in that 
vast pier 1 How he avoids eveiy flinty grain ! How he economises 
his physical powers, resting a moment at each gain he cuts.' * How 
cveiy motioif is watched from below 1 There stand his father, 
mother, brother, and sister, on the veiy spot,*where tf he fells, he 
will not fell alone. 

The sun is half-way down in the west. The lad has made fifty 
additional niches in thdt mighty wall, and now finds himself directly 
under the middle of that vast arch of rock, earth, and trees. He 
must cut his way in a new direction, to get from this overhanging 
mountain. The inspiration of hope is in his bosom ; its vital beat 
is fed by the increasing shouts of hundreds perched upon cliffi, trees, 
and others who stand with ropes in their hands upon the bridge 
above,*or with ladders below. FifiQr more gains must be cut before 
the longest rope can reach him. His wasting blade strikes again 
into t^ limestone. The boy is emerging painfully foot by foot, 
froin under that lof^ arch. Spliced ropes are in thb hands of those 
who are leaning over the outer edge of the bridge, ^vo minutes 
rnore^ and all will be over.' That blade is worn to the last l^f 
inch. Toe boy's head reels ; his eyes are starting from their sockoi. 
His last hope is dying in his heart, his life must hang upon the 
next gain he cols. That niche is his M ^he;!ast Hint gash 
he makes, life knlfi»— his feithful knife-%U8 from hisi little nerve- 
less hand, and ringing along the predpioe^ fells' at. bis mother's keL 
An involuntary gi^n Of despair /uns like a dtetUnel! through the 
cfaaniielbebw,aiidiktf isstillas thegiave. At tft height of nearly, 
three hundred feet, the devoted boy lifts bfe hopdeis heart and 
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closing eyes to comment his soul to God. ^s *but a moment^ 
there! one foot swings off I — he, is feeling — ^trembling — toppling 
oyer into eternity — Hark shout &lls on his cars froc' above I 

The man who is lying with half ‘his length over the bria^, has 
caoght a glimpse of the boVs head and shoulders. Guick as 
thought, the noosed rope is within reach of the sinking youth. ‘ No 
one breathes. With a feint convulsive effort the swooning boy 
drops his arm into the noose. Darkness comes .over him, and with 
the words ** God!” and ** mother.!*' whispered on hia lips just loud 
enopgh to be heard in heaven — the tightening rope lifts him out of 
his last shallow niche. Not a lip moves while he is dangling over 
that fearful abyss j but when a stuii’y Virginian reaches down and 
draws up the lad, and holds him up. in his arms before the tearful, 
breathless multitude — such shouting 1 and such leaping and weeping 
for joy never greeted a human being so recovered from the vawninK 
gulf of eternity. 


A PERIL BY SEA. 

Tni Riv. Dk. Oxoacn Aspinall. 

Tub coast-guard men who wiere uhder me 
Ga^ed idly gut on the sun-lit sea ; 

No smuggling lugger, no skulking boat 
Within the range of view did float. 

A distant ship, with her white wings spread. 
Was the oiily craft to be seen ahead ; 

And the pilots put out with practised Oar, 
And to hail and pilot her to the sboriit. 

Ip an open shallop, at stroke of hooh. 

My wife had left for the town of Strodn, 
With my three young sons— a town that lay 
.facing the bend of the deep, broad bay, 

were to and the third was .to stetf, 
Jhe waves wbe crisp the sky was clear ; 
Ah(i I watch'd off from the jetty, stair 

With no thought ipf fegr, for the wind was 

Tlie tliha wore on, egad 1 dined, at two, 
Alotte» with*ffte froth-ftinged waves In tlewi 
tn^yeats cam^ back of my earjy Kfiv. 
When X woo'd and'tnanied my absmt wiie» 
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Then I s&w to the guard, but as n^ht drew nigh 
1 noted a frown on the brow of the sky; 

And a wrathful change was taking place. 

Like passions at work on the.human hice. 

Anon, and clouds of a dun-red nue 
Had blottec^and blur^d the morning’s blue| 

And wild and swirling gusts swept by, 

With rushing roar, and with sullen sight 

I minded the boat, and my heart misgave 
If its summer build could the tempest brave; 

For 1 knew that by now ’twould be midseas o’er, 

On the homeward tack, from the other shore. 

The wind increased, to a gale it spread, 

The lights were lilfon the lighthouse head. 

And they hash’d and flamed on the waters of strife, 

On which rock’d the boat with my sons and wife. 

Like an egg-shell We could see it tost 

By the glare of the lamps, and we deem’d it lost; 

One moment, and then like a bird ’twould rise, 

' While borne on the blast came a woman* s cries / 

Up to this I had ne’er been a praying one; 

1 hSl never pray’d as 1 should have done; 

But now, right up through the storift-hll’d ait. 

To the ocean’s God 1 breathed my pray*f 1 

For 1 thought of the vessel on the lak<^ 

And of those within whose faith did shake; 

And who cried to Jesus, sore afhiid—- 
** Lord, save; we perish I Master, aidl” 

‘ And I thought on Him, who by His will. 

Bade straight the winds and waves be still. 

Who ‘King-like caused the storm to cease. 

And lull’d the troubled sea to peabe. 

Aud on Him t call’d who could yet command, 

(Who lidldi the wato in His hand) ; 

I pray’d w I ne'er had pray'd ^fore, 
lliat the Lord would bring them safe to shdfe. 

Nor did He the strength of fHHfuccour hide^ 

For when midnight chinied caine the turnoAide; 

And fel^a sudden calm on the sea, 

And my wife end bairns came beck to me 1 

* * • , 
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KING BOABDirS LAMENT FOR THE LOSS OF 
GRANADA. 

John J^hmund Reads. 

[Author of “ Italy,” « Cam the Wanderer,” “ The Deluge,” and 
other poems of great and acknowledged merit] 

Downward swept the Moorish squadrons filing from Granada’s 
walls: 

Moslem’s reign at length is ended, silent are Alhambra’s halls; 
Spain’s proud standaM floats above her tbwers, and mosques, and 
gardens &ir; 

Warrior’s song and lute of lover never more shall waken there ! 

On they marched with banners trailing^ in the dust before the foe : 
Nought is there but women’s wailing, frantic gestures, speechless 
woe! 

Then Boabdil,t backward turning, saw the Red Cross planted high. 
Grief and rage his bosom burning, choked his throat and dimmed 
his eye. 

But when pealed their trumpets’ clangour, and their shouts above 
him broke. 

When he saw the crescenc<4tandard cloven by the headsman’s 
stroke ; 

And the Red Cross v^’er it streaming forward like a meteor flung. 
Words— but words of grief and anger, burst from his indignant 
tongue. 

** O thou land of love and glory l must we see thee then no moref 
Who shall tell our fotal story when on Afric’s burning shore? 

Who shall leave with wul unshakerr, tombs where sleep our frithen 
dead? 

Holy Prophet! th^ will waken, ihqr will hear our parting 
tread 1 

" Flower of dries ! must we lose thec^ we^ who made tlree what 
thou art? 

Joy of every eye that views thd^ pride of every Moslem’s hLrrt I 
On thy stably towers while dweilini^ on thy spii^ in Heaven that 
0 mne. 

Who but foels his bosom swelling vritli a grandeur ^ght from 
thine? 

'*Who slgdl* fliatdi th^'kwdy fountain^' gtoyes whose fragiance 
load! the lir, 

Myrtled vales, and vine-wieaHied mounn^ns^ iriuiicft eehdes Bngeiw 
ing^herei'i) 

Abe tl«sbd« Allah, the ion of Zoahya, sumamed ^ Zaquil.*^ 
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Who, thy gloriou!(8e!f posmlog* would not in thy love be blest ? 
Where existence is a blessing dimmed awa/ upon thy bteast I 

Must we leave these haunts for em, for a hot and burning sky^ 
Where the herbage gladdens ni^r, where life opens but to die? 

On the sandy deserts marching» streasM and fields like thine shu;. 
rise; 

Streams that mock our palates parching, fields that theat our acbiiv: 
eyes. 

** O my kingdom 1 must we sever how shall I my passion tell ? 
Land of beauty lost for ever, land of glory,— fere tliee well 1 
Who shall soothe us on the morrow, exiles on the trackless sea? 

Life has nothing left but sorrow— all is lost in leaving thee I'* 

Outspake then his haught}a Mother; she had stood and watchM 
him nigh, 

Pride and scorn she could not smother, darkening in her Moorish 
eye I 

•• Son ! — if son I still must call thee— cease thy griefs bemoaning 
tone. 

If what thou hast done appal thee, still thy dagger is thine own ! 

"Liv’st thou not?— can degradation sink thee lower than thou art ? 
Can the leprosy of meanness deeper taint thy spotted heart ? 

Dar*st thou outlive thy dishonour ? dafst ^ou brave mother's 
scorn ? • 

Would the grave had closed upon her on the hour when thou wast 
bom! 

" How may such as thou inherit the fire kindling in our veins ? 
Where the spirit of the hero that prefers not death to chains ? 

When, if ever Moor retreated, outlived he his stricken pride? 

Never were our kings defeated; on the field they won or died, 

** Better fer that thou hadst perished, fighting on yon leaguered 

Better ^r that thou hadst cherished base life in a dungeon's thrall; 
Better I had slain thee— start not! slain thee with th» woman's 
hand^ 

So thou thy fhamedcpart not exiled on a homdess land, 

**See thy work aoeuned ! k kingdom baiily yidjded by thy fears. 

By thy sires won, by our valour upheld for a thousand iws; 
radst . thou but thy fiuedchion wielded ^lik<t thy (pighty fethen 
dead! ^ 

Thou without a stroke hast yielded, thpu without^ effort fled. 
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** Yet thou 8tand*8t thy fate arraigning t the base li& thou sought st ts 
thinci 

Live, in coward words complaining, while to die of shame be 
mine! 

On — but join not the processk>n; let, not men thy weakness view. 

Make them not by thy contoion hate thee, and despise thcc too. 

** Yield the priae up to the stranger, they have won their great re- 
ward; 

Glorious prize ! which thou no longer hadst the heart and hand to 
guard. 

See the infidels triumphant — hear their shouts as wc depart ! 

Feel the wound thou hast indicted till its gangrene eat thy heart. 

*' Look at yon all glorious city, with her golden girdle spread ; 

Look at yon Alhambra towering o’er her builders who have fled ! 

And 'the Fountain of the Lions’— vfiio> that stately name shall 
hear. 

Deeming they who slept beside them quailed from fight like stricken 
deer. 

" Yet again behold Granada!— feel thy recreant doom is just: 

Lo! — the Cross triumphant o’er thee, hurled the Crescent in the 
dust 1 

Onward then— while execration dogs thee to thy exile clime. 

Where the curses of thy nation wait thee to the end of time.’* 
{CofyrigAt-^Contrihted.) 


DESCRIPTION OF A FIRE. 

Look here— how delightful I that desolate house with no roof at 
all, gutted apd skinned by the last London flr« I You can see the 
poor green and white paper stiirdinging to the walls, and the chasm 
that once was a cuplxkrd, and the shadows gathering black ,on th< 
aperture that once was a hearth I Seen l^low> how quickly you 
would cross over the way I That great crack fbrebodes an avalanche ! 
you hold yout breath, not to brii^ it down on your head. Rvt seen 
above, what a compa^mnate» inquisitive cWm in the skeleton 
ruin 1 your ^cy iruns rio^ repeopUng the chamber^ hiring 
the last cheerful g^-night of that destined Pompeii— crcj^^ng upon 
titpoe with the nether, when she gives her ferewell look to the baby. 
Nowall is and ^lence; then the red crapKrUng serp^c 

comes ou% Lol his bi^^l lUtrkl his hissl Now, 
spire he Winds and qoilss how he soars erect— ertw sopeih and 

forked thngue^tlie be&utfAd hbrroir! the iiart froiii the 

aleepi and the d^btfal awaking^ and the ran here and diei^ and 
the mofhSt’s thsh to the eradlet ^ cry fh»m the Window^ and the 
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knock at the doorjand the spring of those on high towards the stair 
that leads to safety below, and the smoke rushing up like the surge 
of a hell ! And they run back stifled and blinded, and the Hoor 
heaves, beneath them like a barque upon the sea ! Hark 1 the ^ting* 
wheels, thundering low ; near and nea» comes the engine. Fix the 
ladders — there 1 there t at the Window where the mother stands with 
the babe ! Splash and hiss comes the water ; pales, then flares out, 
the fire: foe defies foe; element, element. How sublime is the 
war ! But the ladda*, the ladder 1 there at the window I All else 
arc saved ! the clerk and his books — the lawyer, with that tin-box of^ 
title-deeds — the landlord, with his policy of insurance— the miser, 
with his bank notes and gold — all are saved ; all biit the babe and 
mother. What a crowd in the streets I how the light crimsons over 
the gazers, hundreds on hundreds ! Air those faces seem as one 
face with fear. Not a man mounts the ladder. Yes, there — ^gallant 
fellow! God inspires— shall speed thee! How plainly I sec 
him ! — ^his eyes are closed, his teeth set. The serpent leaps up, the 
forked tongue darts upon him, and the reek of the breath wraps him 
round. The crowd has ebbed back like a sea, and the smoke rushes 
over them all. Hah! what dim forms are those upon the ladder? 
Nearer and nearer — ciash come the roof-tiles. Ak», and alas ! no, 
a cry of joy, a ‘‘Thank heaven !” and the women force their way 
through4he men to come round the child and the mother. All it 
gone, save that skeleton ruin. 


THE GOOSE AND THE OWL. 
Mas. SiGouaNKY. 

I CANNOT bear to hear thee slander’d, gootiv 
It irketh me to see the truant boys 
I^use in thdr play, and cast a stone at thee, 
And call thee foolish. 


Po those worthies know 
'fhat when old Rome had let the ruffian Gauls 
Tread on threshold of vitality, 

And all her sentinels were oomat^ 

Thy clarion^caU did save her ? Mighty strange 
To call fkeefooll 

I think digniM 
And portly In thy. bearing, ana!*ln aU,^ 

The doties and proprietiei of life 
Art quite a pattern. Yet the duck rpay qtatck* 
The turkey gamble, and the gainea4ien , 
top up a pierdng and perpetual scream, 
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And all is well; but if thca ope thy beak> 

“ Fie, Hilly creature /” 

Yet Tm sure thou*s*. done 
Many a clever and obliging deed; 

And more than thte, thou/rom ^y winlg dost s|)aft 
An outcast feather^ which hath woke the world. 

And made vt wiser. Yea, the mod^t quill 
Doth take its quiet stand behind the press. 

And, like a prompter, tell it what to say. 

But still we never praise the goosey who gave 
This precious gift. Yet what can fill its place? 
Think of the clumsy stylus, how absurd ! 

I know, indeed, that smart metallic pens 
Have undertaken to speculate at large; 

But I eschew them all, and prophesy 
Goose-quills will be immortal as the art 
To which they minister. *Twcre meet for me. 
Though all brides were dumb, to fondly laud 
The instrument' that from my childhood up 
Hath been my solace and my chosen friend , 

In hours of loneliness. 

I ask my peers, 

The erudite and learned in the law, 

Why the recusant owl is singled out 
As Wisdom’s bird ? If blind Mythology, 

Who on her fingers scarcely knew to count 
Her thirty thousand gods, should groping make 
Such error, ’tis not strange. But we,' who skill 
To ride the steam, and have a goedly hope 
To ride the lightning too, need we be ruled 
By vacillating Delphos ? or enticed 
To sanction her mistakes? 

The aforesaid owl. 

With his dull, staring eyes, what hath he done 
To benefit mankind ? Moping all day 
Amid some dodder’d oak, and then at night. 

With hideous hooting and wild flapping wmgs, 
Scaring the innocent child. What hath he done ^ 

S o earn a penny, or to make the world 
icher in anyway? I doubt if he 
E'en gets an honest living. Who can say, 

Wbe&er such midnight rambles, none know whert^ 
Are to his cre^f Yet the priodess crown 
Of Wisdom h^in symbol' and in song, 
Unrighteously hath worn. 

But tii;tes have changed, 
Most^erend owl ! Utility bmw rule, 
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And the*shi«wd spirit of a bu^ age 
Doats not on things antique* nor pays aeapect 
To hoary hairs, but counts it loss of time 
To honour whatsoever hiils to yield 
A fat per centage. Yet thoujft not ashamed 
To live a gentleman, hor bronze thy daw 
With manual labour, stupidly content 
To be a burden on oomniunity. 

Meantime, the worthy and hard-working goose 
Hath rear'd up goslings, fed us with her flesh, 

Lull'd us to sleep upon her softest down, 

And with her quills maintainM the lovers lore. 

And saved the tinsel of the poet's brain. 

-*-Dcar goosey thou’rt greatly wrong'd. 

1 move the owl 

Be straightway swept from the usurper's scat. 

And thou forthwith be voted for, to fill 
Minerva's arms. 

The flourish of a pen 

Hath saved or lost a realm ; hath signed the bond 
That made the poor man rich; reft from the prince 
His conftscated wealth, and sent him forth 
A powerless exile; for the prisoner bade 
The sunbeam tremble through his iron bars 
The«!ast, last time; or chan^ the cry of war 
To bless^ peace. How base, to scorti the bird' 

Whose cast-off feather hath done this, and more. 


WINIFREDA. 

[The authorship of this beautiful lyric and purely English ballad is 
uncertain. Per^ calls it a ** Translation from the Ancient British," 
but it w|i a feshion in his day to manuhicture literary antiquities, as it 
is still to make specimens of ancient art wherewith to gull the unini- 
tiated. It Is included among Gilbert Cooper's poems, where, says Miss 
Mitfbtd^in her ^ Literary Recollections," it is ** a diamond among 
pefaUes } he never could have written it.” It has been chimed for 
Steevens, the rettorer of Shakipeare't text, but without success. >This 
ballad waa at especial fevourite with Miss Mitford, who says, and 
justi;% that It con^ns ** the rare merit of conveying the noblest sen* 
timcnti in the limplese language.”] 

Away I kt nought to love displeasirig^ 

My Wintfreda, move your cate; ^ 

Let nought dblay the heavenly blmng^ > 

Nor «|ueamiah pride, nor gloomy caiii 
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wnat ttiougb oo grant or wyai aonon 
With pompous titles giaoe our blocki ? 

We’ll shine in more substantial honoun^ 

And to be noble we*ll be good* 

Our name^ while virtue thus we tender, 

Shall sweetly sound wherever ’tis spoke | 

And all the great onss^ tbiey shall ponder 
How th^ respect such little fbll^. 

What though from fortune’s lavish bounty 
No mighty treasures we possess ? 

We’ll find within our pittance plenty, 

And be content witliout excess. 

Still shall each kind returning season 
Sufficient for our wishes give; 

For we will live a life of reason. 

And that’s the only life to live. 

Through youth to age in love excelling, 

We’ll hand in hand topther tread ; 

Sweet-smiling peace shall crown our dwelling, 
And babes, sweet-smiling babes, our bed. 

How should I love the pretty creatures, 

Whilff round my knees they fondly ctong, 

To see them look their mother’s features, 

And hear them lisp their mother’s tongue. 

And when with envy, time transported, 

Shall think to rob us of our joys, 

Vou’U in your girls again be courtedf 
And Til go wooing in' my boys. 


OTHEtUFS ADDRESS TO THE SENATE 
SiiAXirxAax. 

M<»ir fMl^emt and reverend algnidn^ 

If jr noble and approved good iiiasM,>^ 

t&t lhave t^eh dway this old man’s 
•It is mpHtniey tmor I have married 
’The veiy heM end my 
Hath entente m fnore» $Qde am fin my speedi, 
Afidvt^ b l e md widt the soft phrase of peace; 
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For sinc^ these arms of mine had seven years' pith, 

Till now some nine moons wasted, they have used 
Their dearest action in the tented held; 

And little of this great world can 1 speak. 

More than pertains to feats broils and battle | 

And therefore little shall 1 grace my cause, 

In speaking for myself. Yet, by vour gracious patience, 

I will a rouiid unvarnished tale deliver 
Of my wbele course of love ; what drugs, what charms, 
What conjuration, and what mighty magic 
(For such proceeding .1 am charged withal), 

1 won his daughter with. 

I do beseech you. 

Send for the lady to the Sagittary, 

And let her speak of me before her fathe^ ; 

If you do find md*foul in her report. 

The trust, the offi^, I do hold of you. 

Not only take away, but let your sentence 
Even fall upon my life. 

Ancient, conduct them : you best know the place* 

And, till she come, as truly as to heaven 
I do confess the vices of my blood. 

So justly to your grave ears IMl present 
How I did thrive in this fair lady's love. 

And she in mine. 

Her father loved me; oft invited me; 

Still questioned me the story of my Tife, 

From year to year ; the battles, sieges, fortune. 

That 1 have passed, 

1 ran it through, even from my boyish days, 

To the very moment that he bade me tell i . 

Wherein 1 spoke of most disastrous chances ; 

Of moving accidents by flood and field; 

Of hair-breadth scapes i’ the imminent deadly breach ; 

Of being taken by the insolent foe 

And sold to slavery; of my redemption thence, 

And portanoe* In my traveller's history 
(Wherein of antres vast, and desarts idle,*. 

Rough quarries, rocks, and hills whose heads touch hcavti^ 

It was my hint to speak), such was my prooen 

And of the Cannibals that each other eatp 

The Anthropophagi, and men vrhose heads 

Do grow beMth &cir shoulders* TheK things to heat 

Wotdd Diodemooa seriously iniline ; 

But still the house afi^irs would draw her thedce; 

W iSA am *x>u|d With bastc despold^ 

Stanley barren. 

» a 
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She'd come again, and with a greedy car 
Devour up my discourse : which I observing, 

Took once a pliant hour; and found good mcaps 
To draw from her a prayer of earnest heart, 

That 1 would all my |»ilgrimaj;e dilate. 

Whereof by parcels she had something b#*'jrd. 

But not intentively : 1 did consent \ 

\nd often did beguile her of her tears, 

When I did speak of some distressful stibke 
That my youth suffered. My stoiy being done, 

She gave me for my pains a world of sighs t 

She swore, — In faith, 'twas strange, 'twas passing strange j 

*Twas pitiful, *twas wondrous pitiful : 

She wishfd she had not heard it ; yet she wished 
That heaven had made her suclv a man : she thanked me : 
And bade me, if 1 had a friend ^at loved her, 

I should but teach him how to tell my story, 

And that would woo her. Upon this hint I spake : 

She loved me for the dangers 1 had passed ; 

And 1 loved her that she did pity them. 

This only is the witchcraft I have used ; 

Here comes the lady, let her witness it. 


5^UTUS*ON THE DEATH OF CiESAR. 

Shakstiare. 

Romaks, countrymen, and lovers! hear me for my cause; and 
be silent, that you may hear. Believe me for mine honour, and 
have respect to mine honour, that you may believe. Censure me 
in your wisdom, and awake your senses, that you may the better 
judge. If there be any in this assembly, any dear friend of Caesar’s^ 
to him I say, that Brutus’s love to Ca^ was no less than his. If, 
then, that ftiend demand why Brutus rose against Csesar, this is my 
answer: — ^Not that I loved Cksar less, but that 1 loved Rome more. 
Had you rather Caesar were living, and die all slaves; tl^anthat 
Csesar were dead, to live all ftee men ? As Caesar loved mc^ 1 weep 
for him; vo he was fortuni^te, 1 rejoice at it; as he was valiant, I 
honour him; but as he was ambitious, 1 slew him. Thrre are tears 
for his lov^ joy for his fortune, honour for his vakmr, a^ death for 
his ambition. Who’s here so base, that vrould be a bondman i 
If any, speak-^lot him Rave I offended. Who is here so ni^ 
diat vlTQulfi not be a Roman ? If any, speak^for^him have I 
ofibnded. Who *11 {leie so vile, thai wUl not tove lus country 
If any, speak*"-!^ him have I offemied^I ^use for a reply. 

Kofte^^then none have'l oftbnded. I have done noPmoie to 
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Caesar, than you should do to Bratus. The question of his death 
is enrolled in the Capitol; his glory not extenuated, wherein he 
was worthy; nor his offences enforced, for which he sufiered 
death. 

Here comes his body, mourned by^Silark Antony; who, though 
he had no hand in his death, shall receive the beneht of his dying 
— SL place in the cqpimonwealth ; as, which of you shall not? 
With this 1 depart~that, as I slew my best lover for the good of 
Hume, 1 have the same dagger for myself, when it shall please my 
I '^untT)' to need my death. 


'I HK SEA CAPTAIN'S STORY. 
L^an Lvtton. 


[Author of Pelham ** and a long series of novels which have 
placed him, justly, at the head of the literature of his day ; also of 
many successful dramas and much-admired poems. Born 1805 \ still 
living.^ 


Gentle lady 1 

Tftie key of some charm'd music in your voice 
Unlocks a long-closed chamber in my soul ; 

And ^uld you listen to an outcast's tale, 

'Tis briefly told. Until my fourteentlwyear. 

Beneath the roof of an old village priest. 

Nor hr from hence, my childh^ wore away, 
llien waked within me anxious thoughts and deep. 
Throughout the liberal and melodious nature 
Something seem’d absent — ^what, I scarcely knew— 
Till one calm night, when over earth and wave 
Heaven looked its love from its numberless^tars— 
Watchful yet breathless-— suddenly the sense ^ 

,Of my sweet want swelled in me^ and I ask'd 
The priest— why I was motherless? 

He vfept;, and answer’d “ 1 was nobly bom 1" 

»* As he spakc^ 

There rieamed across my soul a dim remembrance 
Of a pue free in infancy beheld— 

A Hiadowy fuse, but from whose lips there breathed 
The words fhat none but mothers murmur I 
'Twas at that time 4}]ere came 
Into our hainlet a rude jovial seaman. 

With the frank' mien boys wdootn^ and wild taka 
Of the frr Indiaivlandi^ frpm whi^ mine ^r 
]>rBnk envious wonder. Brief-This letedimred 
Aid from the deep, whose billowi wainied the riiore 
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On which our casements lookM, I heard a vdicc 
That wooM me to its bosom : Meigh's fame. 

The New World's marvels, then made old men heroes, 

And young men dreamers ! So I left my home 
With that wild seaman. . 

The villain whom I trusted, when we reached 
The bark he ruled, cast me to chains and|darkness, 

And so to sea. At length, no land in sight, 

His crew, dark swarthy men — the refuse crimes 
Of many lands — (for he, it seems, a pirate) 

Call'd me on deck — struck off my fetters : ** Boy \** 

Me said, and grimly smiled : ** not mine the wron|^ 

Thy chains are forged from gold, the gold of thos^ 

Who gave thee birth I” 

I wrench'd 

From his own hand the blade it iSbrc, and struck 
The slanderer to ihy feet. With that, a shout, 

A hundred knives gleam'd round me; but the pirate. 
Wiping the gore from his gash'd brow, cried ** Hold I 
Such death were mercy.” Then they grip'd and bound me 
To a slight plank — spread to the wind their sails. 

And left me on the v^ves alone with God ! 

That day, and all that night, upon the seas 
Toss'd the frail barrier between life and death. 

Heaven lull'd the gales t and, when the stars can e forth, 

All lock’d so bl&nd and gende that I wept, 

Recall'd that wretch's words, and murmuFd, "Wave 
And wind are kinder than a parent.” 

Day dawn'd, and, glittering in the sun, "behold 
A sail — a flag I 

. It pass'd away. 

And saw me not. Noon, and then thirst and femine } 

And, w||^ parch'd lips, 1 call’d on deafli, and sought 
To wrench my limbs from the stiff cords that gnaw'd 
Into the flesh, and drop into the deep; 

And then methought 1 saw, beneath the dear 
And crystal lymoh, a dark, swift-moving thing;, 

With watchfol giasoy eyes^-the ocean-monster 
That ^Uows ships for pr^. Then Hfe onoe moiw 
Grew sweet, and with a strained and horrent gaat^ 

And lifted half, I fleeted on, till sense 
Grew dim and dimfler, and a terrible sleep, 

In which still, still livid ojftB met 
Fell on me*^ 

] awoken and heard 

My nativcjK>iighei Kind looks weredfent Updil ittei 
I »jim de^, cseaped the |^t]y deallH^ 

For God had watefrd the ifeeper t 
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THE DIVER. 

By Schiller. Trakslatko by Lord Lyttom. 

“Oh, where is the knight or the sqitire so bold 
. As to dive to the howling Charybdis below ?—• 

1 cast in the whirlpool a gobhet of gold, 

And o'er it alieady the datk waters flow; 

Whoever to me^may the goblet brings 

Shall have fbi his guerdon that gift of his king." 

H^woke, and the cup from the terrible steep, 

Tnat, rugged and hoary, hung over the verge 
Of thdlfeudless and measureless world of the deep. 

Swirled into the maelstrom that maddened the surge. 

“ And where is the diver so stout to go— 

I ask ye again — to the dfecp below 

And-che knights and the squires that gathered around. 
Stood silent — and fiaed on the ocean their eyes; 

1'hey looked on the dismal and savage Profound, 

And the peril fchilled back evciy thought of the prize# 
An4 thrice spoke the monarch — “ The cup to win, 

Is there never a wight who will venture in?^' 

And all%s before heard in silence the king. 

Till a youth with an aspect unfearing But gentle^ 

'Mid the tremulous squires— stepped out from the ring, 
Unbuckling his girdle, and doffing his mantle; 

And the murmuftng crowd, as th^ parted asunder, 

On the stately boy cast their looks wonder. 

As be strode to the marge of the summit, and gave 
One glance on the gulf of that mercile^ main# 

Lo ! the wave that for ever devours the wave. 

* Casts roaringly up the Cbaiybdis again; 

And as with the swell of the & thunder*boom. 

Rushes foamitt^y forth from the heart of the gloom. 

« 

And it bubbles and seethcB, and it hisses fad roan^ 

As when Are is with water commixed ind cont£diii|k 
An<^C spray of its wrath to the welkin up-sm. 

And flood upon flood hurries on, never ending ; 

And it never wiR les^ not from tmiail be 
like t am iluii is tiu Urth 0f « seA 
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U'he whirlpool cleaves downward and downward in ocean 
A yawning 9byss, like the pathway to hell ; 

The stiller and darker the &r&er it goes. 

Sucked into that smoothness the'breakecs repose. 

The youth gave his trust to his Maker I Before 
That path through the. riven abyss clbseg again. 

Hark ! a shriek from the gazers that circle (he shore*-— 

And behold 1 he is whirled in the grasp of the main ! 

And o*er him the breakers m3r8teriously rolled. 

And the giant mouth closed on the swimmer so bold. 

All was still on the height, save the murmur that w<^t 
From the grave of the deep, sounding hollow and fell. 

Or save when the tremulous sighi^ lament 
Thrilled from lip.iffitolip, Gallant youth, fare thee well I* 
More hollow and more wails the deep on the ear — 

More dread and more dread grows suspense in its fear. 

If thou shouldst in those waters thy diadem Bing, 

And cry, ** Who may find it shall win it and wear 
God wot, though the prize were the crown of a king—* 

A crown at such hazard were valued too dear. 

For never shall lips of the living reveal 

What the deeps tb^t howl yonder in terror conoeal. 

Oh, many a bark, to that breast grappled fast. 

Has gone down to the fearful and ^th^dmless grave; 

Again, crashed together the keel and the mast. 

To be seen tos^ aloft in the glee of the wave I 
Like the growth of a storm ever louder and clearer. 

Grows the roar of the gulf rising nearer and nearer. 

And it bubbles and seethes^ and it hisses and loars. 

As when fire is with water commixed and contending; 
And the spray of its wrath to the welkin up-soar^ 

And flood upon flood hurries on, never endin;^ 

And ai^th the swell of the fer thunder*boom, 

Rukhes roaringly forth firom the, heart of the gloom. 

And lo 1 ftom the heart of that fer^floating f^oopn^ 

Like the wing of th^cygne^T^hat gleams on tbeamr 
Lo I anVm and a neck glancing up ftom the tombi 
Steering stalwai^t and shoretirard. O it it hnl 
The left mnAis lifted in triitmph ; behfid^ 
it wav^ as a uophy the l^blet of tgeU I 
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And he breathed deep, and he breathed long,^ 

And greeted the heavenly delight of the day. 

They gaze on each other— they shout as they throng— 

** He lives — lo, the ocean has rmdered its prey ! 

And safe from the whirlpopl and free from the grave. 

Gomes back to the daylight the soul of the brave!’* 

And he comes, #ith the crowd in their clamour and glee; 

And the goblet his daring has won from the water. 

He lifts to the king as he sinks on his knee — 

^d the king from her maidens has beckoned his daughtet. 
She^ours to the boy the bright wine which they bring. 

And thus spoke the Diver—*' Long life to the King 1” . 

“ Happy they whom the rose-hues of daylight rejoice. 

The air and the sky tb§t to mortals p.re given ! 

May the horror below nevermore find a voice — 

Nor man stretch too fiir the wide mercy of heaven ! 
Nevermore, nevermore may he lift from the sight 
I'he veil which is woven with terror and night 1 

Guick .brightening like lightning, the ocean rushed o’ci me, 
Wiki floating, borne down fathom-deep from the day; 

Till a torrent rushed out on the torrents that bore me. 

And doubled the tempest that whirled me rway. 

Vain, vain was my struggle— the circle had won me,# 

Round and round In its &nce the mad element spun me. 

** From the deep, thgn 1 called upon God, and He heard me ; 

In the dread of my need. He vouchsafed to mine eye 
A rock jutting out from the grave that interred me ; 

1 sprung there, 1 clung there, and death passed me by. 

And lo 1 where the goblet gleamtd through the abyss, 

By a coral reef saved from the &r' Fathomless. 

** BClow, at the foot of that precipice drear. 

Spread the gloomy, and purple, and pathless Obscure ! 

A silence of horror that slept on the ear. 

That the qre more appalled might the horror endure! 
Salamander, snak^ dri^n— vast reptiles that dwell * 

In the coiled about the grim jaws of their hell. 

**Dark crawled^ glided dark^the unspeaj^able swarmi^ 

Clumped togeriier in masses, misshapen and vast ; 

Here clung and here bristled the feshtonless forms ; 

Here tbe duk moving bulk of the hammer-fish' passed | 
And with teeth grinifihg whis^ and a menactngrfhotiofk 
Went she terrible 8harki-*-«tae hym of ooean. 
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** Thsre I hungj and the awe gathered idly a*er me« 

So far from the earth, where man’s help there wyis none t 
The one human thing, with the goblins before me— 

Alone — in a loneness so ghastly— Aloni 1 
Deep under the reach of W sw^t living breath. 

And begirt with the broods of the desert of Death. 

** Methought, as 1 gazed through the darkness, that now 
It saw^^ dread hundred-limbed creature — its prey ! 

And darted, devouring) 1 sprang from the bough- 
Of the coral, and swept on the horrible way ; 

And the whirl of the mighty wave seized me once more. 

It ^ized me to save me, and dash to the shore.” 

On the youth gazed the monarch, and marvelled : quoth lie^ 

** Bold diver, the goblet I promised is thine; 

And this ring I will give, a fresh guerdon to that — 

Never jewels more precious shone up from the mine— 

If thou’lt bring me fresh tidings, and venture again. 

To say what lies hid in the innermost main I” 

Then out spake the daughter in tender emotion— , 

Ah ! father, ray &ther, what more can there restC 
Enough of this sport with the pitiless ocean — 

He has sen’cd thee as none would, thyself hasj confest. 

If nothing can slake thy wild thirst of d^re. 

Let thy knights put to shame the exploit of the squire !” 

The king seized the goblet, he swung vt on high. 

And whirling, it fell in the roar of the tide I 
But bring back that goblet again to my m, 

And ril hold thee the dearest that rides by my side ; 

And thine arms shall embrace as thy bride, I (toee, 

The maiden whose piQr now pleadeth for thee*” 

And heaven, as he listened, spoke out from the spao^ ^ 

.. And the hope that makes heroes shot flame from his eyes | 
He gazed on the blush in that beautifhl fees— 

It Deles— at the feet of her fether she Heat 
How^riceless the guerdon! a moment— a brmiliM* 

And headlong be plunges to life and to death I 

Tl^ hear the loud foiges w mep back in tbair 

Fond eyes yetluL tracking the wot where 
They corner the wild waters^ in tumiilt and 
Roaring dj|eto the diS-toaring badt li helsir^ ' 

But no wave ever biii^a the Ion fouth to tile tiioie I' 



THE FATE OF MACGREGOR. 

Jamu Hogg. 

[“The Ettrick Shepherd.”* Author of The Qgeen’aWakc,” dicci 
B >-n If 72 } died 1835.3 

“ Macgreoor, l^acgregor, remember oqr foemen j 
'I'he moon rises Ijroad irom the brow of Ben-Lomond 5 
The clans are impatient, and chide thy delay ; 

Arise I let us bound to Glen-Lyon away.”— 

Stern scowled the Maegregor, then silent and sulkUy 
He turned his red eye to the braes of Strathfillan : 

“ Go, Malcolm, to sleep, let the clans be dismissed ; 

The Camjpbells this night for Maegregor must rest.”— 

** Maegregor, Mac^egor, our scouts have been flying. 

Three days, round the hiVk} of M*Nab and Glen-Lyon ; 

Of riding and running such tidings th^ bear, 

We must meet them at home else thcjrll quickly be here.”— 
“ The Campbell may come, as his promises bind him, 

And haughty M*Nab, with his giants behind him | 

This night 1 am bound to relinquish the fray, 

And do what it freezes my vitals to say. 

Forgive me, dear brother, this horror of mind ; 

Thou knowest in the strife 1 was never behind. 

Nor ever ipoeded a foot from the van. 

Or blenched at the ire or the prowess of man : 

But Tve sworn by the cross, by my God, and my all ! 

An oath which I cannot, and dare not rccal— 

Ere the shadows of midnight fall east from the pile. 

To meet with a spirit this night in Glen-Gyle. 

“ Last night, in my chamber, all thoughtful and lonc^ 

I called to remembrance some deeds 1 had done. 

When entered a lady, with visagq so wan, 

And looks, such as never were fastened on man. 

I lyiew her, O brother ! I knew her too well I 
Of tlmt once foir dame such a tale 1 could tell 
As would thrill thy bold heart; but how long she remained, 
So^racked waa my spirit, my bosom so pained, 

1 knew not— but ages seemed short to the whiles 
Though, proffer the Highlands, nay, all the green idl^ 
With^ngth of otstenoe no man can enjoy. 

The same to endure^ the dread profiler Fd fiy ! 

The thricb-thieatened pangs of last night to foitgo^ 

Maegregor dive to the mansions below. 
Despaifiisgand^mad, to futurity blinti^ 

The present to shun and some respite to find^ 

1 swore, ere ffic shadow fell eastfeopi the pik^o* 

To &et her adoiie 19 ^ the brook (ff Cte^lc* • 
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** She tol(f me, and turned my chilled heait to a stones 
The glory and name of Macgregor were gone; 

That the pine^ which for ages, had shed a bright halo 
A&r on the mountains ^f Highland* Glen-Falo, 

Should wither and fall ere the turn of yon moon 
Smit through by the canker of hated Colquhoun: 

That a feast on Macgregors each day shoqld be common. 

For years, to the eagles of Ldinox and Loqiond. 

** A parting embrace, in one moment she gave ; 

Her breath was a furnace, her bosom the grave 1 
Then flitting illusive, she said, with a frown, 

* The mighty Macgregor shall yet be my own !* ** 

Macgregor, thy fiincies are wild as the wind ; 

The dreams of the night have disordered thy mind. 

Corner buckle thy panoply — ^march to the field — . 

See, brother, how hack^ are thy helmet and shield I 
Ay, that was M‘Nab, in the height of his pride. 

When the lions of Dochart stood firm by his side. 

This night the proud chief his presumption shall rue ; 

Rise, brother, these chinks in his heart-blood will glue ; 

Thy fantasies frightful shall flit on the wing. 

When loud with thy bugle Glen-Lyon shall ring/* 

Like glimpse of the moon through the storm of th^’ night, 
Macgregor*s red eye shed one sparkle of light : 

It faded — ^it darkened — ^he shuddered — ^he sighedrr 
“ No I- not for tfee universe 1** low he replied. 

Away went Macgregor, but went not alone : 

To watch the dread rendezvous, Malcolm has gone. 

They oared the broad Lomond, so still -and serene, 

And d^ in her bosom, how awful the scene ! 

0*er mountains inverted the blue waters curled. 

And rocked them on skies of a fir nether world. 

All silent they went, for; the time was approaching; 

The moon the blue zenith already was touching; 

Np foot was abroad on the forest or hill. 

No sound but the lullaby sung 1^ the rill : 

Young Malcolm, at distance couched, trembling the wliile<— 
Macgregor stpod lone by the brook of Glen-Gyle. 

Fe^irRiinutes had pas^, ere thqr spied on the stream 
A*- skin sailing light, where a lady did seem ; 

Her sail was the web of the gossamer’s loom, 

The glowworm her wakelight, the rainbow her boora; 

A dim rayless beam Y?as her prow and her mast, ^ 

Like vQold-fire at midnight, that glares on the wastes 
Tliough rough was the river with rock and cascade 
No torrent, no rock, her velocity stayed: 

She ydmpllif^ the water fo weather and lee^ 

And heaved as if borne on the waves of the see* 
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Btute Nature was roused in the bounds of tlic gien ; 

The wild deer of Gairtn«y abandoned his den. 

Fled panting away, ovcf river and isle. 

Nor once turned his eye to the Jjrook of Glen-Gyle. 

The fox fled in tcrrou the eagle awoke 
As slumbering he dosea on the shelve of the rock; 
Astonished, to hide in the moonbeam he flew 
And screwed^e night-heaven til} lost in the blue. 

Young Msilcolm beheld the pale lady approach. 

The chieftain salute her, and shrink from her touch. 

He saw the Maegregor kneel down on the plain. 

As begging for something he could not obtain ; 

She raised him indignant, derided his stay. 

Then bore him on board, set her sail, and away. 

Though fost the red bark down the river did glide. 

Yet foster ran Malcolgi adown by its side ; 

** Maegregor ! Maegregor he bitterly cried ; 

"Maegregor ! Maegregor 1*' the echoes replied. 

I le struck at the lady, but strange though it seem. 

His sword only fell on the rocks and the stream ; 

But the groans from the boat, that ascended amain. 

Were groans from a bosom in horror and pain. 

Tiiey reached the dark lake, and ixire lightly away— 
Maegregor is vanished for ever and aye t 


THE ^PAWNBROKER'S SHOP. 

Anomymovs. 

*Tis Saturday night, and the chill rain and sleet 
Is swept by &e wind down Bie long dreary street; 

The lamps in the windows flicker and blink. 

As the wild gale whistles through cranny and chink ; 

But round yon door huddles a shivering crowd 
Of wretches, by pain and by penury bowed ; 

And oaths are muttered, and curses drop 

From their lips as they stand by the Pawnbrokers Shop. 

ViMiges, hardened and seared hy sin ; 

Faces, bloated and pimpled with gin ; 

Crim^ with its plunder, ly ^veriy's side; 

Beauty in ruins and broken-down pride. 

Mod^Qr’s dieek enmsoned deeply with shame; 

Youth's active fopn, age's fost-foiiing frame. 

Have come form from street, lape, al)^, aHa stop, 
Ffeart-sick,^ weary, and worn, at the Pawnbrokers Shop. 
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With the rain and the biting wind chilled to the bone. 
Oh 1 how they gaze upon splendour, and groan ! 

Around them— above them— •wherever they gaze^ 

There were jewels to dazzle and gold to amaze; 

Velvets that tricked^out some beautiful form ; 

Furs, which had shielded from winter and storm ; 
Crowded vrith pledges*’ from bottom to top. 

Are the chests and the shelves of the^awnbroker*s Shop. 

There’s a tear in the eye of yon beautiful girl. 

As she parts with a trinket of ruby and pearl ; 

Once as red was her lip, and as pure was her brow ; 

But there came a destroyer, and what is she now ? 

Lured by liquor she bartered the gem of her fame, 

A.nd abandoned by virtue^ forsaken by shame. 

With no heart to pity, no kind hand to prop. 

She finds her last friend in tl7e Pawnbrokers Shop. 

The spendthrift, for gold that to-morrow will fly ; 

The naked, to e|^e out a meagre supply ; 

The houseless, to rake up sufficient to keep 

His head from the stones through the season of sleep : 

The robber, his booty to turn into gold ; 

The shrinking, the timid, the bashful, the bold 
The penniless drunkard, to get “ one more drop,” 

All seek a resource in the Pawnbroker’s Sho*'. 

V* < 

’Tis a record of ruin — ^a temple whose stones 

Are cemented with blood, and whose music is groans ; 

Its pilgrims are eltddren of want and despair; 

Alike grief and guilt to its portals repair ; 

Oh ! we need not seek fiction for records of woe ; 

Such are written too plainly wherever we go ; 

And sad lessons of li^ may be learned as we stop 
’Neath the three golden balls of a Pawnbroker’s Shop- 


VENICE. 

Samvu. Rooiat. 

Tiint is a gbrious Gty in the Sea, 

^ The Sea is lufthe bn>a4 the narrow streets 
Ebbing and flowing; and the salt a^ireea 
Clingsap^the marwe of her palaoes.^ 

.NcKdraclt of no foptst^ and fro* 

Lead td her gatb. The path lies Ver the Seap 
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Invisible*; and from the land we went, 

As to a fro^ng City—steering jn» 

And gliding up her streets as in a dream, 

So smoothly, silently— by n^y a dome^ 

Mosque-like, and many a stately portico^ 

''The statues ranged along an azure sky ; 

By many a, pile in more than Eastern prides 
Of old tb^ residence of merchant-kings; 

The fronts of some, though Time had shatter’d their< 
Still glowing with the richest hues of art. 

As though the wealth within them had run o’er. 

Thither I came, and in a wondrous Ark 
(That, long before we slipt our cable, rang 
As with the voices of all living things). 

From Padua, where the stars are, night by night, 
'Watched from theytop of an old dungcon-tower. 
Whence blood ran once, the tower of Ezzelin — 

Not as he watched them, when he read his fate 
And shuddered. But of him 1 thou^t not then, 

Him or his horoscope; for, for from me 

The forms of Guilt and Fear; tho’ some were there. 

Sitting among us round the cabin-board, 

Some who, like him, had cried, Spill blood enough !“ 
And could shake long at shadows. They had played 
Typir parts at Pkdua, and were floating home, 

Careless and full of mirth; to-morrgw a day 
Not in their Calendar.— ^^o in a strain 
To make the hearer fold his arms and sigh, 

Sings, "Carg, CaroT' — ^Tis the Prima l^nna, 

And to her monkey, smiling in his face, 

'Who, as transport^, cries, ** Brava! Ancoral” 

*Tis a grave personage, an old macaw, 

Perched on her shotflder.— But who leaps ashore, 

And with a shout urges the lagging muW ; 

Then climbs a tree that overhangs the stream, 

And, jUke an aoom, drops on deck again ? 

’Tis he who speaks not, stirs not, but we laugh ; 

That child of fun and frolic^ Arlecchino. 

And mark their Poet— with what emphasis 
He prompts the young Soubrette, conning hef pa*^^ 
sHer tongue plays truant and he raps his bor, 

And prompts again; for ever looking round 
As if in seafdi of sutjects for ||is wit, 

His satire; aiid is often whispeimg 
Things, t^ugh unheard, not uhlmaginable. 

At loigth we leave the river for the lea, 

At lengths foioe aloft prodiinui '^'VenwftaP* 

And, j» called fortl^ she onrSei. 
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A feWin fear 

Flying away from him whose boast it was» 

That the grass grew not where his horse had trod. 
Gave birth to Venice. Like the waterfowl. 

They built their nests among the ocean-waves ; 

And where. the«sands were* shifting, as the wind 
Blew from the north or south-— where they that came. 
Had to make sure the ground they sibod upon. 

Rose, like an exhalation from the deep, 

A vast Metropolis, with glistering spires. 

With theatres, basilicas adorned ; 

A scene of light and glory, a dominion. 

That has endured the longest among men. 

And whence the talisman, whereby she rose. 
Towering ? ^Twas found there in the barren sea. 
Want led to Enterprise ; anA far or near. 

Who met not the Venetian now among 
The ^gcan Isles, steering from port to port. 

Landing and bartering ; now, no stranger there, 

In Cairo, or without the eastern gate. 

Ere yet the Cafila came, listening to hear 
Its bells approaching fis>m the Red Sea*coast ; 

Then on the Euxine, and that smaller Sea < 

Of Azoph, in close converse with the Russ, 

And Tartar; on his lovrly deck receiving 
^ipearls fron^ the Persian Gulf, gems from Golcond ; 
Eyes brighter yet, that shed the light of love. 

From Georgia, from Circassia. Wandering round. 
When in the rich bazaar he raw, displayed. 

Treasures from climes unknown, he ask'd and learnt. 
And, travellii^ slowly upward, drew ere long 
From the well-head, supplying all below; 

Making the Imperial Ci^ of the East, 

Herself, his tributary*. 

If we turn 

To those black forests, where, through many an age. 
Night without day, no axe the silence l^oke. 

Or seldom, rave where Rhine or DanuM rolled ; 
Where o'er the narrow glen a castle hangs, 

>iLn<i^ like the wolf that hungered at his door, 

'fhe baron lived by rapine— there we meet. 

In warlike guise, Caravan from Venice; 

Wheh cn its march, now lost and now beheld, 

A glittering file trumpet heard,, the scout 
j^t and recalled) but at a cit^-gate 
All gaiety, end looked for ere it comes; 

Win^hig regard with all that canf^ttntet,^ 

' Cages, whence evf ry iWild erv of the des^ 
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Jugglers, stagc-danccrs. Well might Charlemain, 

And his brave peers, each with his visor up. 

On their long lances lean and gaze awhile. 

When the Venetian to their 4ycs disci sed 
The wonders of the East 1 WeU might they thea 
Sigh for new conquests 1 

Thus did Venice rise. 

Thus flourish, till the unwelcome tidings came 
That in the Tagus had arrived a fleet 
From India, from the region of the sun. 

Fragrant with spiccs-^that a way was'^found, 

A channel opened, and the golden stream 
Turned to enrich another. Then she felt 
I ler strength departing, yet awhile maintained 
Her state, her splendour ; till a tempest shook 
Ail things most heM in honour among men. 

All that the giant with the scythe had spared, 

'I'o their foundations, and at once she fell; 

She who had stood yet longer than the last 
Of the Four Kingdoms — ^who, as in an ark. 

Had flossed down, amid a thousand wrecks. 

Uninjured, from the Old World to the New, 

'From the last glimpse of civilized life — to where 
Light shone again, and with the blaze of noon. 

I^rough many an age in the mid-sea she dwelt. 

From her retreat calmly contemplating 
The changes of the earth, herself unchanged. 

Before her passed, as in an awful dream. 

The mightiest of the mighty. What are these. 

Clothed in their pUrple ? 0*er the globe they fling 
Their monstrous shadows; and, while yet we speak. 
Phantom-like, vanish with a dreadful scream ! 

What — but the last that styled themselves the Caesars? 
And who in long array (look where they come ; 

Their gestures menacing so far and wide) 

Wear the green turban and the heron's plume! 

Who— but the Caliph^ followed fast by shapes 
As new and strange — Emperor, and King, and Czat 
And Soldan, each, with a gigantic stride. 

Trampling on all the flourishing works of pesMr 
^o make his greatness greater, and inscribe 
His name in blood — some, men of steel, steel-clad; 
Others, nor long, alas, the internal. 

In light and gay attir^ with brow serene 
Wielding Jove's thunder, scattering sulphurous fire 
Mingled with^^kness; and among the 
Lo, oue by one, passing oonriaually, 
those who assume a sway bqrond them at) 
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Men grey with age, each in a triple crown, 
And in hi^ tremulous hands grasping the keys 
That can alotte^as he would signify. 

Unlock heaven^ gate. 


LAST DAYS OF HERCULANEUM. 

Edwin ArilkRSTONE. 

[Author of “The Last Days of Herculaneum ” (1821), and “The 
fall of Nineveh ” (1828) 5 poems in blank verse,] 

There was a man, 

A<» Roman soldier, for some daring deed 
That trespassed on the laprs, in dungeon low 
Chained down. His was a noble spirit, rough. 

But generous, and brave, and kind. 

He had a son, it was a rosy boy, 

A little feithful copy of his sire 
In face and gesture. In her pangs she died 
That gave him birth ; and ever since, the child 
Had ^n his hither’s solace and his care. 

Every sport 

The father shared and heightened. But at length 
The rigorous la.w had grasped him^^ ancl condemned 
To fetters and to darkness. 

The captive’s lot 

He felt in all its bitterness the walls 
Of his deep dungeon answered many a sigh 
And heart-heaved groan. His talc was known, and touched*' 
His gaoler with compassion ; — and the boy. 

Thenceforth a frequent visitor, beguiled 
His father’s lingering horns, and brought a balm 
With his loved presence mat in every wound 
^pt healing. But in this terrific hour 
ne was a poisoned arrow in the breast 
Where he bad been a cure. 

WithesuRestmohb 

Of that first dtfy%f dkrkness and amsdse 
He came. ’Fhe itxm door was doaed-^^ ftusn 
Never to opdi filoret Hie dky, the nia^^ ; 

Dragged iiow^ Ifyt hor did th^dmbw.m M 
^Impending der mb ^ Wdl torS 
The p;:iiie*iip thiimdedi mtath. 
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And fdt its giddf ^rocking $ and the air 
Grew' hot at lQii|;th« and thick ; but in his ttiaw 
The boy nitt sl^ng c and tte hither ho^ 

The earthquake might pass %} nor would he thlke 
From his sound rest the uniting child, nOr tell 
The dangers of tiNck state. 'On his low couch 
The fettered soldier sunk^^nd with deep awe 
Listened the fearful sounds :-->with upturned eye 
To the gieat gods he breathed a prayer then strove 
To calm himself, and lose in sleCp a while 
His useless terrors. But he could not sleep 
His body burned with feverish heat; — bis chains 
Clanked loud, although he moved not; deepStn eaith 
Groaned unimaginable thunders sounds 
Fearful and ominous arose and died 
Like the sad nWnthgs of November's vnnd 
In the blank midnight. Deepest horror chilled 
His blood that burned before; — cold clammy sweats 
Came o'er him ; — then anon a fiery thrill 
Shot through his veins. Now on his Couch he shrunk 
And shifei^ as in fear : — now upright leaped, 
iAs though he heard the battle trutnpet sound. 

And longed to coi^e with death. 

He slept at last, 

A troubled dreamy sleep. Well — ^had hc slept 
Never to waken more I His hours are few, 

But terrible his s^ony. 

Soon the storm 

Burst forth : the lightnings glaticcd ; — the air 
Shook with the thunders. Thw awoke;— th^ sprung 
Amazed upon their feet. The dungeon glowed 
A moment as in sunshine-«-and was dark 
Again a flood of white (fame fills the cell ; 

Dying away upon the dazzled eye 
In darkening, quivering tints, as stunning sound 
Dies throbbing, ringing in the ear. Silence, 

And blackest darkness. With intensest awe 
, The sbldier's frame was filled ; and many a thought 
J}{ strange foreboding hurried through his mind,^ 

As underneath he felt the fevered earth 
Jarring and lifting— end the massive walls 
Heard luu^y crate and strain knew hc not, 
Wlrilc Unodined and yet to come * 
Glanced throng^ hk thoughts^ whit deep and enrekw 
Wound fete Madiea^gben. Wheanjnna of woe I 
dBFhcie^ wintdied Mier I is ^y boy? /Dfoiioilksi 
life ioaifee in Iftdn out^ 

feB 
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Loudly the lathcr called upon, his child 
No voice replied. Trembling and anxiously 
He searched their couch of straw : — ^with headlong haste 
Trod round b» stinted limi^ and low bent. 

Groped darkling on the earth no child was there* 
Again he called : — ^again at &rthest stretch 
Of his accursed fetters — ^till the blood o 
Seemed bursting from his ears, and from his eyes 
Fire flashed — he strained with arm extended far 
And fingers widely spread, greedy to touch 
Though but his idol's garment. Useless toil ( 

Yet still renewed : — still round and round he goes, 
An<f[strains and snatches''~-and with dreadful cries 
Calls on his boy. Mad frenzy fires him now ; 

He plants against the wall his feet ;~his chain 
Grasps — tugs with giant strength to force away 
The deep-driven staple ; — yells and shrieks with rage. 
And like a desert lion in the snare 
Raging to break his toils — ^to and fro bounds. 

But see ! the ground is opening : — a blue light 
Mounts, gently waving — noiseless thin and cold 

It seems, and like a rainbow tint, not flame ; 

But by its lustre, on the earth outstretched. 

Behold the lifeless child !— -his dress singed, 

A nd over his^ serene fece a dark line 
Points out the lightning’s track. 

The father saw— 

And all his fury fled a dead calm.’ Ikll 

That instant oirhim : — speechless, fixed he stood. 

And with a look that never wandered, gazed 
Intensely on the corse. Those laughing eyes 
Were not yet closed— ^and round those pouting lips 
The wont^ smile returned. 

Silent and pale 
The father stands no tear is in his eye: 

The thunders bellow — ^but he hears them not : 

The ground lifts like a sea : — he knows it not: 

The strong walls grind and gape: — ^the vaulted roof 
Takes shapes like bubbles tossing in the vrind 
Sm I he l^ks'up and smiles ; — for death to him 
Is happiness. Vet could one last embrace 
Be given, ’tweie still a sweeter thing to die. 

It^wtU be given. Look 1 how the rolhng ground 
At every ssfell, neaier and still more near 
Mover towards the fodier’s oucstresjfoed arm his boy 
Xhiat he has touchbd his garment irrhow his eyt* 
Ughte^ts with love«"-«nd faope-^d anxious fearsi 
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Hat see ! he has him now !— he c'asps him round, 

Kisses his fece ;--puts back the curling locks 
That shaded his fine brow looks in his eyes— 

Grasps in his own those little d^pletfhaiidi— 

Then folds him to his breast, as he was wont 
• To lie when sleeping— and resigned awaits 
Undreaded d^th. 

And death came soon and swift, 

Xnd pangless. 

The huge pile^ sunk down' at once 
Into the opening earth. Walls— arches — roof— 

Anddeep foundation stones— all mingling fell 1 


GILDEROY. 

Thomas Campbilu 

[Author of *<The Pleasures of Hope** and other standard poems. 
Also of Averal naval odes, unsurpassed in the English language. Born 
1777 ; died 1844.] 

The last, the fotal hour is come 
That bears my love from ml; 

I hear the dead-note of the drum, 

I mark the gallows-tree 1 

The bell has toU’d— it shakli my heart-* 

The trumpet speaks thy name; 

And must my Gilderoy depart 
To bear a death of shame ? 

No bosom trembles for thy doom. 

No mourner wipes a tear; 

The gallows’ foot is all thy tomb. 

The sledge is all thy bier! 

Oh! Gilderoy, bethought we then 
So soon, so sad, to pai% 

When fim in Roslin’s lovely glen 
Yon triumph’d o’er m;g b^l 

Your locks they glittered to the sbeen. 

Your hunter garb was trim ^ 

And gfsoeful was die ribbon greet* 

That bound your nAnly limbi 
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Ahl Kttlc thought 1 to deplprf 
Thoso Umbi ia ^tert booted; 

Or uponUhe scaSold-ilppr, 

Tbe m^igh| hammer soua^ 

Ye cruel, cru 3 ^ that combined 
The guiltless to pursue ! 

My Gilderoy was ever kind, 

He could not injure you! 

A long adieu 1 — l>ut where shall fly 
Thy widow all forlorn. 

When every mean and cruel eye 
Regards my woe with scorn ? 

Yes, they will mock thy widow's tears, 

And hate thy orphan bpy I 
Aias ! his infant teuty wears 
The form of Gilderoy. 

Then will I seek the dreary mound 
‘ That wraps thy mouldering clay, 

And weep and linger on the ground. 

And sigh my heart away 1 



THE MARRIAGE RING. 

Jaremy Taylor. 

[Son of a barber who, by aflfor^ng bis son tbe ffcst rudiments of t 
learned education, was rewarded by Womlpg the of a bishop. 
For eloauence Taylor is unrivalled in EngUab literature. Bom 1613 ; 
died 1607.] 

Lips or death, felicity or g luting sorrbw, are in the porter of 
marriage. A woman indeed ventums most, she hath no sanc- 
tuary to retire to frqp an evil husband; she must dwell upon her 
^sorrow, and hatch tne eggs which her own folly or infdidty hath 
pro^i^^; said she js mure under \^, begguse tormentor hath a 
warrant of prerogative, and the woman may c;pmplain t^. God as 
subjects do of tyrant ptipceSi but otberwi^ hgth no appeal in 
the causes of unkindnegs. Apd tbPpgb thjif ^mait dm nip from many 
hours of his Sadness, yet hi' must return to it i^n, and when he 
sits among neighbouirs, he lememham lhP oMcptioa that lies in 
. ^.is bosom, and he sight oe^ly* It is the unhmy chance of many 
men, finding mggy fpqiimnmienqea upon mpuntabis of single 
theyodescend imo the'vnlli^ of to refrech their 
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troubles, and therothey enter into li^ten^ and arf l^nd to snscpw 
.by the (^rds of a man^s or woman*! peevishness; and the wprst of 
' the evil is, they are to thank their own follies, for th^ feU into the 
&nare by entering an improper way; ^hrist and the Church were , 
no ingredients in their choice; but as tne Indian women enter into 
tolly fi[)r the price of an elephant, and think their crime warran^ble;, 
so do men and women change their liberty for a rich fortune, and 
show tliemselves to#be |es$ than money, by overvaluing that to all 
the content and wise felicity of their lives; and when they have 
counted the money and their sorrows together, how willingly would 
they buy, with the loss of all that money, modesty, or sweet nature 
to their relative I the odd thousand pounds would gladly be allowed 
in good nature and feir manners. As very a fool is he that chooses 
for beauty principally; it is an ill band of affections to tie two 
hearts together by a little thread of red and white. And they can 
love no longer but until the next ague comes; and they arc fond of 
each other but at the chance bf fancy, or the small-pox, or care, or 
time, or anything that can destroy a pretty flower. 

Jhcre is nothing can please a man without love ; and if a man be 
weary of the wise discourses of the apostles, and of the innocency of 
an even and a private fortune, or hates peace or a fruitful year, he 
hath reaped thoin^ <4ud thistles from the choicest flowers of para- 
dise; fownothing can sweeten felidty itself but love; but when a 
man dwells in love, then the breasts of his wife are as pleasant as t|ift 
droppings u^n the hill of Herraon, her eyes arc feir as the light of 
heaven, she R a fountain sealed, and he can quench his jjjtKt, ailfl 
case his cares, and lay his sorrow down upon ner lap, and can retire 
home as to his sanctuary and refectory, and his gardens of sweetness 
and chaste refreshmenjs. ' No man can tell but he that loves his 
children, how many delicious accents make a man’s heart dance in 
the pretty conversation of those dear pledges; their childishness, 
their stammering, their little angers, their innocence, their imper- 
fections, their necessities, are so many little emanations of joy and 
comfort to him that delights in their persons and society; but 
he that loves no; his wife and children, feeds a lioness at home, 
and bfoods a nest of sorrows, and blessing itself cannot make b:m 
happy 


THE LOSS OF THE DRAKE.** 

J. H. Jw. 

TiiER&*s a garden foil of roses, there’s a cottage the Dove, 

And ^ uout itfoam^bwi and feets beneasb Uiei>!er-luingiDg aao 
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There’s a seat beneath the tulip tree, the sunbeams never scorch. 
There’s jessamine on those cottage walls, there's woodbine round the .. 
ix>rch« 

•A gallant seaman planted th^ — he perished long ago. 

He perished on the ocean wave, but not against the foe. 

He parted with his little ones beneath that tulip tree — 

His boy was by his father's side, his darling onshis knee; 

** Heaven bless thee^ little Emma; night and morning you must 
pray 

To heaven on high, who’ll shield thee^ love, when 1 am far away. 
Nay, weep not I if He wills it, I shall soon be back from sea ; 

Then how we'll laugh and romp and dance around the tulip tree 1 

** Heaven bless thee too, my gallant boy ! the God who rules the 
main 

Can only tell if you and I shall ever mOet again. 

If 1 perish on the ocean wave, when I am dead and gene. 

You'll be left with little Emma in a heartless world alone. 

Your home must' be her home, my boy, whenever you're a man. 

You must love her, you must guard her, as a brother only can. 

** There’s no such thing as fear, my boy, to 'those who trust on high. 
But to part with all we prize on earth, brings moisture to tne eye. 
There's a grave in Ham churchyard — there's a rose-tree marks the 
grave, 

*Tis thy mother's gnwe, go pray there when I'm sailing on the 
wave; 

Think too sometimes of thy Either when thou kneel'st uoon that 
sod. 

How he lived but for his children, for his country, and his God.", 

Farewdl, ^wcll I thou gallant ship I thy course will soon be o’er. 
There are monrnful hearts on l:K>^d thee, there are breaking hearts 
on shore. 

The mother mourned her sailor boy, the maiden mourned heo lovc^ 
And one on deck was musing on a cottage by the Dove;, 

But his features were unmov^, as if all feeling lay cong^ed, 

Th^ little knew how soft a heart that manly form ooncealied., 

Bew8]& bemi^ thou, pliant ship t there’s many a rbek ahead, 
Anotne mist is mantling round thee, like a shroud aroundC.e dead. 
The listless crew lay idly grouped, and idly flapped the sail, 
f And the sea bird pierced the vapour with a memneholy wail ; 

So hushed the scene; they little deeihcd that danger was at hapd. 

Till they hdfed the distant breakers as they rolled upon the strand. 

^*^0 winds were ipnsed, the mist cleared off, till lOighty terhpest rose^ 
And cheeks were blanched thSr ii*w«r yet bad paled befeie tBl^r toesb 
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For the waves that heaved beneath them, bore them headlong t6 the 
rock. 

And face to fece with death they stood, in terror of the shock. 

A crash was heard, the ocean yawned, fhen foamed upon the deck, 
And the gallant Drake dismast^ on the ocean lay a wreck. 

On that rock thQ^ve found a refiige, but the waves that dash its 
side, 

They know must sweep them from it at the flowing of the tidc^ 
With the giant crags b^ore them and the boiling surge between ; 
There was one alone stood dauntless *mid the horrors of the scene. 
They watch the waters rising, each with aspect of dismay ; 

They looked upon their fearless chief, and terror passed away. 

There’s a gallant seaman battling with the perils of the main. 

They saw the waves o’erWhclm him thrice, but thrice he rose again , 
He bears a rope around him,^hat may link them to the beach. 

One struggle more, thou valiant man 1 the shore’s within thy reach. 
Now blest be He who rules on high, though some may die to-night. 
There are more will live to brave again the tempest and the flght. 

They gathered round their gallant chief, they urged him to descend, 
For they loved him as a fother, and he loved them as a friend. 

Nay, go ^e first, my fiiithful crew 1 to love is to obey 1 
’Gainst the cutto or the cannon would I gladly lead the way, 

But 1 stir nqt hence till all are safe, since danger’s in the rear. 
While I live 1 claim obedience I if 1 die I ask^ tear. 

With a smile to cheer the timid, and a hand to help the weak, 
There was firmness in Jiis accents, there was hope upon his check. 
A hundred men are safe on shore, but one is left behind : 

There’s a shriek is mingling wildly with the vrailings of the wind. 
The rope has snapped 1 Almighty God! the noble and the brave 
Is left alone to perish at the flowing of the wave I 

^Midst the filming of the breakers and the howling of the storm ; 
’Midsf the crashing of the timbers stood that solitary form. 

He thought upon his distant hom^ then raised his look on high. 
And thought upon another home— a home beyond the sky ; 
Subllmer than the elements, his spirit was at rest. 

And calm as if his little one was nestling on his breast. 

hk agon^^h^ watched him as each feature grew dat^ 

As with folded arms and fearless mien he waited for his fete. 

Now seen^a^ve the breakers, and now Hidden by the spray. 

As stealthily but surdy heav^ the ocean to its prey j • 

A fiercer wave rolled onward, with the wild gust on its wake^ 

^ And lifeless on the billpws lay the Captain of the P^ak^ / 
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EXCELSIOR. 

H. W. LoNGrxuow. 

6 

[A celebrated American poet, authof of « Evangeline,** &c. Bom 
1867 } ttiU living.] 

The shades of night were felling 
As through an Alpine village passM 
A youth, who bore, *mid snow and ice, 

A banner with the strange device. 

Excelsior I 

His brow was sad; his eye beneath, 

FlashM like a felchion fromjts sheati), 

And like a silveiir clarion rung 
The accents of that unknown tongue, 

Excelsior ! 

In happy homes he saw the light 
Of hou^old fires gleam warm and bright; 

Above, the spectral glaciers shone. 

And from his Hps escaped a groan. 

Excelsior ! 

**Try not the Pass!” the old man said;t 
** Dark lowers the tempest overhead. 

The roaring torrent is dc^ and wide I” 

And loud that clarion voice replied. 

Excelsior ! ^ * 

“0 stay,” the maiden said, “and rest 
Thy weary head upon this breast !” 

A tear stood in his bright blue ^e. 

But still he answer’d with a sigh. 

Excelsior 1 

“ Beware the pine-tree’s wither’d bmncl^l 
Beware the awful avalanche 1 ” 

This was the peasant’s last Good-nlgh^ 

A voice replied fer up. the height, 

Excelsior ! 

At break oFday, as heavenward 
The pious monks of Safnt Barnard 
Utter'd the ofb.repeated prayer, 

cried through t^ startled air« 

^ ^EgceUlorl 
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A by th$ ftiibful hound 

H 4 f-buried in the snow W9l found, 
Still griping in his hand of ice, 
That banner with the stny^e deyice^ 
Excelsior I ^ 

There in the twilight cold and gray. 
Lifeless but beautiful he lay; 

And from the sky, serene and frr, 

A voice feU, like a falling star. 
Excelsior 1 


THE DAUGHTER QF MEATH. 

Thomas Haynes Bayly. 

Tukgbsius, the chief of a turbulent band. 

Came over from Norway and conquer’d the land : 
llebellion had smooth’d the invader’s career. 

The natives shrank from him, in hate, or iri fear ; 
Wftle Erin’s prpud spirit seem’d slumb’ring in peace. 
In secret it panted for death— or release. 

The tumult of battle was hush’d for awj;iile, — 
Turgesius was monarch of Erin’s fair isle. 

The sword of the conqueror slept in its sheath. 

His triumphs wcue honour’d with trophy and wreath ; 
The princes of Erin despair’d of relief, 

And knelt to the lawless Norwegian chief. 

His heart knew the charm of a woman’s sweet smile. 
But ne^er till he came to this beautiful isle. 

Did he know with what mild, yet resistless control. 
That sweet smile can conquer a conqueror’s soul : 

And oh I ’mid the sweet smiles most sure to enthral. 
He soon Wt with one — he thought sweetest of all. 

Xhe br^ye Prince of Meath had a daughter as lair# 
AmtiiC pewU of Loch Neagh which encircled her hair ; 
TtK? ^nupii bi^eld her, and cried, " She shall come 
Tq xmgp. inc of pay gay i^ountain home 5 
Eire mtiift ^th crimson’d the sea, 

ywl Ibrtji thy young daughter to me !^' 

tk# Prince— too indignant t<eweal^ 

tipif h^m*4 a in hi« g4nfe-^n ch^i 
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But quickly that hurried expression was gone. 

Arid calm was his manner, and mild was his tone. 

He answered — " Ere sunset hath crimson’d the sea. 
To-morrow — I’ll seifii my young daughter to thee.” 

” At sunset to-morrow your’p^aoe forsake, 

With twenty young chiefs seek the isle on yon lakei 
And there in its coolest and plea§antesttthades. 

My child shall await you with twenty foir maids : 

Yes — bright as my armour the damsels shall be, 

I send with my daughter, Turgesius, to thee.” 

Turgesius return’d to his palace; to him 

The sports of that evening seem’d languid and dim) 

And tediously long was the darkness of night. 

And slowly the morning unfolded its light; 

The sun seem’d to linger — asif it would be 
An age ere his setting would crimson the sea. 

At length came the moment— the King and his band 
With rapture push’d out thdr light boat from the Isynd; 
And bright shone the gems on their armour, and bright 
Flash’d their fast-moving oars in the setting sun’sjight ; 
And long ere they landed, th^ saw through the trees 
The maidens’ white garments that waved in the breeze. 

More strong fh the lake was the dash of each oar. 

More swift the gay vessel flew on to the shore ; 

Its keel touch’d the pebbles — but over the surf 
The youths in a moment had leap’d to the turf. 

And rushed to a shady retreat in the wood. 

Where many veiled forms mute and motionless stood. 

** Say, which is Melachlin’s foir daughter ? away 
With these veils,” cried Turgesius, " no longer delay; 
Resistance is vain, we will quickly behold 
Which robe hides the loveliest fa^ in its fold ; * 

These clouds shall no longer o’ershadow our bliss, 

Let each seize a vdl— and my trophy be thil I" 

He seized & white veil, and before hipa appear’d 
No fearful weak girl — ^but a foe to be feard! * 

A youth— who sprang forth from his female di«i% 
Like lightning thft fltohes from calm summer skies t 
His hand grasp’d a weqxm, and wild was ^ joy 
That shone in the glance of the warrior bqy« 

ei& white robe a youtls was oon^^BsF^ 
yiV bis opponent with awoid and with shim 
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Turgeslus was slai^-^d the maidens were blest 
Melachlin’s daughter more blithe than the rest ; 
And ere the last sunbeam had yimson’d the sea» 
They hailed the boy«victors<-and Erin was fteel 


THE SUICIDE. 

RiT. GzOKGS CtABBC. 

^ [Author of “ Talcs of the Hall,** Ac. A poet whose **shoit and 
simple annals of the poor** exhibited an accurate knowledge of human 
nature, but who too often showed only its dark side. Born 1 75^ ; 
died 1832.] 

She left her infant off the Sunday morn — 

A creature doom’d to sin — ^in sorrow born j 
She came not home to share our humble meal, 

Her father thinking what his child might feel 
From his hard sentence. Still she came not home. 

The night grew dark, and yet she was not come ; 

^he east wind roar’d, the sea returned the sound. 

And the rain fell, as if the world were di jwnM ; 

There were no lights without, and my goodman 
To flndncss frightened — ^with a groan began 
To talk of Ruth and pray — and tben*hc took 
The Bible down, and read the holy book : 

For he had learning, and when that was done 
He sat in silciJce. — Whither could we run. 

He said— and then rush’d frightened from the dooi, 

For we could bear our own conceits no more. 

We call’d our neighbour^ — there she had not been : 

We met some wanderers— durs they had not seen ; 

We hurried o’er the beach, both north and south. 

Then joined and hurried to our haven’s mouth. 

Where rush’d the falling waters wildly out; 

1 sca^y heard the goMman’s fearful shout. 

Who nw a something on the billoVs side, 

And heaven have mercy on our sins, he cried, 

Jt is my chiH — and to the present hour 
So he believes that spirits have the power. 

And she was gone— the waters %nde and deep 
Bdlf d o’er her body as she lay asleep. 

She heard no more the angry waves and wind, 
heard no^ore the threat’ningifaof n^kind ; 
iwrapt in dark weeds, the refuse of toe stof^ 
th the hard rock was borne her oomely 
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But oil ! what storm was in that mind I what strife^, 
Th^ could oompd her to Uty down her life I 
For she 8eeii({within the sea to wade 
By one at a ilistance» when she first had pray’d i 

Then to a rock within the hither shoah 
Softly, and with a fearfhl step she stole ! 

Then, when she gain’d it, on the she stood 
A moment still— and dropp’d into the flood ! 


ADDRESS TO THE AMERICAN CONGRESS. 

Patrick Henry. 

[Henry was an American patriot, who distinguished himself by 
speeches opposing Great Britain, at the breaking out of the revolu> 
tionary war.] 

Mr? President,— It id natural to man to indulge in the illusions 
of hope; we are apt to shut our against a painful truth, and 
listen to the song of that syren till she transforms us ^nto b^ts. 
Is this the part of wise men engaged in a great and arduous struggle 
for liberty? Are we disposed to be of the number of those who, 
iiAvI..* eyes, see not, and having ears, hear not, the^^ings which so 
nearly concern our temporal sdvadon? For my part, whatever 
anguish of spirit it may oos^ I am willing to know the whole truth; 
to know the worst, and to provide for it* 

I have but one lamp, by which my feeit iure guided; and that is 
the lamp of experience. 1 know of no way of ju^ing of the future 
but by^he past. And judging by the past, 1 wish to know what 
there has bm in the conduct of the British' ministry for the last ten 
years to justify those hopes With which gentlemen have been pleased 
to solace themselves and the house? Is it that Insidious smile with 
which our petition has been lately received? Trust it i.ot, sir, it 
will prove a snare to your feet; suffer not youfsdve^ to be betrayed 
with a kiss. Ask yourselves how this gracious r^^tion of our petU 
tion oemports w*^h those warlike preparations whim cover Qur waters 
and darkm our )and. Are fleets and armies neoessaiy to a work of 
love and reconciliation ? Have we shown omidves so unwilling to be 
reconciled, that force mdst be called m to win buck our It^? Let us 
not deceive ourselves, sin These are the implementii of war and 
subjugation, the bat ar|^itenl8 to Whkii loam tzak gentle- 
men, sir,'' what means fliifl martial array, if its^'|«te he not to 
force us to sfihmlsSion ? Cin gentlemen nsingh possible 

motive for it>c Iwmat IfotWin eiifolliqrTB the 

world,^to(^forsl^fo kocaimulaflonnf No, 

iir«tbn Iman niefoitfoitb; 
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no other. Th^ are sent over to bind and rttet upon us those ehains 
which the British ministry have bdea so k>n^ ibrsing. And what 
have we to oppose to them ? Shall w^ try argument ? Sir, we hav^ 
been trying that for the last teft years. Have we anything new to 
ofler.u|Mn the subject? Nothing. .We have held it up in every 
light of which it is capable; but it has been all in vain. Shall we 
resort to entreaty jnd humble supplication ? What terms shall we 
hnd which have not been already e^austed ? Let us not, I beseech 
you, sir, decei\e ourselves longer. Sir, we have done everything 
that could be done to avert the storm which is now coming or- 
We have petitioned, we have remonstrated, we have supplicated, we 
have prostrated ourselves before the throne, and implored its inter- 
position to arrest the l^rannical hands of the ministry and parlia- 
ment. Our petitions have been slighted, our remonstrances have 
produced additional violence and insult, our supplications have been 
disregarded, and we have bc?n spumed with contempt from the foot 
of the throne. In vain, after these things, may we indulge the fond 
hope of peace and reconciliation. There is no longer any room for 
hope. If we wish to be free, if We wish to preserve inviolate those 
inestimable privileges for which we have been so long contending, 
if we mean not basely to abandon the noble struggle in which we 
have Iwen so long engaged, and which we have pledged ourselves 
never to abandon until the glorious object of our contest shall be 
obtained, we must fight— I repeat it, sir, we must fight 1 An 
appeal to aftns, and to the God of hosts, is ^11 that is left ^ 
They tell us, sir, that we are weak — unable to cope with so 
formidable an adversaiy. But when shall we be stronger ? Will it be 
the next week, or th^ext year ? Will it be when we arc totally dis- 
armed, and when a British guard shall be stationed in every house? 
Shall we gaiher strength by irresolution and inaction ? Shall we 
acquire the means of eficctual resistance by lying supinely on our 
backs, and hugging the delusive phantom of hope until our enemies 
shall have bound us hand and fobt? Sir, we arc not weak, if we 
make a proper use of those means which the God of nature hath 
placid in our power. Three millions of people, armed in the holy 
cause ofliberty, and in such a country as that which wc pos^s, are 
invincible by any force which our enemy can send against us. 
Beside^ sir. We shall not fight our battles alone. There is a just 
God who presides over the destinies of nations, and tiho will raise 
up ftiiiods to fight our battles for us. The battle, sir, is not to the 
strong al<Hie; it is to the vigibnt, the active, the brave. Beside^ 
sir, wu hgte no deetion. If wc were base enough to desire it, it is 
now too.Iitie to retire itom the contSt: there is no retreat, but in 
subi«Mk»rid)d slavoy; Cur dudns are ft>irgedi ; their ^:lanking may 
bn^lieard ^ the pMns of Boston; the war is inevitably and«|g( 
it hornet 1 tepeu let it combi win, sir, to.extenuace 

tSstiomm feay cry pcboel wt iieie is no 

peeoel the war it tMd&f beguiii tlie next^m tm sweets 
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from the north will bring to our cars the clash of resounding arms! 
Our brethren are already in the field! why stand we here idle? ' 
What is it that gentlemen |rish? What would they have? ' Is life 
80 dear, or peace so sweet, as to be purchased at the price of chains 
and slavery ? Forbid it, Almighty God I I know not what poursc 
others may take ; but as for me — give me liberty, or give me deatii 1 


SWEET MARY. 

The Rev. J. Wolfe. 

[Aft Iiish divine. Born 179^ [ died 1823.] 

Ip I had thought thou couldst have died, 

I might not weep fof thee 5 
But I forgot, when by thy side. 

That thou couldst mortal be ; 

It never through my mind had pass’d. 
The time would e’er be o’er. 

That 1 on thee should look my last, 

And thou shouldst smile no more I 

And still upon thy face I look. 

And think ’twill smile again ; 

And still the thought I will not brook. 
That 1 must look in vain I 
But when 1 speak, thou dost not say 
What thou ne’er left’st unsaid. 

And now I feel, as well I may. 

Sweet Mary ! thou art dead 1 

If thou wouldst stay even as thou art, 

All ooldi and*atl serene 
1 still might press thy silent heart, 

* And where thy smiles have been ! 
While e’en thy chill bleak corse ! have. 
Thou seemest still mine own. 

But there 1 lay thee in thy gravo--* 

And lam now alone I 

I do not think, where’er thou art^ 

Thou hast forgotten mej 
And I, perhaps may soothe this heatt^ 
In linking too of thee: 

Yet there was round thee such dawtt ' 
Of light ne’er seen before^ 

& foncy never could have dnjvri^ 

And never can restorel > 



ADAM'S MORNING HYMN. 

John Mitrcuf. 

[The immortal author of Paradise Lost'* Born i6oS} died 

1674.1 

IThese are thy glorious urotks. Parent cr^ood. 

Almighty ! Thine this untven^ frame* 

Thus wondrous fair ; Thyself how wondrous then ! 
Unspeakable* who sltt'st above these heavens 
To us invisible, or dimly seen 
In these thy lowest works; yet these declare 
Thy goodness ht}m thought* and power divine. 

Speak, ye who best can tell, ye sons of light— 

Angels; for ye behold him* and with songs* 

And choral symphonief* day without night* 

Circle his throne rejoicing ; ye in heaven* 

On earth join all ye creatures to extol 

Him first, him last* him midst, and without end. 

Fairest of stars, last in the train of night, 

If better thou belong not to the dawn* 

Sum pledge of day* that crown'st the smiling morn 
Vfnti thy bright circlet, praise him in thy sphere, 

While day ariseth* that sweet hour of pripie. 

Thou «an, of this great world both eye ^nd soul. 
Acknowledge him thy greater ; sound his praise 
In thy eternal course, both when thou climb'st* 

And when high noon hast gain'd, and when thou fairst 
Moon, that now fheet'st the orient sun* now B/st, 

With the fix'd stars, fix'd in their orb that flies. 

And ye five other wandering fires, that move 
In mystic dance not without song, resound 
His praise* who out of darknessr call'd up light. 

Air* and ye elements, the eldest birth 
QS Nature's womby that in quaternion run 
Perpetual circle^ multiform ; and mix 
And nourish all things; let vour ceaseless change 
Vary to our great Maker stiu new praise. 

Xe mists and exhalations, that now rise 
From hill or steaming lake* dusky or gray, 

TilPthe sun paint yotir fleecy skirts with gold. 

In boiiour to the yorld’s Great Author, rise ; 

Whether to dedc^Hth clouds the udboloured sky. 

Or wet the thirs^ earth with foiling showers* 

Rismg or foiling still advance his praise. 

Hit pfifoi^ ye win^ that firom four quartets him 
soft or loud; and wave vodr toot, ve oin^ 
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With every plant, in sign of worship wave. 
Fountains, and ye that warble as ye flow. 
Melodious murmurs, |ivarbling tone his praise. 
Join voices, all ye living souls : Ye birds. 

That singing up to heaven^gate ascend. 

Bear on your wings and in your notes his praise. 
Ye that in waters glide, and ye that walk^ 

The earth, and stately tread, or lowly creep; 
Witness if I be silent, mom of even. 

To hill, or valley, fountain, or fresh shade, 

Made vocal by my song, and taught his praise. 
Hail, universal Lord I be bounteous still. 

To give us only good j and if the flight 
Have gather’d aught of evil, or conceal’d. 
Disperse it, as now light dispels the dark. 


SLAVERY. 

Jamxs Montgomery* 

^[Author of <*The Virorld before the Flood ” and other poeihs, and 
nariy i/cautiflil hymns.^ Born 1771 5 died 1854.] 

'Twas night : — his babes around him lay at rest. 

Their mother slumber’d on their flither’s breast: 

A yell of murder rang around their bibd; 

They woke j their cottage blazed ; the victims fled ; 

Forth sprang the ambush’d ruffians on their ptey. 

They caught, they bound, they drove them fiir away; 

The white man boughfthem at the mart of blood; 

In pestilential barks they cross’d the flood ; 

Then were the wretched ones asunder torn 
To distant isles, to separate bondage borne. 

Denied, though sought with tears, the sad relief 
That misery loves,--^ fellowship of 
Lives there a savage ruder than the 
-~Cruel as death, insatiate as the grave. 

False as the winds that found his v<^ bloiTt 
Remorseless as the ^f that yawns l^Mow, 

Is he who toils uptm the wdftinjg^ifoot^v 
A Christian brokdr in trade ^ blood; 

Boisterous in speech, in action prackpl sfed Ifeit 
He buy5,ihe kdis, — ^hc ate;d$; ht kills^, M 
At n(^ n> when sky dhd ocean, odm and dear, 

Bei^ r&und his bark one blue unbroken spheiei 
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When dancing dolphins sparkle through the brines 
And sunbeam circles o^er the water shine | 

He sees no beau^ in the heavenifieienc^ 

No soul mchanting sweetness in the soenct 
But darkly scowling at the glorious day. 

Curses the winds that Idlter on their way. 

When swollen with hurricanes the billows rise^ 

To meet tbe^htning midway from the skies 
When from the unburthen*d hold Kls shrieking slaves 
Are cast, at midnight, to the hungry waves ; 

Not for his victims strangled in the deeps. 

Not for his crimes the harden’d pirate weeps. 

But grimly smilingr when the storm is o’er. 

Counts his sufe gains, and hurries back for more. 

U — 

EVIL EFFECTS OF SUPPRESSING INGUIRY. 

John Milton. 

Behold, now, this vast city,* a city of refuge, the mansion-house 
of liberty^ encompassed and surrounded with God’s protection ; the 
shop of ^r hath not there more anvils and hammers working to 
htshion but the plates and inkruments of armed justice in defence 
of beleaguered truth, than there be pens and heads there sittiD;;: by 
their studious lamps, musing, searching, Evolving new notions 
and ideas wherewith to present, as with their homage and their 
fealty, the approaching reformation $ others, as fast reading, trying all 
things, assenting to thft force of reason and convincement. This ia 
a lively'and cheerful presagb of our happy success and victory. For 
as in a body when the blood is fresh, the spirits pure and vigorous, 
not only to vita), but to rational Acuities, and those in the acutest 
and the pertest operations of wit and subtlety, it argues in what 
good plight and constiturion the body is; so, when the cheerfulness 
of thw people is so sprightly up as that it has not only wherewith to 
guard well its o^n frei^om and safi^yi but to spare, and to bestow 
upon the solidest and sublimesc points of controversy and new in« 
ventiqp, it betokens us not <degenerated, nor drooping to a fatal 
decay, by casting off the old and wrinkled skin of emruption, to 
outlive these pangs, and wax young again, entering me glorious 
drays <^rtiuth and prosonrous virtue, destined to become great and 
honourable in riieiMe latter ages. Methink* / see in my ikiid a 
and puinant nationMntstng herself Hie a etrmg mm sfteT eUep, 
and ihnkkg her irninatu laeki ; metkmke / eee herrdi ah ea^Uk 
ineuil$^ rnimv youth, md kmdUng her^unimdtd 

London.' 

t MMng, that is, mmtmv, casting oft old and ^'vtged ftatlttldi 
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(He full miiUday learn ; f urging and unsealing her kng^abuied 
sight at the fountain itsef <f keqvenly radiance / while ,(he whole 
jwise qf Hnmous and Jlockir^ hirdst with those also that love ths 
twilight, flutter about, amazed at what she means, and, in their 
envious gabble, would prognosticate ckyear qf sects and schisms. 

What should ye do, then ? Should yc suppress all ttiis flowery 
wop of knowledge and new light sprung up, and yet springing daily, 
in this dty ? Should ye set an oliprcny of twenty engrossers’" over 
it, to bring a flimine upon our minds again, when we shall know 
nothing but what is measured to us by their bushel ? Believe it. 
Lords and Commons, th^ who counsel ye to such a suppressing, 
do as good as bid ye suppress yourselves ; and I will soon show 
how. If it be desired to know the immediate cause of all this free 
writing and free speaking, there cannot be assigned a truer than 
your own mild, and free, and humane government ; it Is the liberty, 
lx)rd8 and Commons, which yoi*f owmvalorous and happy counsels 
have purchased us j liberty, which is the nurse of all great wits, — 
this is that which hath ratified and enlightened our spirits, like the 
influence of heaven ; this is that which hath enfranchised, enlarged, 
and lifted up our apprehensions degrees above themselves. Ye 
cannot make us now less capable, less knowing, less eagerly pur- 
suing of the truth, unl^ )*e first make yourselves, that made us so, 
less the lovers, less the founders, of our true liberty. We ian grow 
ignorant again, brutish, formal, and slavish, as ye found us ; but 
yoiMhsn, must first become that which you cannot bc; oppressive, 
arbitrary, and tyrannous, as they were from whom yc have freed 
us. That our hearts are now more capacious, our thoughts more 
erected to the search and expectation of greatest and exactest things, 
is the issue of your own virtue propagated in fls ; ye cannot suppress 
that, unless ye reinforce an abrogated and merciless law, that fethers 
may dispatch at will their own children ; and who shall then stick 
closest to yc and excite others ? Not he who takes up arms for 
coat and conduct, and his four nobles of Dahegelt,* Although 1 
dispraise not the defence of just immunities, yet I love my peace 
better, if that were all. Give me the liberty to know, to uttn^, and 
io argue freelva according tmmseience, above all Hbertietu 


that their place may be supplied with new and uninjured ones. This 
Kfors m the conduct of the people in rejecting old opinb^ and 
abolishing old institutions, and replacing theiflcby others. 

* Mono^lisers. 

t The Danegelt was a tax levied by King deftly the 

evpense of rensting the invasions of theDanet^or tthnotelMie peace by 
•p ignoniiiiiotti tribute ^ it wa abplbhed by 
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CASSIUS INSTIGATING BRUTUS TO OPPOSE CASAH 

SKAX8PkAll|» 

Honour is the sulnect of my story t 
I cannot tell what you and other men 
Think of this life, but for my single 8el( 

Td rathejwot be, as live to he 
In awe of such a thing as 1 myself. 

1 was born free as So were you. 

We both have fed as well, and we can both 
Endure the winter's cold as well as he. 

For once upon a raw and gusty day, 

The troubled Tiber chahng with his shores, 

Caesar says to me^ " Dar'st thou, Cassius, now 
Leap in with me into this angry flood. 

And swim to yonder point ?" Upon the word, 

Accoutred as I was, 1 plung^ in. 

And bade him follow; so indeed he did. 

Thc.torrent roar'd, and we did buffet it 
With lusty sinews, throwing it aside, 

And stemming it with hearts of controversy, 
iBut ere we oould arrive the point propos'd, 

Caesar ci/d ** Help me, Cassius, or I sink." 

Tljen as iEncas, our great ancestor, 

Did from the flames of Troy upon^is shoulders 
The old Anchises bear, so, from the waves of Tiber 
Did 1 the tired Caesar: and this man 
Is now becouie a god, and Cassius is 
A wretched creature, and must bend his body 
If Caesar carelessly but nod on him. 

He had a fever when he was in Spain, 

And when the fit was on him, 1 did mark 
How he did shake : 'tis true^ this god did shake ; 

His coward lips did from their colour fly, 

And that same eye, whose he&d doth awe the world. 

Did lose its lustre ; 1 did hephim groan s 
Ay, and that tongue of his, that bade the Romans 
Mark trim, and write his speeches in their books, 

Alas ! it cr/d, " Give me some drink, Titiniiil • 

As a sick girl. . Ye rods ! it doth amaze me, 

A man of sucV a teeble temper should 
So gjtt.the sjfirt of ttie majestic, world. 

Ana bear mt oaim aione I 

Why.^ian. be doth bestride the naAow world 
Tike aJColossi^ and we sorry dwarfe 
Walk tuidermis huge legs, apd peep aodhf. 

’ To find ourselves disbonourable graves. 
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Men pometim^ b^ve been ti$9te^ pf their fates | 

The &ult, dear Bratus, is not in our stars, 

But in ourselves, t^t we ve underlings. 

Brutus and Caesar t* What should be in that Caesar ? 
Why should that name be sounded more than yours ? 
Write them together, youiH i$ as &ir a name; 

Sound them, it doth ba:oine the niouth as well ; 
Weigh them, it is a$ heavy; conjure trith them, 
Bratus will start a spirit as soon as Caesar. 

Now, in the name of all the gods at once. 

Upon what meats doth this our Ceesar feed. 

That he is grown so great ? Age, thou art shamM ; 
Rome, thou hast lost the breed of noble bloods ! 
When went there by an age, since the Great Flood, 
But it was fam*d with more than one man ? 

When could they say, till now, who talk’d of Rome, 
That her wide ^Is encompass’d biit one man ? 

Oh ! you and I have heard our Others say. 

There was a Brutus once, that would have brook’d 
The infernal devil to keep his state in Rome, 

As easily as a'king t 


THE BROTHERS. 


Samvsl RoGgas. 

[Author of ** The Pleasures of Mcmpm’* Italy,” Ac. A rich 
London banker. Born 176a; died 1855. J 


Ik the same hour the breath of life receiving. 

They came together and were beautiful ; 

But, as they slumbered in their mother’s lap, 

How mournful w^ their beauty I She would sit, •, 
And look and w^ji and look and ^e^ again; 

For Nature had rarh^f her vrork achtev& 
Drying, like a step-dimt^ to the babes 
Her noblest gifts; denying speech to one 
And to the other— reason. 


(Seven years gon^ l^, seven mel 
Another earner al feir, and fturer st 
Ahd now, how an:|ipusly the ippt) 

Till reason dawned and spept^ dec 

t were his; and do^'ihfs lfsidt 
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On*^e hilU$td€^ where still the cottage stands 
(’Tis neas the upper fidls in Lauterbrounn; 

For there 1 sheltered once, their frugal hearth 
Blazing with mountain-pinelwhen I appea^. 

And there, as round th^ sate, I heard their story,) 

On the biil<:side, among the cataracts, 

In happy ignorance the children play^ ; 

Alike unconscious, through their cloudless day. 

Of whatfthey had and had not; everywhere 
Gathering rock-flowers; or, with their utmost might. 
Loosening the fragment from the precipice. 

And, as it turnbl^, listening for the plunge; 

Yet, as ly instinct, at the 'customcd hour 
Returning ; the two eldest, step by step, 

Lifting along, and with the tenderest care, 

Their infant-brother. 

Once the hour was pa^^t ; 

And, when she sought, she sought and could not find ; 
And when she found — ^Where was the little one ? 

Alasl they answered not; yet still she asked, 

Still in her grief forgetting. 

With a scream. 

Such as an eagle sends forth, when he soars, 

A scream that through the woods scattered dismay, 

The idiot boy looked up into the sky. 

And leaped and laughed aloud and leaped again ; 

As if he wished to follow in its flight 

Something just gone — and gone from earth to heaven ; 

While he, ^hose every gesture, every look 

Went to the heart, for from the heart it came, 

He who nor spoke nor heard, all things to him, 

Day after day, as silent as the graven 
(To him unknown the melody of birds. 

Of waters — and the voice tliat should have soothed 
His infant-sorrows, singing him to sleep,) 

Fled to her mantle as for r^ge there. 

And, as at once overcome 4fth fear and grief, 

Covered his hearl and wept. A dreadful thought 
Flashed through her brain. “ Has not some bird of Dicr, 
Thirsting to dip his beak in innocent blood- 
It must, it xiwst be so f’ — And so it was. 

There i^an eagle that had long acquired 
AbsoluteJray, ^ lord of aflomain. 

$gvag&^hliine; nor from the hills alone 
pftlmng large tribute but from every vale; 

Map^ eyve, when^er he ddgned|o sto^, 

Ble4 tm Great*wa8 tSe reoQn>f)en9(:s 
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A$8ured to him who laid the tyrant low ; 

And near his nest, in that eventful hour* 

Calmly and patiently, a hunter stood, 

A hunter, as it chanced, of old renown. 

And, as it chanced, thdr &ther. 

In the south 

A speck appeared, enlarging; and ere long. 

As on his journey to the golden sun. 

Upward he came, ascending through the clouds, 

Thati like a dark and troubled sea, obscured 
The world beneath. — ** But what is in his grasp ? 

Ha 1 *tis a child— and may it not be oui^ ? 

I dare not,*cannot ; and yet why forbear. 

When, if it lives, a cruel tjpath awaits it ? 

May He, who winged the shaft when Tell stood forth. 
And shot the apple^from the youngling's head. 

Grant me the strength, the cfiurage " As he spoke. 

He aimed, he fired; and at his feet they fell. 

The eagle and the cbHd; the child unhurt; 

Though, such the grasp, not even in death relinquished. 


FORGIVENESS. 

Anonymous. 

A SOLDI BR, whose regiment lay in a garrison town in England, was 
about to be brought l^fore his commanding officer for some ofifence. 
He was an old offender, and had been often pdnished. *' Here he is 
again/* (said the officer, on his name being mentioned) ** flogging 
-disgrace— solitary confinement— everything— has been tried with 
him." Whereupon tSic sergeant stepp^ forward, and apologizing 
for the liberty he took, said, ** There is one thing which has never 
been done* with him yet, sir." ** What is that said the officer. 
•‘Well, sir," said the sergeant, "he has never been forgiVen.” 
" Forgiven 1" exclaimed the colonel, surprised at the suggestion. 
He rejected for a few minutes, ordered the culprit to be bought 
in, and asked him what he had to say to the charge? " Nothing, 
sir," was hjs reply, “only, I am soriy for what I have done,” 
Turning a kind and pitiful look on the man, who expected i)pthing 
else than that his punishmentwould be incr^^^ with the repetition 
of his offenc^ the colonel addressed him, mng, “Well, we have 
tried everything with you, *and now we ar^iNsolved. to— forgive 
you!" The* soldier was struck dumb with^^mazement 1 The 
tqgrs started in his eyes, and he wept like a chtkh^e was humbled 
To the dtist; and tanking his officer, he be the old, 

lefractpiy,* inoofTigible man ? * No I from that day forwanVhe wat 
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t newrman. He Vho told us the stoiy had him for years under 
his eye, and a better conducted man never wore the Queen’s 
'colours. In him kindness bent one ^om harshness could not 
break. The man was conquered by morcy, and melted by love. 

Have you to do with one with whom you have tried every kind of 
punishment in vain t The neift time you are going to strike the 
blow, stay your hand, and say, Welh 1 have tri^ everything with 
you ; now 1 have rc|olved to forgive you.” Who knows but you 
also may touch the £cret chord of that heart, and find the eaquisite 
lines of the Poet true 

Each block of marble in the mine 
Conceals the Paphian Queen : 

Apollo robed in light divine, 

And Pallas, the%ene : — 

It only needs the lof^ thought. 

To give the gfories birth; 

And lo ! by skilful fingers wrought, 

They captivate the earth ! 

So — in the hardest human heart. 

One little well appears, 

A fountain in some hidden part, 

Brimful of gentle tears : 
it only needs the master touch 
Of love’s or pity’s hand j 
And lo 1 the rock with water burstii 
And gushes o’er the land. 


ELEGY IN A COUNTRY CHURCHYARD. 

Thomas Gray. 

[Autlior of The Bard *' and a few odes allowed to be unsurpassed 
in the hannonioas flow of their measure and finished diction. Was 
professor of modern history at Cambridge. Born 1716 ; died 1771.] 

The curfew tolb the knell of parting day; 

lowing herd wmds slowly o’er the lea; 

The ploughman hcJneward plods his weary way. 

And leaves the wmd>--to darkness^^and t6 me. ■ 

Now fedes the^immering landscape on the tight 
And all t^iej^ solemn stillness holds. 

Save wher^ne b^le wheeb his droning flight, 

Aq^ drowsy tinkUDgs lull the disfent folds ; 
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Save thaj, from yondcf ivy-mantled towar*. 

The moping owl does to the moon complain 
Of sucht as wanderine near her secret bower, 

Molest her ancient s(ftitaiy reign. 

Qeneath these nigged elms, yew-tree’s shade, 
Where heaves the turf in many a mouldering heap^ 
Each in his narrow cell for ever laid, 

The rpde forefiithers of the hamlet sleqia 

The breezy call of incense-breathing morn. 

The swallow twittering from the straw-built shed ; 
The cock’s shrill clarion, or the echoing horn. 

No more shall rouse them from their lowly l)cd. 

For them no more the blazing hearth shall bum, 

Or busy housewife ply her cve^ning care; 

No children run to lisp their sire’s return, 

Ot climb his knees the envied kiss to share. 

Oft did the harvest to thdr sickle yield; 

Their furrow oft the stubborn glebe has broke 5 
How jocund did they drive their team a-held I 
How bow’d the woods beneath their sturdy stroke^ 

Let not ambition mock their useful toil, 

Their homely Joys, and destiny obscure. 

Nor grandeur near, with a disdainful smile. 

The short and simple annals of the poor. 

The boast of heraldry, the pomp of fower. 

And all that beauty, all that wealth e’er gave, 

Await, alike, the inevitable hour 1 
The paths of glory lead but to the grave. 

Nor you, ye proud, impute to these the fault. 

If memory o^er their tombs no trophies raise, 

Where, through the long-drawn aisle and h'etted vault. 
The p^ing anthem swells the note of prai^. 

storied urn, or animated bust. 

Back to its mansion call the fleeting breath? 

Can honour’s voice prqvoke tile dust, 

Or flattery soothe the dull cold ear^f death ? 

Perhaps, in this neglected spot, U laldV 
Some heart once pregnant with oelqtiajtere i 
Hands, ^tthe rod of entire i^ig|xt hamiiiav'd 
Or wak*d to ecataay*^ living lyr|: 
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But knowle^gts to ttitir ^es her ample pag<u 
Rich with the spoib of time, did ne*er unr#i 
Chill penury repress'd their nol^- rag^ 

And froze the ^nial current of the souK 

Full many a gem of purest ray Serene, 

The dark un&thom'd caves of ocean bear; 

Full many a flower is boro to blush unseen. 

And waste if& sweetness on the desert air. 

Some village Hampden, that, vnth dauntless breasti 
The little tyrant of his fields withstood; 

Some mute inglorious Milton, here may rest. 

Some Cromwell, guiltless, pf his countr/s blood. 

Th' applause of listening senates to command. 

The threats of pain ruin to despise. 

To scatter plenty o’er a smiling land. 

And read their history in a nation’s eyes. 

Their lot forbade: nor circumscrib’d alone 
Their growing virtues, but their crimes confined: 
Forbade to wade through slaughter to a throne, 

^Ihd shut the gates of mercy on mankind ; 

The struggling pangs of conscious truth to hide ; 

To quench the blushes of ingenuous j^hame ; 

Or heap the shrine of luxury and pride, 

With incense kindled at the muse’s fiame. 

Far from the madding crowd’s ignoble strife, 

Their sober wishes never learn'd to stray ; 

Along the cool sequestered vale of life 
They kept the noiseless tenor of their way. 

Yet even these bones, from insult to protect, 

Some frail memorial still erected nigh. 

With uheouth rhymes and shapeless sculpture deck'i^ 
Implores tl» passing fibute of a sigh. 

Their name^ their years, spelt by th’ unletter’d niMse. 
The place of &mf and eulogy supply ; 

And many a f)a3 text around she strews, 

That teadb tbdmtic moralists to die. 

For who, Hfdumb Forgetfulness a prey. 

This plewg anxious being e’er resign’d. 

Left precincts of the djeerfiil-day, 

}lAr cast one n>pging lingering look fadnnq ^ 
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On some fond breast the parting soul reli^ 

Some pious drops the closing ^e requires 1 
Eyen from the tomb pc voice of Nature/sies^ 

Even in our ashes live their wonted hres* 

For the^ who^ mindful of thft unhonour’d dead^ 

Dost in these lines their artless tale relate;, 

If, chan^ by lonely contemplation led, c 
Some kindr^ spirit shsdl inquire thy &t^ 

Haply some hoaiy-headed swain may say— 

**Oft have we seen him, at the peep of ^wn 
Brushing, with hasty steps, the dews away. 

To meet the sun upon the ^land lawn. 

There, at the foot of yonder nodding beech. 

That wreathes its old fantastic roots so high. 

His listless length at noon^de would he stretch. 

And pore upon the brook that bubbles by. 

Hard by yon wood, now smiling as in scorn, 

Mutt’ring his wayward hincies he would rove ; 

Now drooping, woeful wan, like one forlorn. 

Or craz’d with care, or cross’d in hopeless love* 

One mom I miss’d him on th’ accustom’d hill. 

Along the heath, and near his favourite tree : 

Another came s'* nor yet beside the rill. 

Nor up the lawn, nor at the wood was he : 

The next;, with dirges due^ in sad array. 

Slow through the church-way path we saw him borne— 
Approach, and read (for thou canst read) the lay, 
’GraveJ on the stone beneath yon aged thorn.” 

THE EPITAPH. 

Here rests his head, upon the lap of eartli, 

4. youth to fortune and to fome unknown t 
Fair science frown’d not on hia humble birth. 

And Melancholy mark’d him fc ‘ her own. 

Lar^ was his bounty, and his soul sincem# 

Heaven did a recompense as largely ^d. 

He gave to misery all he had — a tear^ ^ 

He gain’d from heavui — (’twos all he V'<WdV— « frieiii 

No frirther seek his merits to disdqse^^ . 

Or draw bis frailties from their dr^ abod^ 
tThtre thep aTike in trebling hoM repose) 

Tlie bosom of his Father and his God. 



THE RAVEN. 

Eooar Allan IPoi. 

[A gmt liH original genius, but dissipated man. Bora at Bald- 
aiore,.U.S.A. 1811 j died,. in a hospital there, 1849.] 

Once upon a midnight 4 rea^^ while I pondered, weak and weary, 
Over many a quaintand curious volume of forgotten lore-* 

While I nodd^, nearly napping, suddenly there came a tapping. 

As of some one gently rapping, rapping at my chamber-door. 

•''Tb some visitor,** 1 muttered, "tapping at my chamber-door— 
Only this, and nothing more.** 

Ah, distinctly I remember, it wa#in the bleak December, 

And each separate dying ember wrought its ghost upon the floor. 
Eagerly 1 wished the morrow,«*vainly I had sought to borrow 
From my books surcease of sorrow-sorrow for the lost Lenore — 
For the rare and radiant maiden whom the angels name Ignore, 
Nameless here for evermore. 

And the silken, sad, uncertain rustling of each purple curtain 
Thrilled me — ^filled me with fantastic terrors never felt before : 

So that nm, to still the beating of my heart, I stood repeating, 

“ *Tis some visitor entreating entrance at my chamber-door,— 

Some late wsitor entreating entrance at my chamber-door; 

This it is, and notUng more.** 

Presently my soul grew stronger; hesitating then no longer, 

" Sir,** said I, "or Madam, truly your forgiveness I implore; 

But the foct isl was napping, and so gently you came rapping. 

And so fointly you came tapping, tapping at my chamber-door,— 
That I scarce was sure 1 heard you** — here I opened wide the 
door:— 

Darkness there, and nothing more. 

Deep igto the darkness peering, long 1 stood thcre^ wondering^ fear- 
ing, 

Doubting, dreaming dreams no.itiortal ever dared to dream before; 
But the silence was unbroken, Jnd the stillness gave no token. 

And tlie only word there spolAi vras die whispered word *^nore 1 ** 
*rhi8 1 whisperec^and an e^ murmured back theword *^enoTC t** 
IMerdy this^ and nothing more. 

Back into the dumber j/ihiing, all my soi^ vrithin me burning, 
Soon again I heard a jsroing, something louder than befi^re. 

" Surely,** said I, "|^y that is something at my window latcioe; 
Let me se^ then, j&t thereat is, and this mystesy explore— 

Let my heart be ^ a qaoment^ and this mysterjr utplore;— 

*Tii the win<( and noihing^inoiei 
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Open here I flang the shatter, When, With many a flirt and flutter. 

In there stepped a stately Raven, of the saintly days of yore. 

Not the least obeisance maae he^ — ^not a moment stopped or stay? ^ 

Hut, with mien of lord or lady, perehed above my chambci*door— 
Farmed upon a bast of F^las, just above my chamber-door — 
Perched, and sdi atyl nothing more# 

Then this ebony bird beguiling my sad fluicy into smiling^ 

Sy the grave and stern decorum of the countenance it wore. 

“ Though thy crest be shorn and shaven, thou," I said, “art sure i.c/ 
craven, 

Ghastly, grim, and ancient Raven, wandering from the nightly 
shore — 

Tell me what thy lordly name is on the Night's Plutonian shore 1” 
Guoth the Raven, “ Nevermore.” 

Much I marvelled this ungainly fowl to hear discourse so plainly, 
Though its answer little meaning, little relevancy bore; ' 

For we cannot help agreeing that no living human being 
Ever yet was blessed with seeing bird above his chamber-door^ 

Bird or beast upon the sculptured bust above his chamber-door. 

With such name as “ Nevermore.” 

But the Raven, sitting lonely on that placid bust, spoke only 
That one word, as if his soul in that one word he did outpour. 
Nothing further then he uttered; not a fisather then he fluttered. 

Till I scarcely more than muttered, “Other friends have flown 
before; 

On the morrow He will leave me, as my Hopes have flown before.” 

Then the bird said, “ Nevermore.” 

Startled at the stillness broken by reply so aptly spoken, 
“iDoubtless,” said I, “what it utters, is its only stock and stor^ 
Caught from some unhappy master whom unmerciful Disaster 
Followed fast and fl)Uow^ l^ttr tillNis songs one burden bpre^ 
Till the dirges of hb Hope that melancholy burden bore 
Of ‘ Never— neverhurfe.* ” 

But the Ram stiU beguiling aU my sad roijd into 
Straight f w^h(»led a cuslfloned seat in from^f bird; ^d iMist^ khfl 
door^ • ^ 

upon the velvet sinking 1 betook mysdfVVmkiiikf 
Fincy unto ftngy, thinking what thjb ominoua bnii of 
What gfiih, uflgainty, Manfly, and ominoui^K-rd of yore 
Meant in croaking “Nevermore,” 
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Thus 1 sat engaged in guesstngi but no syllable expressing 
To the fowl whose fiery ^es now burn^ into my bosom's core j 
This, and more, I sat divining, with iny*bead at ease reclining 
On the cushion's velvet lining that the lamp-light gloated o'er. 

But whose velvet violet lining with the lamp-light gloating o'eir 
She shfdi press, nevermore I 

I'hen, niethought, the air grew denser, perfumed from an unseen 
censer 

Swung by Seraphim whose footfidls tinkled on the tufred fioor« 
Wretch!” I cried, 'Thy God hath lent thee— by these angels he 
hath sent thee 

Respite — respite and nepenthe from thy memories of Lenpre ! 

Quaff, oh quaff this kind nepenthe, and forget this lost Lenorc!” 

Quoth the Raven. “ Nevermore.” 

" Prophet !” said I, " thing of evil ! — prophet still, if bird or devi 
Whether Tempter sent, or whether tempest tossed thee here ashore^ 
Desolate, yet all undaunted, on this desert land enchanted — 

On this Home by Horror haunted — tell me truly, I implore — 

Is there — is there balm in Gilead? — ^tell me — tell me, I implore !” 

Quoth the Haven, “ Nevermore.” 

•• Prophet !”«iid I, ” thing of evil ! — prophet still, if bird or devil ! 
By that Heaven that bends above us, — by that God we both 
adore— 

Tell this soul with sorrow laden, if, within the distant Aidcnn, 

It shall clasp a saintedmiaiden whom the angels name Lenore — 
Clasp a rare and radiant maiden whom the angels name Lenore ?” 

Quoth the Raven, ” Nevermore.” 

" Be that word our sign of parting, bird or fiend I" I shrieked, up- 
starting — • 

** G^ thee back ihto the tempest, and the Night's Plutonian shore! 
Leave no black plume as a token of that lie thy soul hath spoken ! 
Leave my loneliness unbrokA 1— <iuit the bust above my door !— 
Tak^ thy beak from out mjf h^ut^ and take thy form from off my 
door!** 

Quoth the Raven, ‘‘Nevermire.” 

And the II|sm> ncivt^itting, stilt H siftings ftiH to 
On the pallid bust j^mllas just above fhy ebamber-oodr ; 

And his eyes havs^l the seeming of a dimoih^s that todnsamk|^ 
And ^e {ani^Sliut c/er 1dm streaihing khrofrs htosfuidow ofLthe 
nbof] 

And nay^ind from ont that shadotr that lie^ fioattng on pill 
$haU*be lifted— Neverhawe I 
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LABOUR, 

Ti^omas Cahitui. 

[Author of •<Thc History of thcJFrench Revolution *’ and numc< 
rou$ ‘hiitoncal and biographical works. Born 1795 $ is now (1867) 
Lord Rector of the University of Edinburgh.] 

* 

Two men I honour and no third. First, the toil-worn craftsman 
that with earth-made implement laboriously conquers the earth and 
makes her man^. Venerable to me is the hand, hard and coarse; 
wherein notwithstanding lies a cunning Virtue, indefeasibly royal, as 
of this planet. Venerable, too, is the rugged face all weather tanned, 
besoiled, with his rude intelligence, for it is the face of a man living 
man-like. Oh, but the more venerable for thy rudeness, and even 
because we must pity as well as love, thee ! Hardly entreated bro- 
ther I For us was thy back so bent, for us were thy straight limbs 
and fingers so deformed ; thou wtrt our conscript on whom the lot 
fell, and fighting our battles wert so marred. For in thee too lay a 
God-creat^ form, but it was not to l>c unfolded ; encru''ted must it 
stand with the thick adhesions and defacements of labour , and thy 
body, like thy soul, was not to know freedom. Yet toil on, toil on • 
thou art in thy duty, be out of it who may ; thou toildrt for the 
altogether indispensable daily bread. 

A second man I honour, and still more highly, him who is seen 
toiling for the spirit\»lly indispensable — not daily bread, but the 
bread of life. Is not he,. too, in his duty; endeavouring towards 
inward harmony ; revealing this, by act or by word, through all his 
outward endeavours, be they high or low ? Highest of all when his 
outward and his inward endeavours are one : when we can name him 
artist ; not earthly craftsman only, but inspired thinker, who with 
heaven-made implement conquers heaven for us ! If the poor and 
humble toil that we have food, must not the high and glorious toil 
tor him in return that he may 'have light, guidance, freedom, im- 
mortality ? These two, in all their degrees, I honour ; all else is 
chaff and dust, which let the wind blow whither it listeth. 

♦ ♦ « * * * * 

There it a perennial nobleness, akH even sacredness, in work. 
Were he ever so benighted, or fbrgetfuHbf his high calling, thilre is 
always hope, m a man that actually and earnestly vrorks ; in idleness 
alone there is perpetual despair. Consider \^ow, even in the n. finest 
sorts of labour, the whole soul of a man ik<^posed into real har- 
mony* He bends himsel^with free valour'^^^nst his tadc; ank 
douH sorrow, remorse^ indignation* >q|»pair itsdf, shrink 

murmuring nt off in their caves. The glow of^^ur in him is a 
pifi..l^iig nre^ wherdn all poison is burnt up; anS^ smoke itself 
there is mide a br^t and messed flame. 

Bijdlieff li h^yrfio has tbuiid his work; ktUva M k> other 
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blessedness; he W‘a life purpose. Labour is life. From me neurc 
of the worker rises the celestial force, beathed into him by Almighty 
God, awakening him to all nobleness, to all knowledge. Hast mop 
valued patience^ cour^ openness to light, or readiness to own thy 
mistakes ? In wrestling with.the dim brute powers of fec^ thou 
wilt* continually learn. For every noble work the possibilities are 
diffused through immensity, undlscoverable except to faith. 

Man, son of heeven 1 is there not in thine inmost hetirt a spirit 
of active method, giving thee no rest till thou unfold it?i^ Complain 
not. Look up, wearied brother. See thy fellow-workmen lurviylng 
throucrh eteTnitv. the sacred band of immortals. 


THE BRAVE. 

J. £. Carpentxr. 

Who arc the brave ? the warriors bold 
That slaughter their fellow men for goltl 
That risk their lives in the battle fray? 

Daring th^ arc — not brave arc thw. 

The Hindoo widow mounts the pile. 

And meets her death with a placid smile, 

The veriest coward for death will crave 
He who strunrles for bread is the truly brave. 

Who arc the brave ? the brave are they 
Who toil at the loom from day to day ; 

Who dig and delve in the open held 
For the miserly pittance their labour^l yield; 
The millions who work with hand or head 
For little beyond their daily bread; 

/Ever to want, and never to save. 

The rich man’s sl^ci are the truly brave. 

Who are riie bra^? the suRbring boat 
That never of^ealth had chance to boasl^ 

Yet never hatj fallen or turn’d aside 
Prom the pLm of truth, or oyipnes^ pridei 
Bnt who f^rn the tempter, come what ma;^ 
That th^ lives may be pure as the open day; 
Who w not a trophy to deck thdr nave, 
Tlie^floiiesk^aiid Foot are truly onve. 
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IlOLLA'S ADDRESS TO THE PERUVIANS. 

Rxckar^ Bkiksut Shimidan. 

[Author of Th« School for Scandal** and other comedieB } was 
ighijr celehiated as an orator, a memher pf Parliament, and privy 
^uncillor. Born 1751$ died x 8 | 6 *] 

0 

My btnw asawntea— partners of my toil, my feelings, and my 
filxne l—Can R6ll^*s words add vigour to the virtuous energies which 
inspire your hearts ? — ^No 1 you have judged as I have, the foulness 
of the crafty plea by which these bold invaders would delude you. 
Your generous spirit has compared, as mine lias, the motives which, 
in a war like this, can animate their minds and ours. They, by a 
strange frenzy • driven, fight for power, for plunder, and extended 
rule — ^wc, for our country, our altar^ and our homes. They follow 
an adventurer whom they fear, and obey a power which they hate 
—we serve a monarch whom we love, a God whom we adore. 
Whene’er they move in anger, desolation tracks their progress! 
whene’er they pause in amity, afHiction mourns their friendship. 
They boast they come but to improve our state, enlarge our thoughts, 
and free us from the yoke of error! — Yes; they will give enlightened 
freedom to our minds ; who are themselves the slaveyr of passion, 
avarice, and pride 1— They offer us their protection ; — yes, such pro- 
tection as vultures give to lambs — covering and devouring them. 
They call upon ut» to barter all the good we fiave inherited and 
proved, for tne desperate chance of something ^ttcr, which they 
promise. Be our plain ansvrer this : — ^Thc throne we honour is the 
people’s choice — ^thc laws we reverence arp.our brave fethers’ legacy — 
the faith we follow teaches us to live in bonds of charity with all 
mankind, and die with hopes of bliss b^ond the grave. Tell your 
invaders this, and tell them too, we seek no change ; and least of 
all such change as they would bring us. 


A GLASS OF /OLD WATER 
O. B. 

[The celebrated Ameticau t^petance 

Whshe is the liquor *whidi God thdieteruid b^ws for all his 
dsildren ? Not in the simmering SW^ Ares choked 

with poisonous gasQ^ and siirroimded WitnS^ of sickening 
.odours, and ranf corrandons, dc^ your Fafii;k ^^Ifieaven prepare 
^ ttfuoous OBsenoe of Ulbi ^ pfUlu dbldlwUfe^V'Bw in the green 
^aifo d^whete the fed dost wanduHC abd the child 
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loves to play j the>c .God br^s it. And down, low down ii^ 'the 
deepest valleys, where the fbuiitinj? muimiir apd the rills sing ; and 
high upon the tall mountain top^ whelp the naked granite glitters 
like gold in the spn ; w%re the storip-doud broods, and the 
thunder-storms crash; and away ibs out oh thp wide wild sea, 
where jthe hurricane bowb piiilic, and tbe big waves roar; the 
chorus sweeping t(ie march of ; there he brews it — that 
beverage of iifc^and^heal^-givip| water. And ejvciy where it is a 
thing of beau^, gleaming in the cMr-drop; singing in the summer 
rain ; shining in the ice>gem, till the leaves all seem turned^ to living 
jewels ; spr^ing a golden veil oyer the setting sun ; or a white 
gauze around the midnight moon. 

Sporting in the cataract; sleeping in the glacier; dancing in the 
hail-shower ; iblding its bright snow curtains softly about the 
wintiy world; and waving the many-coloured iris, that seraph’s 
zone of the sky, whose warp is the rain-drop of earth, whose woof 
is the sunbeam of heaven ; all oiequered over with celestial flowers, 
by the mystic hand of refraction. 

Still always i$ beautiful, that, life-giving water; no poison 
bubbles on its brink ; its foam brings not madness and murder ; 
no blood stains its liquid glass ; pale widows and starving orphans 
weep no burning tears in its depths; no drunken shrieking ghost 
from the geave curses it in the words of eternal despair ; speak on, 
my friends, would you exdiange it for de^gnon’s drink, alcohol I 


TyE LOST CHILD. 

EbWARD Fits?ai.l. 

fAn exceedingly popular and successful dramatic author ; has 
written many songs which have become standard ones in ballad lite- 
rature.] 

He wandered from his mother’s side 
Into the deep woods, far away,— 

The woods, where Inman monsters hid(^ 

And deadly aerp^ts seek their prey. 

And yet th^ na^r iojnred him 
If any crosief fnis p^ of flow’ll | 

99^ came betwieen— 

Wfl^Og ^ yoimg uiioonsaious hours? 

Fretn fl^er to flower» from tree to tree, 
a ijpi^Qg stream he emit 
Into wt^rene ctept the * 

Mhe snn want down— the child was * 
la 
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A pensive p;loom spread all around; 
Bewitde|ed, and alone* he wept; 

Then sat niinself upon jhe ground* 

And calling for his lather* slept. 

The morning dawn'd all golden bright* 

The buds peep'd forth with fresher bloom ; 

The child woke up in new debght*« 

And marvellM lather had not come. 

Another day* another night* 

In summer quickly how they pass; 

At length* stem hunger's withering blight 
Prostrates poor Charley on the grass. 

With bleeding feet*/Uid weary eyes, 

And sunken chetk be looks around. 

Asking for food* helpless he lies — 

Then dreams of home* in sleep profound. 

His dreams are of his mother's knee* 

The kitten, and the cotton-reel* 

With feelings lull of love and glee^ 

As only^ little children fed. 

Vainjy they aodc him everywhere 
Save the one spot when he is lying* 

While the dark pencil of despair 
Pictures him suffering* starving* dyings 

Dying without a mother’s hand 
To close those little eyes so dear* 

To press those lips so pde and bland* 

Whose last sigh angels only hear. 

The father’s woe, for her supprest^ 

He fain wruld brpathe the prayer forgot | 

Nerving with ooural ^ fklse his breast, 

Speaking of hope^ fdt it not. 

The stars have risen bright again ; 

The midnight clock ^ikea long and bod | 

The moonbeams fall o’er hill and plain* 

Like thb white shadow of a abroud. 

AH search is o’er ; the ominou^Uid 
^hridis its dea^-cry to deaola^carts. 

The forest sleeps : no sounefis heaud . 

Yet hark ! What’s that? ilie feLSw sbrts; 





Th$ Lost Child, 

LisC' he exclaims, ** 1 hear the dog : 

He barks ; but not enragee^'tis joy. 

Mercy, oh I higlL Supreme, I Dcg — 

1 f(^ that he nas found our b^**’ 

A cold thrill overcomes the wife, 

Sfnt dares not go where he is gone ; 

It is not dSath, it is not life^ 

That freezes thus her heart to stone* 

Quick from that spell her senses break. 

As, by the magic of a sound 
Sweet as the harps of angels make^ 

Her husband's voice, cries "God! he's found * 

The/ve found him m a sleep like dcatl«, 

But still not dead t one hdf-hour more^ 

The tiny streamlet of that breath 
Its span of earth had dimpled o'er. 

They've placed him on his &iiy bed. 

They've fed him with his little spoon, 

A drop of wine, a sop of bread. 

The cuckoo clock now tells 'tis noon. 

That homely sound unlocks his eyes j 
He sees his mother standing, by ; 

In sweet confi»ion of surprise. 

He pushes forth a joyous cry. 

His tender arms twine round her neck. 

His rosy lips to hers are given. 

To what pure bliss the senses wako-« 

That wake thus, in a child's first heaven. 

And now he greets A Other's hcc. 

That smtl^ thomooks so dearly known, 

So ftiU of love, so fix of grac&— 

The grown legtmblahce of bis own. 

He grasps the darkly dusteiiii^hair. 

And one bright little tear k» &U, 

ExdaimtQg, like an angel's pra^, 

** you not come when Charley call / 
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LORD UI^WS daughter. 

Thomvu CawbAx.. 

A CHiEFTAiK, to the Highlands bound. 
Cries, ** BoatniliU, do hbt ! . 

And 1*11 give thee a sHtfir p<^ria. 

To row us o*cr this ferry.** 

V Now, who be ye would cross Lochgyle^ 
This dark and stormy water ?** 

“ O ! I’m the chief Of Ulva's Isle, 

And this Lord UUm*8 daughter. 

“ And fest before her fetheris men 
Three days Wve Red together; 

For should he hrid us in the glen» 

My blood would stain the heather. 

** His horsemen hard behind us ride; 
Should they our steps discover, 

Then who would cheer my bonny bride* 
When they have slain her lover?** 

Out spoke, the hardy Highland wight, 
'*ril go, my chirf—Fm ready; 

It is not for your silver bright. 

But for your winsome lady : « 

“ And by my word ! the bonny bird 
In danger shall not tany ; 

So, though the waves are raging whiter 
ril row you o*cr the ferry.*’ 

By this the storm grew loud apace. 

The water-wraith wasjAhrieking ; 

And in the scowl of hea^ each fece 
Grew dark as they wemspeaking. 

But still as wilder blew the 
And as the night grew drearer* 

Adown theLglai rode armed nfen ; 

Their tram^ng sounded nearer. 

haste thee^ haste 1**, riie lady cf^ 

Though .tempests round us gath^ 

1*U meet &e xa^ng pf the iktes^ , 

!dut not an angry fether.” 
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The doat has left a stormf land, 

A stoimy sea before her^ 

When oh ! too strong for nhman liaitd^ 

The tempest gathm her. 

And still they tmidst the loar 
Of waters fiut birevtdling : 

Lord UUin reachM ftiat fotal shote^ 

His ilrath was changed to wdling— 

For sore dismay’d, through storm and shad^ 
His child he did disooveir 1 

One lovely arm she stretch’d for aid, 

And one was round her lover. 

** Come back ! oomc back !” he cried in grief-^ 
** Across this Stormy witter | 

And I’ll forgive ^ur Highland chief— 

My daughter f— oh ! my daughter 1 ’* 

Twas vain 1— the loud waves lash’d the shores 
Return or aid preventing 

The waters wild went o’er his child— 

And be was left lamenting. 


THE PASSIONS 
William Collins. 

[A highly gifted, but unfortunate EngilSh utterly neglected in 
his lifetime, whose odes and eclogues now rSdk highly. Born I720 ; 
died 1756.] 

When Music^ heavenly maid, was youn^ 

While yet in early Greede she sung, 

The Pinions oft to hear her shell, 

'hirong’d around her m^c cell, 

Exulting, trembing, raging, hunting, 

Post’d beybnAhe inuse’s painting. 

By turns they Jgt the glowing niind 
Disturbed, de^hted, raised, refined : 

Till once, *m said, when all were ftre^ 
fill’d with fury, rapt, inspired, 

Ffom the supprting myii|Bs round 
Th^ shatchM her instruments of sound* 

And as they oft have heard apart 
Sw:eet lessons of her forceful art^ 

for madiibss rule(| the Iimf— 
iwoold prove hb own apmiive power* 
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First, Fear, his hand, his skill to try, 

* Amid the chords bewijler^d laid; 

And back recoilM, he krfew not why. 

Even at the sound himself had ma^« 

Next, Anger rush'd, his (qres on^re. 

In lightnings own'd his secret stings* 

In one rude clash he struck the lyre, 

And swept, with hurried hands, the strings. 

With woful measures, wan Despair — 

Low sullen sounds! — ^his grief beguiled ; 

A solemn, strange, and mingled air; 

'Twas sad by fits— by starts 'twas wild. 

But thou, O Hope! wth eyes so fiiir. 

What was thy delight^ rnea;%ire! 

Still it whisper’d promised pleasure, 

And bade the lovely scenes at distance hail. 

Still would her touch the strain prolong; 

And from the rocks, the woods, the vale^ 

She called on Echo still through all her song. 

And where her sweetest themes she chose, 

A soft responsive voice was heard at every close ; 

And Hope, enchanted, smiled, and waved her golden hair. 

And longer had she sung — ^but, with a frown. 

Revenge impa^ent rose. 

He threw his blood-stain'd sword in thunder down ; 

And with a withering look. 

The war-denouncing trumpet* took. 

And blew a blast so loud and dread. 

Were ne^er prophetic ‘sounds so foil ofVroe: 

And ever and anon he beat 

The doubling drum, with furious heat. 

And though sometimes, each dreaiy pause between, 
Dejected Hty at his side. 

Her soul-suMuing voice appli^. 

Yet still he kept his wild un^teRd mien ; 

While each strain'd ball of sight seeing bursting from hit head. 

Thy tiUmben, Jealousy, to nougl^ wne frx*d ; 

&d proof of thy distressfol state I ^ 

Of difiering themes the veering song was mixed , 

And now, it oourte^ Love; now, nvihg, call'^on Haca 

With eyes upraised, as one inspir^ 

Me Melancholy sat retired ; 

And from her ^d se^uestc^d seai^ v 
Id notes by distance made more sw^ 
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Pour'd through the mellow hosn her pensive soul ) 

And» dashing soft* from rock around. 

Bubbling runnels join'd the sound. 

Through glades aild glooms the mingled measure stole, 

Or o'er some haunted streams, with fond delay*- 
Round a holy calm* diflfhsing, 

Love of peace and lonely musing-— 

In hollo^ murmurs died away. 

But oh, how alter'd was its sprightlier tone 1 
When Cheerfulnesi^ JL nymph of healthier hue. 

Her bow across her shoulders flung, 

Iljpr buskins gemm'd with morning dew. 

Blew an inspiring sdr, that dale and thicket rung : 

The Hunter's call, to Faun and Dryad known. 

The oak-crown'd sigters and their chaste-eyed Queen, 

Satyrs and sylvan Boys were seen, 

Peeping from forth their alleys green. 

Brown Exercise rejoiced to hear. 

And Sport leap'd up and seized his beechen spear. 

Last came Jo/s ecstatic trial, 
with viny crown advancing, 

First to the lively pipe his hand address'd; 

But soon he saw the brisk avrakening viol, 

Whose sweet entrancing voice he laved the best. 

They would have thought who heard the strain. 

They saw, in Tempi's vale, her native maids, 

Amid the^tal sounding shades. 

To some unwearied minstrel dancing; 

While, as his flying Angers kiss'd the strings. 

Love framed with Mirth a gay fantastic round— 

Loose were her tresses seen, her zone unbound ; 

And he, amidst his frolic play, 

' As if he would the charming air repay, 

Shook thousand odoue from his deyvy wings. 


YCmiCK'S DEATH. 

LAwmifcs SriMi. 

A raw boors before Yorick breathed his last, Engenius stepped in, 
with ap intent to taktfhis last sight and laat ikrewA of him. Uj^n 
bis drawing Y<^ck *8 certain, and asking how he*fidt himself Yorick, 
lDo]diig^U|k|p nis hotg tock hold of hit hand^ anc^ after thadking 
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him for the many tokens of his friendship to him, tor which, he 
said, if k was their fate to me^ hereafter, he would thank him ^in 
and again; he told him he Was Wjthin a few hours of giving 
Ifis enemies the slip for ever. ** I hope feot,'' answered Eugenius, 
with tears trickling down his cheeks, apd with tht; tenderest tone that 
ever man spoke, — “ I hope not, Yonck,” said he. Yorick replied 
with a look up, and a gentle squeeae of Eugenius's hand — ^and that 
was all — but it cut Eugenius to his heart. “ Conte, come, Yorick ! ” 
quoth Eugenius, wiping his eyes, and summoning up the man 
within him; "my dear Tad be comforted; let not all thy spirits and 
fortitude forsake thee at this crisis When thou most wantest them. 
Who knows what resources are in store, and what the power of God 
may yet do for thee ?** Yorick laid his hand upon his heart, and gently 
shook his head. " For my part," continued Eugenius, crying bit- 
terly as he uttered the words, " I declare, I know not, Yorick, how 
to part with thee; and would gladly flatter my hopes," added 
Eugenius, cheering up his voice, " that there is still enough of thee 
left to make a bishop, and that I may live to see it.” " I beseech 
thee, Eugenius,” quoth Yorick, taking off his nightcap as well as he 
could with his left hand — his right being stiTl grasped close in 
that of Eugenius — " I beseech thee to take a view of my head.” " I 
see nothing that ails it,” replied Eugenius. " Then, alas ! my friend,” 
said Yorick, " let me tell you that it is so brui^ and iflisshaped 
with the blows which have btsen so uhhandsomely given me in the 
dark, .that 1 might say with Sancho Fanza, that should 1 recover, and 
* mitres thereupon be sisffered to rain down from heaiVeh sis thick as 
hail, not one of them would^fit it.*” Yorick's last breath was hang- 
ing upon his trembling lipsii ready to depart, as he uttered this ; yet 
still it was uttered with something of a Cervantic tone, and as he spoke 
it, Eugenius could perceive a stre^ of lambent fire lighted up for a 
moment in his eyes — ^feint picture of those flashes of his spirit, 
which (as Shakspeare aaid of hik anoestbr) "Wisife wont to set the 
table in a roar 1” 

Eugenius was convinced from this that the heart of hiS friend was 
broke. He squeezed his hand, and then walked softly out qf the 
room, weeping as he walked. Yorteksi followed Eugenius with his 
eyes to the door; he then closed tlftm, and never opened them 
more. 

He lies buried in a corner of his chu\hyard, under a plain marble 
slab, whiclf'his friend Eugenius, by leav^f his eaecutors, laid upon 
his grave, with no mofe than thlsse tmee words of inscri^ tion, 
serving both for his epitaph and degy 


Alas, Puor YORlCKj 


m vaadA Yortek*s gifott fan 






The Wrvh of ike Outward-Bound. 


laa 

monumental inscription read over,|Rnth such a miety of jdaintivo 
tones as denote a general pity arra esteem for him* A footway 
crossing the churchyarc^ dost uf his mve^ not a passenger goes by 
witliout stopping to cast a look upon It^ and dghing' as he wdks On, 

iaas/rooR yorick 


THE WRECK OF THE OUTWARD-BOUND. 

Thi Rzr. Di. OsoROt Asmmall. 

{Founded upon Fact) 

'Tis fifty-seveft long years ago 
Since seven ships rode the main, 

From Dantzic bound for England's shore 
With golden grain. 

Their canvas sails were well unfurl'd, 

And to the distant sight 
They look'd like sea-birds spreading out 
Their wings of white. 

The captains seven had blithftome thoughts 
As bright as the blue sky; 

Large share of profits wodld be theirs 
• For grain sold high. 

The ^ilors were what sailors are 
When met v«th at their best, 

A frank and jovial crew with not 
One care oppiest. 

But blithest of the captaim seten 
And younno look upon, ' 

Were two whl»c wives had neidy borne 
ToJIach a son. 

Each tho^ht perchance on bis giri-wife 
. And on his first-born child; 

No marvel then their hmttt were nigh 
With joyance ^Id. 

Piathadtven nm the daihe of one^ 
f An^ SchttftB, the othet's name : 
hf eanwhile the ^ps Audi day mom hear 
‘To Edgliifd ddne. 
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When k> ! the wea^ichanged« no mote 
Serene was wave ai^ sky; 

The gales of equinox were on 
And roar'd on high. 

The fleet is off the Sussex (xmU 
But mists are round it spread; 

I'hey know not where th^ are, but thin^ 
By Beechey Head ! 

The stars by sullen douds were quench'd,. 
The moon shone out no more; 

The cutting hail came down, the wind 
Blew dead ashore. 

It moan'd and whistled up the seanis 
Of cliffs as white as snow, 

That like grim ghosts from Seaford scann' 
The sea below. 

And tow'rds those fatal rocks and clifis 
They drift up Seaford's Bay 

Like straws upon the stream, and nought 
Their course can stay. 

As black as Erqbus the night. 

Onwards towards cliff and rock 

They hold their way till each keel strikes 
With sudden shock. 

They strack, and there was none to help. 
No pow*r on earth could save ; 

Each vessel sunk with all on board 
Beneath the wavel 

Their death-shridr rose, but rose in vain 
On the deaf ear of night ; 

And when the morning dawifU, no sign 
Appall'd the sight. 

BiS as the days wore on the s« 

Gave up iu gha^y store ; 

And manRled corpses one by one 
Were catf on shore. 

And two were them whose higher gsade 
Was guess'd by garb and mieii| 

/kxui on the linen taxk One wore 
s A name was aeeii 



The Gaml^er*i Wife, t%j 

^ramscriTeSt so the fits! was call’d 
(The mark in blue^lk done 
PVhaps bvthe dead man’s wife), and Schultz, 

*rhe other one* 

So in Saint Leonard’s churchjrard bleak 
Th^ buried them in trusts 
Aslies to ashes lying ther^ 

And dust to dust; 

In Gospel Hope and Christian Faith, 

That though beneath the sod 
Their clay repos’d, the sailors’ mtig 
Were with dteir God 1 


THE GAMBLER’S WIFE. 

COATSI. 

Dark is the night ! how dark! — no light I no hre ! 

Cold on the hearth, the last feint sparlfe expire! 

Shivering she watches by the cradle-side; 

For him who pledged her love — last year a bride ! 

• 

** Hark 1 ’tis his footstq) I No*— ’tis past : ’tis gone i 
Tick ! — Tick I — How wearily the time crawls on ! 

Why should he leave me thus? He once was kind 1 
And I believed ’twould last; — how mad I how blind ! 

: Rest thee, my babe! — rest on I ’Tjs hunger’s cry I 
Sleep ! — for there is notfpodt the (bunt is dry I 
Famine and cold their Varying work have done; 

My heart must break !-/And thou 1” ^Thc clock strikes one, 

** Hush 1 ’tis the dio^x I Yes, he’s there, he^s tftre ! 

For thi^ for thi^ he leaves me to despur 1 

Leaves love I leaves truth I his wife 1 bis child 1 for what ? 

The wanton’s smile-*th(rvi1]aln*-«nd the sot 1 

"Yet ni not curse him I No f ’tis all in vain ! 

*118 long to wait; but sure beHl oomo again f 
And I o^d statfoand bfeki him; but for you, 

Jran— Atl t”— *.»The slock strikes cwn. 
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** Harjc ! how the c -caks ! The ^>la8t howls by t 

Moan ! — ^Moan t— A dirg<i svpUs through the cloudy sky ! 

Ha 1 — ^'tis his knock t he gotnes |~he c^mes once more— 
•j-'Tis but the lattice flaps I Thy hope iS|p*er I 

*' Can he desert me thus ? He knows I stay 
Night after night in loneliness to pray- 
For his return — and yet he sees no tear I 
No I no I it cannot be. He wUl be here. ♦ 

** Nestle more closely^ dear one, to my heart I 
Thou'rt cold ! thou*rt freezing 1 But we will not part. 
Husband ! — I die 1 — Father l^It is not he I 
Oh Heaven I protect my child P*— The clock strikes tlucc. 

They’re gone 1 they’re gone I The glimmering spark hath AcjI, 
The wife and child are numbered withihe dead 1 
On the cold hearth, out-stfetched in solemn rest 
The child lies frozen on its mother’s breast ! 

— ^Thc gambler came at last — but all was o’er — 

Dead silence reigned around — groaned — he spoke no more ! 


$CENE FROM WILLIAM TKLL. 

r * 

James ^pbridam ICttowlss. 

{Adapted for Recitatiom) ^ 

Emma, O, the fresh morning I Heaven's kind messenger, 
That never empty-handed comes, to those 
Who know to use its giffs.*-*-Praisc be to him 
Who loads it still, and bids it constant run 
The errand of his b<»unty I — Praise be to him ! 

We need his care that on the rnounhun's cliff * 

Lodge by the storm, and cannot li^our eyea^ 

But piles 0x1 pii^ of everlasting sne^, 

O’erhanging us, remind us of his ! 

MnUr Albert. 

Alb, My. mother 1 
^Ernma, Albert i , 

Alb, lA^a^Ttg,"] *Bless thee! 

EmifuJ Bless thee^ Alhl^l 
'l^ow early ‘were you up 
Alb. Bek^j3ip«u% 



Scene from JV^iHiam Tell, 

When it » time tT> ri$e« He eler is 

The constant’st workman, th^voes thrpugh his task, 

And shows us how to work bv^Ung to’t 
With smiling face^ for labours light as ease 
To him that toils with cheerfulness. Be like 
The sun. • 

Alb, What you would have me like, IMl be like. 

As far as will to labour joinM can tpakc me. 

Emma, ^ell said, my boy 1 Knelt you when you got up 
To-day ? 

Alb. I did ; and do so every day ! 

Emma. I know you do \ Arid think you, when you kneel 
To whom you kneel ? 

Alb, To Him who made me, mother. 

Emma, And in whose name? 

All. The name of Him who died 
For me and all men, ftiat all men and I, 

By trust in Him, might live. 

Emma, Rememl^r that ! 

Forget all things but that — remember that 1 
'Tis more than friend or fortune j clothing, Ibod ; 

All things of earth ; yea, life itself. It is 

live when these are gone, where they are nought. 

With God ! my son, remember that ! 

Alb. 1 wiU. 

Emma. You have been early up, ^hen I, that play'd 
The sluggard in comparison, am up 
Full early ; for the highest peaks alone. 

As yet, bchold^the sun. Now, tdl me what 
You ought to ponder, when you see the sun 
So shining on the peak ? 

Alb. That as the peak 
Feels not the pleasant sun, or feels it least ! 

So they who highest stand in fortune’s smile, 

Are gladdened it least, or not at all ! 

Emma. The lesson that’s remember’d pays tlie ttachcr! 
And what’s the profityou should turn this to ? 

Alb. Rather to placJ my good in what 1 have. 

Than think it woithl^' wishing to have more : 

For more ia dot happiness, so oft 
, As less. 

Emma, Ifm glad you husband what you leam. 

That is the lipsaon of content, nur son ; 

He who finds which, has all — ymo miitsei— noting I 
Alb, Content is a gPPd thi|jg. 

Emma, A things m good 
Alone gm profit 
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Emma. What say’A thovi, bof ? 
jllb. I say my hthjrs good. 

Emma. Yes; heisgoc^! What then? 

Alb. 1 do not think 

He is content — Ym sure'hc^s not content; 

Nor would I be content, w^ 1 a man, 

And Geslcr seated on the rock of Altorfl 
A man may lack content, and yet be good^^ 

Emma. 1 did not say all good men find content,«<« 

I would be busy; leave me. 

Alb. You’re not angry ? 

Emma. No, no, my boy. 

Alb. You’ll kiss me ? 

Emma. Will I not I 

The time will come you will not ask your mother 
To kiss you! 

Alb. Never ! 

Kmma. Not when you’re a man ? 

Alb. I would not be a man to see that time : 

(M rather die, now that I am a child, 

Than live to be a man, and not love you ! 

Emma. Live — live to be a man and love your mother ! 

[They,^mbrace — Albert runs off ' r. 
Why should my heart sink? 'tis for this we rear them 1 
Chen»h their tin;g limbs; pine if a thorn 
But mar their tender skin ; gather them to us 
Closer than miser hugs his ^ of gold ; 

Bear more for them &an slaive, who makes his fiesh 
A casket for the rich purloin^ gem— ' 

To send them forth into the wintry world 
To brave its flaws and tempests ! — ^Thcy must go ; 

Far better, then, th^ go with hearty will I 
Be* that my consolation. — ^Nestling as 
He is, he is the making of a bird * 

Will own no covrering wing. ''I>vas fine>-’twas fine 
To see my eaglet on the verge ^ the nest, 

Ruffling himself at sight of Ae uuge gulf; 

He fods anon he’ll have the wink to soar t 


Albert, with a bow and and a rude targn 

which he take$ u, a$ if io get hit bew and “yivet 

*tn the ground. , 

What have you thereO : 

Alb<^ My bow and anowa» mo^er, 

Emma. When will you use fliem like your fother, boy? 
Alb. Some.time^lh^e* ^ 


£mma. Ydu bn^t *11^44 
In all Hebefla can compaie|M 


t^rcher^ 
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Alb, But rm his son ; and wh^i I am a inaji» 

1 may be like him. Mother, do I brag 
To think 1 somcJi to c giay like-my ^ther i 
If so, then is it hWtat teaches me; 

Fqjr ever as 1 wonder at his skill. 

He calls me boy, and says I must do more 
■When I become a nwin f 
Emma, May you be such 
A man as he I — If heaven wills, better! — 1*11 
Not quarrel with its work | yet twill content me 
If you aie only such a man ! 

A//‘, I’ll show you 

How 1 can shoot. Look, mother 1 there’s within 

An inch ! 

EtJima. 0 6e! it wants a hand. 

A/b, A hand’s 

An inch for me. HI hit it yet. Now for it I [£Aoors i^ain. 
Enter Tell, watehinf^ Albert some time in silence. 

Tell, That’s scarce a miss that comes so near the mark 1 
Well aim’d, young archer ! With what ease he draws 
The bow ! To see those sinews, who’d believe 
Such eigour lodged in them 4 ? Well aim’d again 1 
There plays the skill will thin the chamois’ herd. 

And bring the lammer*geyer from the cloud 
To earth. Perhajis do greater feats — Perj^aps 
Make man its quarry, when he dares to tread 
Upon his fellow men ! That little arm. 

His mother’s palm^an span, may help anon 
To pull a sinewy tyrant from his scat. 

And from their chains a prostrate people lift 
To liberty 1 I’d be content to die. 

Living to sec that day !— What, Albert? 

Alb, Ah!— 

My lather 1 [^Uumiing to Tell, who embraces him, 

^Emma, {^Returning,"] William!— Welcome, welcome, Williaiw* 
I did not look for you till wn, and thought 
I low long ’twould be ere noon would come. You’re come-* 
Ijpw soon ’twill now be h^re and gone I O William 1 
when you are absent me, 1 count time 
Bg minutes; which, vmen you are here, flics by 
In hours, that are Hot noted tUl they are out I 
Now this is happlim f J<^’s douNv joy 
’That comes before the time— It is a 
Psid ere Vts due^ wbk^ fills the owner’s, hearc 
With mtitude, and vet ’tki but his own ! 
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Tell, No; I shared 

A herdsman's meal, upofi whose lonely chalet 
1 chanced to light I've had bad sport 1 My track 
Lay with, the wind, which to the startiishfhie 
Betray'd me still. One only prize ; and tlut 
1 gave mine humble host You raise the bow 
Too &8t [To Albert, toko hat returned to his practice,] 
Biin^t slowly to the eye— f [Albert shoots. 

You've missed. 

How often have you hk the mark to-day ? 
jUb, Not once yet 
Tell, You’re not steady. I perceived 
You waver’d now. Stand firm ! — Let every limb 
Be braced as marble, and as motionless. 

Stand like the sculptor’s statue on the gate 
Of Altorf, diat looks life, yet neittK:r breathes 
Nor stirs. [Albert shoots,1i That’s better I 
Mmma. William I William 1—0 I 
To be the parents of a boy like that I — 

Why speak you not— and wherefore do you sigh? 

What’s in your heart to keep the transport out 
That fills up mine, when looking on our child. 

Till it o’erflows mine eye ? [ALBsm shoots. 

Tell, You’ve miss’d again 1 
Dost sec the mark ? Rivet your eye to it I 
There let it stick, fut as the arrow would. 

Could you but send it there 1 
Emma, Why, William, dooTt 

You answer me ? [Albert shoots. 

Tell, Again 1 How would you fkre^ 

Suppose a wolf should cross yOur path, and you 
Alone, with but your bow, uid only time 
To fix a single arrow ? 'Twould not do 
To miss the wolf 1 You said the other day. 

Were you a man, you'd not let Gesler live— 

'Twas easy to say that. Suppose/ ou, now# . 

Your life or his depended on that shot! — 

Take care I Thars Gesler I Now for liberty ; 

Right |p the tyrantft heart 1 [AlI^rt Moots.] Wdl dbnr« 
my boy I x 

Come here ! — Now, Emma, I will answer you I 
Do 1 not love you ? Do 1 not love our ^Id? 

Is not that cottage dear to me where I 
Was bom ? How many acres would I give 
That little vineyard for, whi^ I hava watch’d 
And tended tinqe I was a child^ 'KlidM cragi 
And peaks— whM bity URmtH Iti^ 

To live in, Id iex^nge fbr 
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Are these to me ? What is tllis boy to me? 

What art thou, Emma, to me — when a breath 
Of Gcsier’s |pn tike all f 
llmina, X), William, think 
How little is that all tc> him — too little 
For Gcsler, sure, to take. Bethink thee, William, 

We have treasure. 

TelL Have we not ? Have we 
No treasure? Howl No treasure? What I 
Have we not liberty ?— That precious occ, 

That pearl, that gem, the tyrant covets most| 

Vet can't enjoy himself — for which he drains 
His coflers of their coin — his land of blood; 

Goes without sleep — pines himself sallow-pale!-— 

Yexi, makes a pawn his own soul— lacks ease — 

Frets till the bile gnaws appetite away — 

Forgets both heaven and liell, only to strip 
The wearer of it ! Emma, we have that. 

And that’s enough for Geslcr I 
Emma. Then, indeed. 

My William, we have much to fear ! 

Tell. Wchave! 

And best it is to know how much. Then, Emma, 

Make up thy mind, wife! Make it up ! Rcmemli^r 
What wives and mothers on these vtry hills 
Once breathed the air you breathe. Helvetia 
Hath chronicles, the masters of the world. 

As they wcrotcall’d— the Romans — kept for her I 
And in those chronicles I've heard 'tis writ — 

And praise set down by foes must needs be true— 

*Tis writ, I say, that when the Rhetians — 

They were the early tenants of those hills— 

Withstood the lust of Roman tyranny, 

With Claudius Drusus, and a certain Nero^ 

Sons-in-law of 0cta4us Caesar, at 

Its hcail— the RhetiaJ women — ^when the men 

By numbers overmatch’d at last gave way— 

Seeing that libertyj^ gon^ threw life 
And nature, too,^ worthless, after it ; 

Rush’d through the gaping ranks of them that Bed, 

And on the rhlpping weapons of the red 
Resistless van trhpaled thcmselies and children ! 

Emma, William! 

' Till* Emma, let the hoy abnet 
Don't dl4^ him soften him ! Oot sir ! 

See i^ldie lihdi.m visitors^’ . 

ToJfy. ftdiy need thy gukUnci 
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Away! [Albert gtjes oi^J He's better from thcc, Emma ! 
The time 

Is come, a mother on her breast should fold 
Her arms, as they had done with such^ndetrments, 

And bid her children go from her to hunt 
For danger — ^which will presently hunt them— 
jThe less to heed it 1 
Emma, William, you are right. 

The task you set me I will try to do. 

I would not live myself to be a* slave— 

I would not livc‘to be the dam of one ! 

No 1 woman as I am, I would not, William ! 

Then choose my course for me. Whatever it 1^, 

1 will say, ay, and do it, too — Suppose 
To dress my little stripling for the war. 

And take him by the hand, and lend him to’tl 
Yes, I would do it at thy bidding, William, 

Without a tear— I say that I would do it— 

Though now 1 only talk of doing it, 

I can't help shedding one 1 [Weeps, 

Tell, Did 1 not choose thee 
From out the fairest of the maids of Uri, 

Less that in beauty thou didst them surpass. 

Than that thy soul that beauty overmatch'd ? 

Why rises on thy matron cheek that blush. 

Mantling it fresh as® in thy virgin morn. 

But that 1 did so ? Do 1 wonder, then. 

To find thee equal to the task of virtue. 

Although a hard one ? No, I wonder not ! 

Why should 1, Emma, make thy heart acquainted 
With ills I could shut out from it — rude guests 
For such a home 1 Here only we have had 
Two hearts ; in all things else — in love, in faith. 

In hope, and joy, that never had but one 1 
But henceforth we must have but one here also. 

Emma, O, William, you ^ve wrong'd me— kindly 
wrong'd me ! ^ 

When ever yet was happiness the test 
Of lov^ in man or woman ? Who'd.not hold 
To that which must advantage him.^ Who'd not 
Keep promise to a feast, or mind his pledge 
To shsue a rich man’s purse? There's not a churl. 

However bs£f^ hut might be thus approved 
Of most^nswerving oonstancy. But that , 

Which loosens churls, ties iiiends ! pr changes them 
Only to stihk thn fa$t^. Williuii 1 WBUam I 
T^t man knew nev^ yee the 
Who nevei^liad in ill to share iRd^lil^ I ' 
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Te//.* Not even to Know that* would I in to 
Ungentle partnership engage thee» Emma* 

If will could help it ; but necessity* 

The master yet of will, how strong 8oe*cr, 

Compelt me* prove thee. When I w<klded thee. 

The land was free 1 O ! with what pride I used 
To walk these hills, and look up to my God, 

And bletA Him that it was so ! It was free 
from end to end, from cliff to lake *twas free I— 

Free as our torrents are that leap our rocks. 

And plough our valleys, without asking leave ; 

Or as our peaks that wear their caps ot' snow, 

In very presence of the regal sun ! 

How happy was 1 in it then 1 I loved 

Its very storms ! Yes, Emma, 1 have sat 

In my boat at nigh^ when, midvray o*cr the lake, 

The stars went out, and down the mountain gorge 
The wind came roaring — 1 have sat and eyed 
The thunder breaking from his cloud, and smilecF 
To sec him shake l\is lightnings o’er my head. 

And think 1 had no master save hj^ own i 
You know the jutting cliff round which a track 
Up hither win^, whose base is but the brow 
To such another one, with scanty room 
For two a-breast to pass? O’ertalyn there 
By the mountain blast, I’ve laid me flat, along; 

And while gust follow’d gust, more furiously. 

As if to sweq? me o’er the horrid brink. 

And I have thought of other lands, whose storms 
Arc summer flaws -to those of mine, and just 
Have wish'd me there — the thought that mine was free 
Has check’d that wish, and 1 have raised my head. 
And cried in thraldom to that furious wind. 

Blow on 1 This is the land of liberty 1 


TAXES, 

Loan Beougmam. 

PtRMi r me to Inform you, my fricnc^, what are tlie inevitable con- 
sequences of being tdo fond of glory: — ^Taxes^upon every article 
which enters into the mouth, or covers the back, or Ik placed under 
the foot— taxes upon evetything which it is pleasant to secehear, 
feel, smell, or taste^ptaxes upon warmth, light, and locon^otion — 
taxes on cj^ry thing on earth, and* the waters uij^er th<^ earth, im 
even^hing that comes from, abroad or is grown at home— cages 
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upon th« raw material— ^taxes oitj every fresh ^ralue .that is added to 
it by the industry of man — taxes on the sauce which pampers man’s 
appetite, and the drug that restores him to health — on the ermine 
which decorates the judge, and the rope whick hangs the criminal — 
on the poor man’s salt, and the rich man’s spice— on the brass nails 
of the coffin, and the ribbons of the Uidb— at bed or board, we must 
pay taxes. 

The schoolboy whips his taxed top— the beardles^ youth manages 
his taxed horse, with a taxed bridle on a taxed road— and the dying 
Englishman, pouring jiis medicine which has pjud seven per 'cent, 
into a spoon that has paid fifteen per cent., flings himself back upon 
his chintz bed which has paid twenty-two per cent., makes his will 
on an eight pound stamp, and expires in the arms of an apothecary, 
who has paid a licence of a hundred pounds for the privilege of 
putting him to death. His whole property is then immediately 
taxed from two to ten per cent. Beside^ the probate, large fees are 
demanded for burying him in the chancel; his virtues are handed 
down to posterity on taxed marble ; and he is then gathered to hit 
fathers — tq^ taxed no more. 


THE KETTLE ON THE HOB. 

J. E. Carpxntzr. 

T II RY may talk as they will about singing, 
Their harps and their lutes and what not, 
Their hddles are not worth the stringing 
Compared to the music I’ve got ; 

It sings every morning to cheer mcr 
My pockets it never can rob, 

I’m happy each mom when it’s neaV nic^ 
’Tis my kettle that sings on the hob. 

At eve, when from labour rt^uming, 

I list to its musical throbf 
Worth all your &1 lals an4 fine learning. 

Is — ^my kettle that sings on the hcb. 

® \ 

With home-faces smiling arouna me. 

And children and wife a| the board. 

No music, such jogr ever found me. 

JLa that its syreet ^ng doth afford ; 

1 love'iwery in^ of'its mend. 

From the tip of the spout knob^ 
"Lead a thn&perate the jkettW^ 

The kettle that singa on tiie 
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$orpetime« old friend^liard»«ny ubl<^ 

Though never on dainties I dine, 

1 treat him as well as I*m able» 

Tho' 1 boast of no cellar of .wine 1 
*Tis friendslflp gives zest to the liquor^ 

Though we bu( in tea hob^>nob, 

And to make it the hotter and quicker 
There’s the kettle that sings on the hub. 

Yet with lessons far deeper and higher 
The song of the kettle may teem, 

*Twas the kettle that sung on the fire 
That first proved the power of steam; 

What great things from small may be springing 
Is proved by the engine’s deep sob, 

And yet, after all, the beginning 

Was the kettle that sings on the hob. . 

And so. to the kettle returning, 

I list to its musical throb. 

And find there’s a lesson worth learning 
In my kettle that sings on the hob. 


THE CAPTAIN’S CHILD. 

Mas. Lxeson. 

A tiooD thing is it to obey 
Whom God hath set to rule; 

And happy are our children trained 
Betimes in duty’s school. 

Of such an one, to you, my firiends, 

‘ A story 1 will tdl ; 

A truthfiA and a touching tale,-<- 
1 pray ye, mark it well. 

There vjps a child whose early home 
Wa/on the rolling deep ; 

The waters sung his lullaby, 

Atjul rock’d mm to his tl^. 

He was the Captun^s only ^ild. 
And when his mother died 

He wjoMild not to her kindied send 
^Itie piafttlcr from bli lid^ 
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And so ffTe boy grew up, 

A dweller on the sea: 

For feats of horsemanship, he leaniU 
To elimb the tall mast tree. 

The song of birds at early mom 
It was not his to hear ; 

But the ocean breeze, that swept tl\e scaib 
Was music in his ear. 

Yet was the ship a rugged senool 
For one so fair and young ; 

And harshly in his hearing oft 
His father's accents rung. 

For dearly as he loved the boy, 

That love was never sl^wn 

In fond endearment, but in caie 
Of Discipline alone. 

Yet Harry was a merry boy, 

Brimful of fearless fun, 

And blithely with a shipboy's skill 
Could up the rigging run. 

Oh, but the sailors loved him well ; 

The sunshine of his smile, 

With meinorics of their chiltlish days, 
Could home-sick hearts begude. 

All household loves on him were snower*fk 
As in their sight he grew ; 

And so the Captain^s child became 
The darling of the crew. 

Now of a monkey I must tell, 

A droll and knavish clL 

The sailors* pet, and Harm’s plague, 

A mimic of himselu 

A grinning, chattering plag^ it was. 

And mischievous full oftA- 

He clutch'd his cap from Harry^s head. 
And darted up aloft. 

JJp in the rigging with his prizes 
The thievish creature flew, 

Now here, now there, it dodged about, 

And liany followed tro^ 
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•* Holjo! lAllo!*’ the l)oy cxclaTm’J, 

** Such manners suit not me, 

Come, Muatcr Jacko, I must tcuch 
Civility tg thee.*' 

At first it was a merry cl^ase. 

Ami blithely alt lookVf on ; 

But many a weathcr-l)eaten face 
P:l!cil ere the cap was won. 

The ^c;cr hoy, without a thought 
Of ilaoitcr or <»f titcad, 

H.i(l iiachM at length the topmost pole 
Wlu'fc scarce was room to tread 

Where none could turn, and none could bend. 
He mckkI in Sizzy trance, 

Beyond the reach of others' help, 

Nor dared the downward glance. 

Breathless with fear, the crfcw look'd up, * 
None spoke and no one stirr’d. 

Not e\en when the Captain’s tread 
Upon the deck was heard. 

** What is the matter now, my men ! 

Why stand ye niouiistruck here 
None un^wu’d him— -one look above 
Reveal’d the spccc.dcs!» fear. 

• 

Pale wUh his agony the lx>y 
Is tr^inldmg, ere he fall 
Upon the deck with murderous crash— 

'Fhc Captain saw it all. 

But not a nerve or muscle yet 
With quiver^g anguish shook. — 

** Bring me my TOwling-picce,” he said, 

Am{ steadfast aim he took. 

Then stern, ^md loud, and irumper-clear 
He cried, Attend to me ! 

This nioiiieiit, sir, I Are, unless 
You jump into the sc;..'* 

A life>lung agony compress’d, 

Throbs in the breast of all ! 

Not on jhc deck, not ..n dockt 
Kesouiids the dieadful fall I 
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OfT at his father's word he Sprangi 
Far in the yielding wav^ 

And many a sailor overboard 
Dash'd after him, to savcv 

Safe I safe ! how quickly on the deck 
The rescued boy they bear,— 

Then fail'd at once the fathers heart. 

He might not linger there. 

No, ere his trembling arms enfold 
The child to hope restored. 

Lock'd in his cabin, all alone. 

His wordless thanks are pour’d* 

T JO deeply stirr'd his being's tidc^ 
Another's eye to bropk, 

While shuddering sobs so long suppress’d. 
His frame with tremblings shook. 

Calm in the might of prayer, at length 
He bade thei;n bring his boy. 

And clasp'd him to his yearning heart 
With all a ftither's joy. 

I tell not of the interview, 

Whiclj none beside might share i 
The loves of father and of son. 

What language can declare ? 

Yet from my story, you, my fribnd% 

May of obedienpe learn. 

And how the truest love may wear 
An aspect strange and stern. 


i f- 

THE IDIOT^BOY. 

Robiit Soutmbt. 

iVATURs nan formed poorkiapless Ned 
A thing of idiot mind; 

Yet to the poor unreasoning bc^ 

She was ndt quite unkind; 

For Sarah loved her hapless chikL 
Whom; h^plmsness made dabr; 

And lifb was hqppiness to Idinyi 
Who had so hope nor Ibir* ; 
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The Idiot Boy. 

Bhe^enew hl^ wants, she Undersiood 
Each half articulate call ; 

And he was cv*rything to her» 

And she to him was all. 

• 

And so for many a year they dwtlt« 

Nof knew a wish beside ; 

But age at length on SarSh earner 
Anii she fell sick and died. 

He tried in vain to waken her. 

And call’d her o*cr and o'er ; 

They told him she was dead— the sountl 
To him no import bore. 

They closed her eyes and shrouded hei> 
And he stoori^wond'ring by ; 

And when they bore her to the grave. 

He follow'd silently. 

They laid her in the narrow house. 

They sung the funeral stave ; 

But when the funeral train dispersed. 

He loiter'd near the grave. 

The rabble boys who used to jeer. 
Whene'er they saw poor Nod, 

Now stood and watch'd him at the graven 
And not a word they said. 

They came and went, and came again^ 
Till night at last came on ; 

And still he loiter'd by the grav^ 

Till all the rest were gone. 

^d when he fisund himself alone^ 

He quick removed the clay; 

And raised the ix>ffin up in hasten 
And bore it swift away. 

And when he reach’d his hut, he laid 
The coffin on the Boor ; 

And with, the eagerness of joy» 

He barf'd the cottage 

And out he took his mother's corpse 
And placed it on a chair ; 

And thpk he heap'd the heanb, and blew. 
The idqdting fire with care. 
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He placed his mother in Her ewair, 

And in her wonted place; 

And blew the kindling fire, that shone 
Reflected on her fece. 

And pausing, how her hand would ica^ 
And now her face behold ; 

" Why, mother, do you look so pale,. 

And why are you so cold ?” 

It hath pleased God, from the poor wretch 
His only friend to call; 

But God was kind to him, and soon 
In death restored them all. 


tiIe three cherry-stones. 

Anonymous. 

When I was a schoolboy, more than fifty years ago, I ren.embcr 
to have read a story which may have been a fiction, 'but wkich was 
very naturally told, and made a deep impression upon me then. I 
will endeavour to draw it forth from the locker of my memory, and 
relate it as nearly as I can recollect. 

Three young gentlemen, who had finished the most substantial 
part of their repast, were "lingering over their fruit and wine at a 
tavern in London, when a man of middl© age, and middle stature, 
entered the public room, where they were sitting, seated himself at 
one end of a small unoccupied table, and calling the waiter, ordered 
a simple mutton chop and a glass of ale. His appearance, at first 
view, was not likely to arrest the attention of any one. His hair waj 
beginning to be thin and grey; the expression of- his countenance 
was sedate, with a slight touch perhaps of melancholy; an^ he 
wore a grey surtout with a standing^collar, which manifestly had 
seen service, if the wearer had not— just such a thing as an officer 
would bestbw upon his serving man. He might be taken, plausibly 
enough, for a country magistrate, or an attorn^' of limited practice, 
or a school^iaster. 

He continued to masticate his chop and sip his ale in silence, 
without lifting his eyes fi'om the table, until a cheriy-stone, sportively 
snapped from the thumb and finger of one of the gentlemen at the 
opposite tabli;, struck him uporf ms right car. His ^e was instantly* 
upon the aggressor, and his ready intelligence gathered. from the ilL 
supp»*e$sed merriment of the party that this pet^ impertinence was 
intentional. 

I'Hh 'Strangen stooped, and picked up^ the cherr3!^tone,t.and a 
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scarcely perceptible smile^assdi over his features as he carefully 
wrapp^ it up in a piece of paper, and placed it in his pocket. This 
singular procedure, with their preconceived impressions of their 
customer, somewhat elevated as the young gentlemen were by the 
wine they had partaken of, capsized their gravity entirely, and a* 
burst gf i resistible laughter proceeded from the group. 

Onmowd by this rudeness, the stranger continue to finish his 
frugal repast in quiet, until another cherry-stone, from the same 
blind, struck him il|)on the right elbow. This also, to the infinite 
amusement of the other party, he picked from the floor, and care- 
fully deposited with the first. 

Amidst shouts of laughter, a third cherry-stone was soon aft£f 
discharged, which hit him upon the left breast. This also he 
very deliberately took from the floor, and deposited with the other 
two. 

As he rose, and was engaged in paying for his repast, the gaiety 
of these sporting gentlemen 1)ecame slightly subdued. It was not 
easy to account for this. Lavater would not huve been able to 
detect the slightest evidence of irritation or resentment upon the 
features of the stranger. He seemed a little taller, to be sure, and 
the carriage of his head might la^c appeared to them rather more 
erect. He walked to the table at which they were sitting, and with 
that air^f dignified calmness, which is a thousand times' more 
terrible than wrath, drew a card from his pocket, and presented ir 
with perfect civility to the offender, who could do no less than offer 
his own in return. While the stranger unclosed his surtout, to take 
the card from his pocket, they had a glance at the undress coat of a 
military man. The card disclosed his rank, and a brief inquiry at 
the bar was sufficieii4 for the rest. He was a captain whom ill- 
hcakh and long service had entitled to half-pay. In earlier life he 
had been engag^ in several affairs of honour, and, in the dialect of 
the fancy, was a dead shot. 

The next morning a note arrived at the aggressor’s residence, con- 
taining a challenge, in form, and one of the cherry-stones. The 
ti ut^ then flash^ before the challenged party— it was the chal- 
len^r’s intention to make tlKcc bites at this cherry — three separate 
aflairs out of this unwarrantable frolic! The challenge was ac- 
cepted, and the challenged party, in deference to the challenger’s 
repmed skill with the pistol, had half decided upon the small sword; 
but nis friends, who were on the alert, soon discoverq|} that the 
capt||n, who had risen by his merit, had, in the earlier days of his 
necessity, gained bis bread as an accomplished instructor in the use 
of that weapon. ^ 

'1 hey and fired alternately, by lot— the young man had 
selected this mode^ thinking he might win the first ffle — he did— 
fired, and missed his opponent. The captain levelled his pistol^nd 
fired— the ball passed* through the flap of the right ear, and graaed 
the b^j aii4 as the wounded man* involuntarily put hia4iiiBd to 
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the^laoQf he remembered that it was on the ri|ht ear of his antago* 
nist that the cherry-stone had fallen, Here ended the first lesson; 
A month had passed. His friends cherished the hope that he 
“ would hear nothing more from the caffiain, when another note — 'a 
thallenge of course — and another •of those ominous cherry-stones 
arrived, with the captain's apology, on the score of ill-health, for not 
sending it before. 

Again they met — fired simultaneously, and the captain, who was 
unhurt, shattered the right elbow of his antagonist— the very point 
upon which he had been struck with the clurry-stone ; and here 
ended the second lesson. There was soniething' awfully impressive 
in the modus operandi, and exquisite skill of his antagonist. The 
third cherry-stone was still in his possession, and the aggressor had 
not forgotten that it had struck the unoffending gentleman upon the 
left breast, A month had passed — another — and another, of terrible 
suspense ; but nothing was heard' fiom the captain. Intelligence 
had been receiv(|i that he w'as confined to his lodging by illness. 

At length the gentleman who had been his second in the former 
duels once more presented himself, and tendered another note, 
which, as the recipient perceived on taking it, contained' the last of 
the cherry-stones. The note was superscribed in the captain's well- 
knoWn hand, but it was the Meriting evidently of one y/ho wrote 
feebly. There was an unusual solemnity also in the manner of 
him who delivered it. The seal was broken, and there was the 
cherry-stone in a blai^ envelope. 

**And what, sir, am I to understand by this?" inquired the 
aggressor. 

"You will understand, sir, that my friaid forgives you— 'he is 
dead." 


THE LOSS OF THE "ROYAL GEORGE.” 

WiLUAM Qf^WPXR. 

I The celebrated English poet $ most of hn wridngi m leligioui and 
didactic. Born 1751 $ died 1800.] 

Toll for the brave ! 

The brave that are no morel 
All sunk^beneath the wave^ 

Fast by their native shore t 

Eight hundred of the braver 
. Whose courage wdl Wavrjflt^ 

Had made (he vessel reel. 

And laid her on her side. 
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Aland breeze shook shroads^ 
And she waa overset; 

Down went tbe R^yal Oeargef 
With%U her crew complete. 

Toll for the brave! 

Brave Kempenfelt Is gone i 
Ij^is last sea-hght is fought} 

His work of glory done. 

It was not in the battle; 

No tempest gave the shock ; 

She sprang no tatal leak; 

She ran upon no rock. 

His sword was in its sheath ; 

His fingcts held the pen ; 

When Kempenfelt went down 
With twice four hundred men. 

Weigh the vessel up, 

Once dreaded by our foes I 
And mingle with our cup 
The tear that England owes. 

Her timbers yet are sound. 

And she may Boat again 
Full charged with England's thunder^ 
And plough the distant main. 

But Kempenfelt is gone, 

His victories are o'eri 
And he and his eight flundred 
Shall plot^h the waves no more. 


aOB Rors DEFENCE OF HIMSELF TO MB. OSBAU 
DISTONE. 

Sit Waltu Scott. 

(Author of the Waverley Novels, previous to writing which he 
(fotained a great reputation as a poet-nkyled, for his Uteraiy powers, 
^e <<Oreat Wiaard of the North.'* Bom 1771 ; died*f83a.j 

You speak like bogMike a boy, who thinks the old e Arted 
oak can be twisted ks easily as thci young sapling. Cai^l forget 
that A have %etR btatided as an outlairi stltmatizad as a trmot, a 
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price*set on my head as if I had been a my family treated as 
the dam and cubs of a hill-fox, :Whom all may torment, vilify, 
degrade, and insult ; the very name Which came to me from a long 
and noble line of martial ancestors, denounced, as if it were a spell 
to conjure up the devil with ? 

And they sh6,ll find that the name they have dared to proscrilic 
-^that the name of MacGregor is a spell to raise the wild devil 
withal. They shall hear of my vengeance, th^tt would scorn to 
listen to the story of my wrongs. The miserable Highland drover, 
bankrupt, barefooted, stripped of all, dishonoured and hunted down, 
because th’e avarice of others grasped at more than that poor all 
could pay, shall burst on them in an awful change. They that 
scoffed at the grovelling worm, and trod upon him, may cry and 
howl -when they see the stoop of the flying and fiery-mouthed 
dragon. But why do I speak of all this ? — only ye may opine it 
frets my patience to be hunted like a;a otter, or a seal, as a salmon 
upon the shallows, and that by my very friends and neighbours ; 
and to have as many sword-cuts made, and pistols flashed at me, as 
I had this day in the ford of Avondow, would try a saint’s temper, 
much more a Highlander’s, who are not famous for that good ^ift, 
as you may have heard. — But one thing bides me of what Nicoll 
said. I’m vexed wh^n 1 think of Robert and Hamish living their 
fether’s life. — But let us say no more of this. ♦ ♦ * 

You must think hardly of us, and it is not natural that it'should 
be otherwise. But remember, at least, we have not been unpro- 
voked !— we are a rudtf and an ignorant, and it may be, a violent 
and passionate, but we are not a cruel people.*<-vrhe land might be 
at peace and in law for us, did they allow us to enjoy the blessings 
of peaceful law. But we have bl^ a persecuted people ; and if 
persecution maketh wise men mad, what must it do to men like us, 
living as our Others did a thousand years since, and possessing scarce 
more lights than they did r Can we view their bloody edicts against 
us — their hanging, heading, hounding, and hunting down an ancient* 
and honourable name— as deserving better treatment than that 
which enemies give to enemies? — Here I stand — have been in 
twenty frays, and never hurt man buf when I was in hot blood I— 
and yet they would betray me and hang me;, like a masterless dog, 
at the gate of any great man that has an ill-will at me. 

You are a kind .hearted and an honourable youth, and under- 
stand, dottotless, that which is due to the feelings of a man of 
honour. 'But the heather that I have trod upon when living nust 
bloom over me when 1 am dead — my heart would' sink, and my 
arm would shrink and witker, like fern in the frost, were I to lose 
sight'of my native hills; nor has the world a scene that would con- 
sole me for the loss of the rocks and cairns, wild as they are, that 
yod ^ around us. And Helen— what would become of her, were 
Ito l^ve her, the* subject of new insult atrocity?— or how 
could ^e bear < to be removed from these scenes, wh^e the r»;meni« 
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branoe of her wibn^ is a)fc sweetened by the recollection of lier ic- 
venge? I was once so hard put at by my great enemy, as 1 may well 
call him, that I was forced e’en to give way to the tide^ and removed 
myself, and my people, a^d my family, from our dwellings in ous 
native land, and to withdiaw for a time into MacCullum more's 
country, — and Helen made a lament on our departure, as well as 
MacRimmon himself could have framed it ; and so piteously sad 
and woesome, that our hearts almost brake as we listened to her; — 
it was like the waiting of one for the mother that bore him — and 1 

would not have the same touch of the heart-break again, no, 

not to have all the lands that were ever owned .by MacGregor. 


BOB HOBSON'S ADVICE TIV HIS SON. 

A IfECITASllUK. 

Bon Hobson sat before the fire. 

An' puff'd his baccy smoke, 

A pictor ov a gud aud sire, 

That can give or tyck a joke ; 

He pufTd away, luck’d wisely roond, 

Wink’d Myly at young Dan, 

Then like a mortal wisdom croon'd, 

^‘hus tiv his son began : — 

Maw canny lad, ye've noo arrivcu 
At a wild unsartain age. 

So v^' me tung aw've just contrived 
A lesson worth a sage : — 

Luck forward to the sunny side, 

The dark side scarcely scan, 

An' nivor deal with dirty pride. 

If you want to be a man. 

Tyek a’ advije that ye can get. 

Turn not yor heed away, 

Or let foaks put ye i* the pet, 

W' onything they say, 

For informashun myeks us wise. 

An* shows which way to steer; 

Be careful, — if ve want to rise, 

Be canny wi' the beer. 

Keep close yor mooth!— watch wcel yOr words, 
Afore you let them oot. 

For thowtless speeches myek discords, 

Aif put foaks sair^boot; 

I. 
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Keep p^ion always frae y(& doo^ 

Send selfish thowts away, 

An’ nivor let foaks chawk a score 
Ye think ye cannet pay ! 

Let honesty yor motto be, 

Mark wcel these words, aw say. 

For if thor worth ye dinnet see 
Ye’ll mebbies rue the day ; 

Save up, te thrive, mind weel yor pense^ 
Put not yor clacs i* pawn, 

But keep them oot, yorsel to mense. 
Thorns nycn fits like yor awn ! 

Dinnet tell lees, sic ackshuns scorn, 
Unworthy ov a man,f' 

Let truth as pure as ye war born, 

For ivor be yor plan; 

Stick close te frinds that yeVe fund tru^ 
Strite-forward, kind, an* free; 

De nowt te myek yor conshuns rue. 

An* a ** Happy Man *’ ye*ll be I 


THE SHADOWLESS MAN. 

From the German of Chamisso. 

Peter Schlemi hl was a German scholar ; I need, therefore, scarcely 
say that Peter Schlemihl was a poor man. 

Peter Schleijil had a letter of introduction to Herr Thomas 

John, the grearThomas John, th<f richest man in but never 

mind where. 

Peter presented his letter to Thom& John, who received him 
well — as a rich man receives a poor dcvil-^en turned towards him, 
though without turning from tfie rest of the company by whom he 
was surrounded in his extensive and delightful park. 

" There,^ said the rich man, pointing with the letter to a hill, 
** there 1 am going to erect the new building. He that is not 
.master of a million is — ^pardon me the word~a wretch I** 

“ O, how true 1” exclaimed the poor scholar. The moment he 
had uttered the words his attention was attracted by a quiet, thin, 
lanky, longish, oldish man, in a shabby grey ooat, who looked 
much like ao €nd of thread that had escaped out of a tailor*$ 
needle. 
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Herr Tkiomas <John aixl his wealthy com]>any took very little 
notice of Peter Schlemihl ; he hung behind them, and in a Httle 
•while found himself in a retired part of the park, side by side with 
the singular grey man. 

They both started, the ^cy man seemed embarrassed, and bowed 
repeatedly with much humility,, but at length, in a soft, tremulous 
voice, he said — “ During the short time 1 have had the happiness 
to find myself near you, I have, sir, many times — ^allow me to say it 
to you — really contemplated with inexpressible admiration the 
beautiful, beautiful shadow, which, as it were, with a certain noble 
disdain, and without yourself remarking it, you cast from you in 
the sunshine. Pardon me the bold supposition, but possibly you 
might not be indisposed to make this shadow over to me 

** Ha ! ha I good friend," replied Peter, “ have you not then 
cno]^h of your own shadow? I take this for a business of a very 
si nguIaT^ftstij;-" 

“ Honoured sir,” interrupted^ the grey man, "will you do me the 
fovour to view, and to make trial of this purse ?” He thrust his 
hand into his pocket, and drew out a large purse of stout Corduan 
leather, and handed it to the student. 

Peter plunged his hand into it, and drew out ten gold pieces, and 
again ten, and again ten, and again ten. 

" Agrcgl I” he cried, eagerly, " the business is done; for the purs* 
you have my shadow I” 

The thin strange-looking grey man knelt down, and with admirable 
dexterity gently loosened the shadow from Jop to toe from the 
grass, lifted it up, rolled it up together, and finally put it in his 
pocket. 

He then made towards the thickest part of the park, softly 
laughing to himself, aim soon disappeared amongst the trees. 

Peter Schlemihl was a rich man, but he had no shadow I 
What of that ? you will say. Be patient, and you shall hear. 

He left the park, and took the road to the city. An old 
woman called after him— "Do take car^ sir, you have lost your 
shadow !” 

“Thank you, good raothe^” said Peter, and throwing her a 
piece of gold, he stepped under the trees. 

At the city gate the sentinel exclaimed, " Where has the gentle- 
man left his shadow ?” and immediately after some woman called 
aloudf " Good heaven 1 the poor fellow has no shadow V* A mob of 
boys coming out of school, discovering his deficiency, followed kt 
his hdbls, and began to pelt him with stones and mud; in short, the 
difficulties which Peter Schlemihl encountered from having lost bis 
shadow, in a short time made him wcary*of his life. 

He loved— the beautiful Mina, who in return lovlil him as 
women sometimes lovc^ offering herself up, seif-foigetting, liv||;g. 
wholly and solely for him who was her life^ regarj^less f f she faeiW 
perished : th^t i&— she ^ly loved. 
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H^lf parents were (felightcd that the rjlbh stranger, whom they 
oonhdYra at least to be a prince in disguise, should have proposed . 
fi^r their (^ughter, and immediately censented. 

^ But the terrible Sqcretoozed out: Mina jind her parents discovered 
that Pbter was shadowless, and their manner was changed towards 
him. *\ Conf<^ to me, sir,” Said the father, passionately, " C 9 nfcsi 
to me, how you became deprived of your shadow !” 

Peter did* not know what to say; so he did what many other 
people do in a similar position, he told an untrBth, and replied— 
** A rude fellow one day trod so heavily on my shadow that he rent 
a great hole in it; I have sent it to be mended, for money can do 
much, and I was to have received it back yesterday.” 

“Very good, sir,” replied the father; “ I give you three days in 
which you may see after a shadow ; if you then appear before me 
with a good, well-fitting shadow, you shall be welcome ; but the 
fourth day my daughter will become the wife of another.' 

Peter Schlemihl wandered forth in despair, wrapped in deep 
reverie; at length he raised his eyes, and they rested on the old 
grey maii, whom he had not been able to find until that mo- 
ment. 

“ Restore me my shadow I” said he, vehemently. 

“ Certainly,” said the grey man. “ Be so good as to put your 
name to this parchment, and your shadow shall return to ) '>u.” 

On the parchment were these words — By virtue t\f this my sig- 
nature / make over my soul to the holder qf thiSf after its natural 
separation from the body / 

“ Who arc you, then said Peter Schlemihl. 

"Is not that plain enough to be seen in me?” replied the grey 
man. " A poor devil, a sort of learned map and doctor, who in 
return for precious arts, receives from his friends poor thanks; 
and for himself, has no amusement on earth but to make his 
little experiments— but, however, to the right there— Peter 
ScHLElflHL.” 

" Never 1” replied the student, shuddering ; and flinging the magic 
purse into a swift-flowing river which rolled past them, he con« 
tinned, " I abjure thee, horrible one 1 oakc th}’self hence, and tievef 
again show thyself in my sight !” 

The gr^ old roan arose gloomily, and with a look of fearful 
malignity, plunged into the river after his purse, and sank instantly ; 
the wateir rolM over him, and Peter Schlemihl never saw him 
again. 

Pe^ was now a poor man; he had lost his loved Mina, arid he 
had lost his shadow; but a^ he slowly recovered his peace of mind, 
he found he^hftd gained a valuable lesson which he has sinde many' 
times repeatM. He, who in lerity, only sets his foot out of the 
riglrt rovd, is unawares conducted into other paths, which draw him 
downwards and ever downwai^; he then sees in vain the guiding 
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stars glitter in heaven ; t!h,ere remains to him no choice ;<^ho must 
descend unpausingly the declivity ! 

Peter Schlemi hi had stood upon the brink of the descent: but 
casting a longing look toarards truth, he felt, with a grateful hear<t, 
that he was still saved. 


CLAUDE MELNOITE^S APOLOGY AND DEFENCE. 

Lord Lyttok. 

^ Pauline, by pride 
Angels have fallen e*er thy time : by prido— 
sole alloy of thy most lovely mould— 

Thc^il spiiit of a bittg" love 

And a revengeful heart, had power upon thee. 

From my first vcars my soul was filled with thee: 

1 saw thee midst the flowers the lowly Doy 
Tended, unmarked by thee — ^a spirit of bloom. 

And joy and freshness, as if Spring itself 
Were made a living thing, and wore thy shape ! 

1 ^avv thee, and the passionate heart of man 
EnterM the breast of the wild-dreaming boy; 

And from that hour I grew — what to the la-st 
1 shall be—thinc adorer! Well, this fovc. 

Vain, frantic — guilty, if thou wilt, became 
A fountain of ambition and bright hope; 

I thought of ta\*s that by the winter hearth 

Old gossips tell — how maidens sprung from kings 

Mave stoop’d from their high sphere ; how Love, like Death, 

Levtds all ranks, and lays the shepherd’s crcH^k 

Beside the sceptre. Thus 1 made my home 

In the soft palace of a fairy Future! 

My tather died ; aiul L the peasant-born, 

Was my own lord. ’Ricn did 1 seek to rise 
Out of the prison of my mean estate ; 

And, with such jewels as the exploring Mind 
Brings from the caves of Knowledge, buy my ransom 
From those twin gaolers of the daring heart — 

Low Birth and iron Fortune. Thy bright image, 

Glass’d in piy soul, took all the hues of glory. 

And lured me on to those impiriifg toils 
By which man masters men ! For thee, 1 grew* 

A midnight student o*cr the dreams of sages ! 

For thee, I sought to borrow from each Grace, 

And every Mu.«, such attributes as lend • 
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Ideal charms to Love. I thought of thee. 

And passion taught me poesy, — of thee. 

And on the painter’s canvas grew the life 
Of beauty ! — Art became the shadow® 

Of the dear starlight of thy haupting eyes ! 

Men called me vain — some, mad — 1 heeded not ; 

But still toil’d on— hoped on, — for it was sweet, 

If not to win, to feel more worthy, thee ! 

* « « 4t « « 

At last, in one mad hour, I dared to pour 
The thoughts that burst their channels into song. 

And sent them to thee— such a tribute, lady. 

As beauty rarely scorns — even from the meanest. 

The name — ^appended by the burning heart 
That long’d to show its idol what, bright things 
It had created — ycd, the enthusiast's name, 

That should have been thy triumph, was thy scorn I 

That very hour— when passion, turn’d to wrath. 

Resembled hatred most— when thy disdain 

Made my whole soul a chaos — in that hour 

The tempters found me a revengeful tool 

For their revenge ! Thou hadst trampled on the wori/P— 

It turned, and stung thee ! 


THE MANIAC. 

Matthew Gregory Lewis, 

[Known as **MonIc Lewis,” from his novel of **Thr Monk. 
Born 1773} died r8i8.] 

Stay, gaoler, stay, and hcaf my woe; 

She is not mad who kneels to thee : 

For what I’m now, too well 1 know. 

And what I was, and what should be. 

•ril rave no more in proud despair; 

My language shall be mild, though sad ; 

But yet I firmly,^ truly swear, 

I am not madi*I am not mad. 

My tyrant husband forged the ta^ 

Which chains me in this dismal cell ; 

My fate unknown my friends bewaTl— 

Oh ! gaoler, haste that fote to tell : 
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Oh ! .haste# my father’s heart to cheer; 

I lis heart at once ’twill grieve and glad 
To know, though kept a captive hcr^ 

1 am no^mad, 1 am not mad. 

He smiles in scorn, and turns the key; 

He quits the grate; I knelt in vain; 

His glimmering lamp still, still I see— 

'Tis gone ! and all is gloom again. 

Cold, bitter cold ! — No warmth, no light— 
Lift, all thy comforts once 1 had ; 

Yet nere Tm chained, this freezing night, 
Although not mad: no, no, not mad. 

*Tis sure some dream, some vision vain ; 

What ! I, the child of rank and wealth,— 
Am I the wretfh who clanks this chain, 

Bereft of freedom, friends, and health ? 

Ah ! while 1 dwell on blessings Hed, 

Which never more my heart must glad. 

How aches my heart, how burns my head ; 

But ’tis not mad ; no, *ti» not mad. 

Hast thou, my child, forgot, ere this, 

A mother’s face, a mother’s tongue ? 

She’ll ne’er forget your partly kiss, 

Nor round her neck how fast you clung ; 

Nor how with her you sued to stay ; 

No;^how that suit your sire forbade ; 

Nor how — ril drive such thoughts away; 
They’ll make me mad, they’ll make me mad. 

His rosy lips, how sweet they smiled ! 

His mild blue eyes, how bright they shone ; 
None ever bore a lovelier child ; 

And art thou now for ever gone ? 

And must I ircver see thee more, 

My pretty, pretty, pretty lad? 

I will be free ! unbar the door ! 

. 1 am not mad ; 1 am not mad. 

Oh ! hark ! what mean those yells and cries ? 

His chain some furious madman breaks ; 

He comes, — 1 sec his glaring eyes ; 

Now, now, my dungeon-grate he shajees. 
Help! help! — he’s gone! — oh! fearful woe. 
Such screams to hear, such sights t:) m c 
M y bimin, my braim-rl H^ow, Lknow, 

I am not mad, but soon \,t\ 
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Yes, soon ; — for lo ! you — whij^ I speak— 
Mark how yon demon's eyeballs glare I 
He sees me ; now, with dreadful shriek. 

He whirls a serpent high in air. 

Horror ! — the reptile strikes his tooth 
Deep in my heart, so orushed and sad; 
Ay, laugh, ye fiends : — 1 feel the truth ; 
Your task is done — I'm m id I I'm mad I 


THK .STARLING; OR, LIBERTY AND SLAVERY. 

Laurence Sterne. 

And as for the Bastille, the terror is i» the word. Malce the most 
of it you can, said I to myself, the Bastille is but another word for a 
tower, and a tower is but another word for a house you can’t get 
out of. Mercy on the gouty ! for they are in it twice a year j but 
with nine livres a day, and pen, and ink, and paper, and patience; 
albeit a man can’t get out, he may do very well within, at least 
for a month or six weeks, tit the end tf which, if he is a termless 
teilow his innocence appears, and he comes out a better and a wiser 
man than he went in, 

I had some occasion (I forget what) to step into the court-yard 
as I settled this accouiit; and remember 1 r,*alked downstairs in 
no small tiiumph with the conceit of my reasoning. Beshrew the 
sombre pencil ! said I, vauntingly, for I envy not its powers which 
paints the evils of life with so hard and deadly a colouring. The 
mind sits terrified at the objects she has magnified herself and 
blackened; reduce them to their proper size and hue, she overlooks 
them. 

'Tis true, said I, correcting the proposition, the Bastille Is not an 
evil to lie despised; but strip it of its towers, fill up the fosse, 
unbarricade the doors, call it simply a confinement, and suppose 
*tis some tyrant of a distemper and not of a man which holds you 
in it, the evil vanishes, and you bear the other half without com- 
plaint. 

1 was interrupted in the heyday of this soliloquy with a veioe 
which 1 toSk to be of a child, which complained ** it amid not get 
out." I looked up and down the passage, and seeing neither nfan, 
woman, nor child, I went out without further attention. In my 
return back through the package, 1 heard the same words repeated 
twice over; Ahd looking up, 1 saw it Was a starling, hung in a 
little cage. “I can’t get out! I can't get out !" said the starling. 
1 kdod looking at the bird ; and to every person who came through 
the j)at^||;^ it. ran* fluttering to the side lowardf which tl£y 
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approached it, •with th^ same lamentation of its captivity—" 1 
can’t get out 1” saitl the starling. 

God help thee! said I; but Tit let thee out, cost what it will; 
so I turned about the cage to get the door. It was twisted and 
double twisted so fast wim wire, there was no getting it open witfi* 
out .pulling rlic cage to picas. I took both hands to it. The 
bird dew to the place where I was attempting his deliverance, and 
thrusting his head through the trellis, pressed his breast against it as 
if impatient. 1 !bar, poor creature, said I, I cannot set thee a» 
liberty. *‘Nd,” s;iid the starling, “1 can’t get out! I can’t get 
out!” I vow 1 never had my affections more tendeily awakened; 
por do 1 remember any incident in my life where the dissipated 
spirits, to which my reason had been a bubble, were so suddenly 
called home. Mechanicid rus the notes weie, yet so true in tune to 
TWnaa^were they chanted, that in one moment they overthrew 
all my s^ematic reasonings upon the Bastille, and 1 heavily 
walked upstairs, unsaying wtry word 1 had said in going down 
them. 

Disguise thyself as thou wilt, still. Slavery, said I, still thou art a 
bitter draught ; and though thousands in all ages have been made 
to drink of thee, thou art no less bitter on that account. *Tis 
thou, thrice sweet and gracious goddess, addressing myself to Lil)erty, 
wbomcill in public or in {Private worship, whose taste is grateful, 
and ever will be so, till Nature herself shall change; no tint of 
words can spot thy snowy mantle, or chemic power turn thy 
sceptre into iron; with thee to smile upon him as he eats hu 
crust, the swain is happier than his monarch, from whose court 
thou art exiled. Gracious heaven 1 cried I, kneeling down upon 
the last step but on^ in my ascent, grant me but health, thou great 
Bestower of it, and give me but this fair goddess as my companion, 
and shower down thy mitres, if it seem good unto thy Divine Pro- 
vidence, upon those heads which arc aching for them. 

The bird in his cage pursued me into my room. I sat down 
close by the table, and leaning my head upon my hand, 1 began to 
figure to myself the miseries of a confinement. 1 was in a right 
frame for it, and so 1 gave Hill scope to my imagination. 

1 was going to begin with the millions of my fellow-creatures 
born to no inheritance but slavery; but finding, however affecting 
the picture was, that I could not bring it near me, and that the 
mtiltitude of sad groups in it but did distract me, 1 t^k a single 
active, and having first shut him up in his dungeon, 1 then looked 
through the twilignt of his grated door to take his picture. 

1 beheld his body half wasted aw|y with long expectation and 
confinement, and fdt what kind of sickness of th^ heart it was 
which arises from hope deferred. Upon looking nearer, 1 saw him 
pale and feverish. In thirty years the western breeze had nql once 
fanned his blood; had seen no sun, no n^oon, in all that time, 
our had th« voice of fr'tnd or timman breamed bis 
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lattioe : his children — but here my heartebcgan. t<5 bleed, and I was 
forced to go on with another part of the portrait. 

He was sitting upon the ground upon a little straw, in the 
/urthest corner of his dangeon, which wj}S alternately his chair and 
bed. A little Calendar of small sticks lay at the head, notched all 
over with the dismal days and nights he had passed therei He 
had one of these little sticks in his hand, ' and with a rusty nail he 
was etching another day of misery to add to the Ijieap. As I darkened 
the little light he had, he lifted up a hopeless eye towards the doer, 
then cast it down, shook his head, and went on with his work of 
affliction. I heard his chains upon his legs as he turned his body 
to lay his little stick upon the bundle. He gave a deep sigh; I saw 
the iron enter into his soul. I burst into tears — 1 could not sustain 
the picture of confinement which my fancy had drawn. 

I started up from my chair, and calling La FlcurJ,;»lwef1iim 
bespeak me a remise, and have it reaejy at the door orthe hotel by 
nine in the morning. 

*'1*11 go directly,” said I, "myself to Monsieur the Due de 
Choiseul.” 

La Fleur would have put me to bed; but, not willing that he 
should sec anything upon my cheek which would cost the honest 
fellow a heartache, I told him 1 would go to bed by myself ; and 
bid him go do the same. 


HOME. 

Jam£s Montgomery, 

Thrre is a land, of every land the pride. 

Beloved by heaven o’er all the world beside; 
"Where brighter suns dispense serener light. 

And milder moons cm paradise' the night; 

A land of beauty, virtue, valour, truth. 
Time-tutored age, and love-Aalted youth; 

The wandering mariner, whose eye explores 
The wealthiest isles, the most enchanting shores, 
Views not a realm so bountiful and fair, 
tJor breathes the spirit of a purer air. 

In every clime the magnet of his soul. 

Touched, by remembrance, trembles to that pole ; 
For in this land o( heaven’s peculiar grace, 

Th^ heritage of nature’s noblest race. 

There is a spot of earth, supremely blest, 

A dearer, sweeter spot than all the rest. 

Where man, creatiOQ’s tyrant, casts siside 
His sword and sceptre, pageantry and pride,* 
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While in his softened looks benignly blend 
The sire, the son, the husband, brother, friend : 

Here woman reigns; the mother, daughter, wife, 

Strews with fresll flowers the narrow path of life ; 

In the clear heaven ofjher delightful eye, 

An angcUguard of loves and graces lie ; 

Around her knees domestic duties meet. 

And fire-ade pleasures gambol at her feet. 

Where shall that land, that sjK)t of earth Ijc found? 

Art thou a man? — a patriot? — look around; 

Oh, thou shall find, howe'er thy footsteps roam. 

That land thy country, and that spot thy home. 


On Greenland’s rocks, o’er rude Kamschatka’s plains, 
In'pale Siberia's desolate domains ; 

Where the wild hunter takes his lonely wav, 

I'racks through tempestuous snows his sava.Tc prey, 
The reindeer's spoil, the ermine’s treasures shares. 

And feasts his famine on the fat of bears : 

Or, wrestling with the might of raging seas, 

Where round the pole the eternal billows f reive, 

Plucks from their jaws the stricken whale, in vain 
Plunging down headlong through the whirling main; 
His wastes of ice are lovelier in his eye 
Than all the flowery vales beneath <hc sky ; 

And dearer far than Ctesar’s palace-dome, 

His cavern shelter, and his cottjgc-homc. 

O’er China*l garden-fields, and peopled floods ; 

In California's pathless world of woods ; 

Round Andes* heights, where winter, from his throne, 
Looks down in scorn upon the summer gone; 

By the gay borders of J^rmuda’s isles. 

Where spring with everlasting verdure smiles ; 

On pure Madeira's vine-robed hills of health ; 

In Java's swamp of^}estilence and wealth ; 

Where Babel stood, where wolves and jackals driril; ; 
’Midst weeping willows, on Euphrates' brink ; 

On Carmel's crest; by Jordan's reverend stream, 

Where Canaan's glories vanished like a dream ; 

Where Greece, a spectre, haunts her heroes' 

And Rome's vast ruins darken Tiber’s waves ; 

Where broken-hearted Switzeiland bewails 
Her subject mountains, and dishonoured vale*; 

Where Albion's rocks exult amidst the sea. 

Around the beauteous isle of liberty ; 

—•Man, thiough all ages of (evolving time, 

Uncllknging man, in eveiy varying clime. 
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Deems his own land of cvcr^ land -the prirte, 
Beloved by heaven 6 er all the world beside j 
His home the spot of earth supremely blest, 
A dearer, sweeter spot than cdl the rest. 


SORROW FOR THE DEAD. 

Washington Irving. 

[An illustilous American author. Born 1783; died 1859.] 

The sorrow for the dead is the only sorrow from which we refuse 
to be divorced. Every other wound we seek to heal — p*':i^*^otHer 
affliction to forget j but this wound >ve consider it U'^cluty to keep 
open — this affliction we cherish and brood over in solitude. Where 
is the mother who would willingly forget the infant that perished 
like a blossom from her arms, though every recollection is a pang ? 
Where is the child that would willingly forget the most tender of 
parents, though to remember be but to lament? Who, even in the 
hour of agony, would forget the friend over whom he mourns ? 
Who, even when the tomb is closing upon the rejnains of her he 
most loved; when he feels his heart, as it were, crushed in the 
closing of its portal ; — ^who would accept of consolation that must 
be bought by forgetfulness ? No, the love which survives the tomb 
is one of the noblest attributes of the soul. If it has its woes, it has 
likewise its delights ; and when the overwhelming burst of grief is 
calmed into the gentle tear of recollection: wiien the sudden anguish 
and the convulsive agony over the present ruins of all that we most 
loved, is softened away into pensive meditation on all that it was in 
the days of its loveliness — who would root out such a sorrow from 
the heart ? Though it may sometimes throw a passing cloud over 
the bright hour of gaietv, or spread a deeper sadness over the hour 
of gloom ; yet who would exchange it, even for a song of pleasure, 
or the burst of revelry ? No, there is*?i voice from the tomb sweeter 
than song. There is a remembrance of the dead, to which we turn 
even from the charms of the living. Oh, the gr.ve ! — the grave ! 
It buries every error— covers every defect — extinguishes every resent- 
ment. IVom its peaceful bosom spring none but fond regrets and 
tender recollections. Who can look down upon the grave, cv n of 
an enemy, and not feel a compunctious throb that he should ever 
have warred with the pooc handful of earth that lies mouldering 
before, him K 

But the grave of those we loved— what a place for meditation I 
Th..re it is that we call up, in long review, the whole history of 
Virtue and gcntlenovs, and the thousand endtiarments, lavished upon 
, us<^-aTmost ui^icedcd— m the daily inteicourse of hitimacy; there 
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It is that we dwelt upon tl^ tenderness — the kilemn, awfyl tender- 
11CSS— -of the parting scene. The bed of death, with all its stifled 
griefs — its noiseless attendance — its mute, watchful assiduities. The 
last testimonies of cxpiiingjlovc! The feeble, fluttering, thrilling — 
oh, how thrilling! — pressure of the hand. The last, fond look of 
the glazing eye, turning upon as, even from the threshold of exis- 
tence! The fkint, faltering accents, struggling in death to give 
vne more assurance of aflection! 

Ay ! go to the gfave of buried love, and meditate ! There settle 
the account with thy conscience, for cveiy past benefit unrequited 
— every past endearment unregarded — of that departed being whe 
can never — never — never return, to be soothed by thy contrition ! 

If thou art a child, and hast ever added a sorrow to the soul, 

or a furrow to the silvered brow, of an affectionate parent, — if thou 
WWliUsband, and hast ever caused the fond bosom that ventured 
its whole hdp^iness in thy argns, to doubt one moment of thy kind- 
ness or thy truth, — if thou art a friend, and hast ever wronged, in 
thought, or word, or deed, the spirit that generously conhded in 
thee, — if thou art a lover, and hast ever given one unmerited pang 
to that true heart which now lies cold and still beneath thy feet ; 
—then be sure that every unkind look, every ungracious word, 
every ungentle action, will come thronging back upon thy memory, 
and kn^king dolefully at thy soul; then be sure that thou wilt 
lie down, sorrowing and repentant, on the grave, and utter th<^ 
unheard groan, and pour the unavailing tear— more deep, more 
bitter, because unheard and unavailing! 

Then weave thy chaplet of flowers, and strew the beauties of nature 
about the grave; console thy broken spirit, if thou canst, with these 
tender, yet futile tributes of regret: but take warning by the bitterness 
of this thy contrite affliction over the dead, and henceforth be more 
feithful and aflectionate in the discharge of thy duties to the living. 


THE FORGING OF THE ANCHOR. 

Samuil FirgvssoN) M.R.I.A. 

Comb, sec the Dolphin* t Anchor forged; *tis at a white heat now; 
Tb^ billows ceased, the flames decreased; though on the forge*! 

brow ^ 

Thf little flames still fitfully play through the sable mound ; . 

And fitfully you still may see the grim smiths ranking round, 

All clad in leathern panoply, their broafi hands only bare; 

Some rest upon their sledges here, some work the windlass there* 

rhe windlass strains the tackle chains, the black mound heaves 
below. 

And red and a hundred veins burst out at every throe; 
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It rises, roars^ rends all outright — O Vulca^, what a glow i 

*Tis blinding white, *tis blasting bright, the high* sun shines n»t sol 

The high sun sees not, on the earth, such fiery fearful show; 

The roof-ribs swarth, the candent hearth, the ruddy lurid row 
Of smiths, that stand, an ardent band, lik8 men before the foe ; 

'As quivering through his fleece of flaime, the sailing monster slow 
Sinks on the anvil — ^all about the faces fiery grow — 

'‘Hurrah!” they shout, “leap out — leap out:” bang, bang, tlic 
sledges go j ^ 

Hurrah ! the jetted lightnings are hissing high and low; 

A hailing fount of fire is struck at every squashing blow; 

The leathery mail rebounds the hail ; the rattling cinders strow 
The ground around ; at every bound the sweltering fountains flow , 
And thick and loud theswinking crowd, at every stroke, pant “ 1 1«> ! ’ 


Leap out, leap out, my masters ; leap out and lay on lo^l 
Let’s forge a g(X)dly Anchor, a bower, Ihick and broad; 

For a heart of oak is hanging on every blow, I bode. 

And I see the good ship riding, all in a perilous road; 

The low reef roaring on her lee, the roll of ocean poured 
From stem to stern, sea after sea, the mainmast by the board ; 

The bulwarks down, the rudder gone, the boats stove at the chains, 
But courage still, brave mariners, the bower still remains, 

And not an inch to flinch he deigns save when ye pitch sky high. 
Then moves his head, as though he said, “ Fear nothing — here am 1 1” 
Swing in youi strokes ir\.order, let foot and hand keep time, 

Your blows make music sweeter far than any steeple’s chime ! 

But while ye swing your sledges, sing; and let the burden be, 

The Anchor is the Anvil King, and royal craftsmen we; 

• Strike in, strike in, the sparks begin to dull their rustling red I 
Our hammers ring with sharper din, our work will soon be sped; 
Our anchor soon must change his btxl of fiery rich array. 

For a hammock at the roaring bows, or an oozy couch of clay ; 

Our anchor soon must change the lay of merry craftsmen here, 

For the Yeo-heave-o, and the Heave-away, and the sighing seamap’s 
cheer ; t 

V hen weighing slow, at eve they go, far, far from love and home. 
And sobbing sweethearts, in a row, wail o’er the ocean foam. 


In livid and^pbdurate gloom, he darkens down at last, 

A shapely one he is and strong as e’er from cat was cast. 

A trusted and trustworthy guard, if thou hadst life like me, 

What pleasures would thy toils reward beneath the deep green sea ! 
0 deep sea-diver, who might then beliold such sights as ^ou ? 

The hoary mobsters* palaces ! methinks what joy ’twere now 
To go plump plunging down amid the assembly of the whales. 

And feel the churn’d sea round me boil beiv^th their scourging 
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Then deepen tangle-woods to fight the fierce %ea-unicorn, 

And send him fofied and iKllowing back, for all his ivory horn; 

;To leave the subtle sworder-fish, of bony blade forlorn, 

And for the ghastly grinning shark, to laugh his jaws to scorn ; 

To leap down on the kralt|n's back, where *mid Norwegian isles 
He lies, a lubber anchorage, for sudden shallowed miles; 

Till snorting, like an under-sea Volcano, oflP he rolls. 

Meanwhile to swing, a buffeting the far-astonished shoals 
Of his back-browsijjg ocean calves; or haply in a cove, 

Shell-strown, and consecrate of old to some Undine’s love. 

To find the long-haired mermaidens; or, hard by icy lands. 

To wrestle with the sea-serpent, upon cerulean sands. 

O broad-armed Fisher of the deep, wh(»e sports can equal thine? 
The Dolphin weighs a thousand tons tliat tugs thy cable line : 

And night by night ’tis thy delight, thy glory day by day. 

Through sab’g sea and breaker white, the giant game to play; 

But, shamer of our little sports ! forgive the name 1 gave, 

A fisher’s joy is to destroy, — thine office is to save. 

0 , lodger in the sea-king’s halls, couldst thou but understand 
Whose be the white bones by thy side, or who that dripping band, 
Slow swaying in the heaving wave, that round about thee bend, 
With sounds like breakers in a dream, blessing their ancient friend— 
Oh, couldst thou know what heroes glide with larger steps rounil 
thee. 

Thine iron side would swell with pride, thou^lst leap within the sea i 

Give honour to their memories who left the pleasant strand. 

To shed their blood ^o freely for the love of Fatherland — 

Who left their chance of quiet age and grassy churchyard grave 
So freely, for a restless bed amid the tossing wave — 

Oh, though our anchor may not be all 1 have fondly sung, 

Honour him for their memory, whose bones he goes among ! 

{By kind permimm rf the Author,) 


DOUGLAS’S ACCOUNT OF HIMSELF. 

Riv. John Homz. 

Author of « Douglas,” a Tragedy. Bom 17 * 4 ; died iSOd.j 

My name is Norval. On th9 Grampian hillt 
My fother feeds his Hocks ; a frugal swain. 

Whose constant cares were to increase bis stoie^ 

And keep his only son, myself, at home: 

For 1 bad heard of battles, and 1 longod 
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To follow to the field some warlike lord : 

And heaven soon granted what mjf sire denied. 

This moon, which rose last night round as my shield, 
Had not yet filled her horns, when by her light 
\ band of fierce barbarians, from tj^e hills, 

Hushed, like a torrent, down )ipon the vale. 

Sweeping our flocks and herds. The shepherds fled 
For safety and for succour. I alone. 

With bended bow, and quiver full of arrov^. 

Hovered about the enemy* and marked 
The road he took 5 then hasted to my friends ; 

Whom, with a troop of fifty chosen men, 

I met advancing. The pursuit 1 led. 

Till we o’ertook the spoil-encumbered foe. 

We fought — and conquered I Ere a sword was drawn. 
An arrow from my bow had pierced their chief. 

Who wore that day the arms which now I wear. 
Returning home in triumph, I disdained 
The shepherd*s slothful life ; and having heard 
That our good king had summoned his bold })eers 
To lead their warriors to the Carron side, 

I left my father's house, and took with me 
A chosen servant to conduct my steps-^ 

Yon trembling covrard, who forsook his master. 
Journeying with this intent, I passed these towers ; 
And, heaven-directed, came this day to do 
The happy deed fhat gilds my humble name. 


ANTONY’S ORATION OVER CAESAR’S BODY. 
Shakspkarz. 

Friends, Romans, countrymen, lend me your ears; 
I come to buiy Caesar, not to praise him. 

The evil that men do lives after them ; 

The good is oft interred with their bones : 

So let it be with Caesar. The noble Brutus 
Hath told you Caesar was ambitious : 

Ifit were so, it was a grievous feult 5 
And grievously hath ^sar answered it. 

Her^ under leave of Brutus, and the rest. 

(For Brutus i^ an tft>nourable man ; 

So aVe they ail, all honourable men); 

Come I to speak in Caesar’s funeral. 

He was my friend, feithful and just to met 
But Bi|utus says, he ambitious; 
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And brums is*sin honourable man. 

He hath brought many captives home to Rome 
Whose ransoms did the general cofTers hi) : 

Did this in Casar seem ambitious ? 

When that the poor^have cried, Caesar hath we:>t , 
Ambition should be made of sterner stuff ,* 

Yet Brutus says, be was ambitious ; 

And B|ptus is an honourable man. 

You all did see that on the Lupercal 
1 thrice presented him a kingly crown. 

Which he thrice refused. Was this ambition ? 

Yet Brutus says, he was ambitious ; 

And, sure, he is an honourable man. 

1 speak not to disprove what Brutus spoke, 

But here 1 am to speak what I do know. 

Yvlu all did love him once, not without cause j 
What cause withholds you then to mourn for him? 
O judgment, thou art Bed to brutish Ixrasts, 

And men have lost their reason ! — Bear with me } 
My heart is in the coffin there with Capsar, 

And 1 must pause till it come back to me 

But yesterday, the word of Caesar might 
Have stood against the world : now lies he there^ 
And none so poor to do him reverence. 

0 masters ! if 1 were disposed to ^tir 
Your hearts and minds to mutiny and rage, 

1 should do Brutus wrong, and Cassius wrong. 
Who, you all know, are honourable men : 

1 will not^do them wrong ; 1 rather choose 
To wrong the dead, to wrong myself, and you 
Than I will wrong such honourable men. 

But here*8 a parchment witli the seal of Caesar, 

I found it in his closet, 'tis his will : 

Let but the commons hear this testament, 

(Which, pardon i||e, 1 do not mean to read), 

And they would go and kiss dead Caesar’s wounds. 
And dip their napkins in his sacred blood ; 

Yea, beg a hair of him for memory, 

And, d)ring, meiftion it within their wills, 
Bequeathing it, as a rich legacy. 

Unto their issue 

Have patience, gentle friends, ! must not read itt 
It is not meet you know^hovif Caesar loved you. 
You are not wood, you are not stones, but t^n ; 
And, men, hiring the will of Osar, 

It will Inflame you, it will make you mad s 
nris good yflu know not that you are his ]^irs } 

For :f vou should, oh. what would come m itt 
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You will compel me then to rcftid the. will? 

Then make a ring about the corpse of Caesar, 

And let me show you him that made the will. 

Shall I descend ? And will y«a give me leave? • • • 

If you have tears, prepare^ to shed them now. 

You all do know this mamtle: I remember 
The first time ever Caesar put it on : 

’Twas on a summer’s evening, in his^nt ; 

That day he overcame the Nervii : — 

Look ! in this place ran Cassius’ dagger through t 
See, what a rent the envious Casca made ; 

Through this, the well-beloved Brutus stabbed ; 

And, as he plucked his cursed steel away, 

Mark how the blood of Caesar followed it. 

As rushing out of doors, to be resolved 
If Brutus so unkindly knocked, or no j 
For Brutus, as you know, was Caesar’s angel ? 

Judge, O you gods, how dearly Caesar loved him i 
This was the most unkindest cut of all : 

For when the noble Caesar saw him stab. 

Ingratitude, more strong than traitors’ arms, 

Cluite vanquished him ; then burst his mighty heart | 
And, in his mantle muffling up his fece. 

Even at the base of Pompe)r s statue, 

'Which all the while ran blood, great Caesar fell* 

O, what a was there, my countrymen I 
Then I, and you, and all of us fell down. 

Whilst bloody treason flourished over us. 

O, now you weep; and, I perceive, you feel. 

The dint* of pity; these arc gracious drops: 

Kind souls, what weep you, when you but behold 
Our Caesar's vesture wounded ? liok you h^re. 

Here is himself, marred, as you see, with traitors. . • • 
Good friends, sweet friends, let me not stir you up 
To such a sudden flood of , mutiny. 

They that have done this deed are honourable; 

What private griefs they have, alas 1 1 know not. 

That made them do it ; they are wise and honourable 
And will, no doubt, with reiasons answer you. 

I come not, friends, to steal away your hearts ; 

I am no orator as Brutus is; 

But as you know me all, a plain blunt man. 

That love my fdend ; and that they know foil wdl • 
That gave me public leave to speak of him. 

For I have neither mu nor words, nor worth, 

Action, nor utterance^ nor the power of speedy 
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To stifmen’s : I only speak right on : 

I tell you that \vliich you yourselves do know; 

Show you sweet Gesar’s wounds, poor, poor dumb mouths, 
And bid them sneak for me : but, were I Brutus, 

And Brutus Antony, there were an Antony 
Would ruffle up your*spirits, and put a tongue 
In every wound of Caesar, that should move 

The stones of Rome to rise and mutiny 

7et, hcai^me, countrymen; yet hear me . . 

Why, friends, you go to do you know not wh.Ji • 

Wherein hath Csesar thus deserved your lovis? 

Alas ! you know not — I must tell you then 
You have forgot the will I told you of. 

Here is the will, and under Caesar’s seal. 

To every Roman citizen he gives, — 

To gvery several man, seventy-five drachmas. 

Moreoxer, he hath feft you all his walks, 

His private arbours, and new-planted ojchards. 

On this side Tiber; he hath left them you, 

And to your heirs h>r ever; common pleasures. 

To walk abroad, and recreate yourselves. 

Here was a Ctesar ! When comes such another ? 


MARINO FALIERO'S IMPRECATION ON VENICE. 

Lord Byron. 

[The conspiracy of the Doge Marino Falicro to destroy at one blow 
all the Senate and Nobility of Venice, is one of the most remarkable 
events in the annals of history. It occurred in the year 1355. Lord ' 
Byron remarks that “everything about Venice is, or was, extraordi- 
nary ; her aspect is like a dream, and her history is like a romance.” 

Marino Faliero was insured by Michael Steno, a young noble, who 
wrote upon the ducal chair some ribald sentence referring to the 
disparity of age between the Doge and his young and beautiful wife ; 
the Doge demanded the punishment of Steno, and the Senate decided 
Aat he should be detained for one month in arrest* This light 
8 |iitence so irritated the impetuous Doge, that he entered into a league 
with a band of conspirators to revenge himself on the Senate who 
protected his slanderer. The conspiracy was discovered, and the Dogl* 
condemned; and while standing on the summit ^ the “Giant’s 
Staircase,” the executioner beside him, and the council and patricians 
present to witness his death, he utten the following fierce i mD^ecation* 
on his ungrateful coisntry. We ncc^ s^rcely add that this speech was 
not absolutely delivered, but is the composition *of hord 
M 2 
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I SPEAK to Time and to Eternity, 

Of which I grow a portion, not to man. 

Ye elements ! in which to be resolved 

1 hasten, let my voice be as a spirit 

Upon you. Ye blue waves I which bore my banner. 

Ye winds ! which flutter’d o’er aS if you loved it, 

\nd filled my swelling sails as they were wafted 
To many a triumph ! Thou, my native earth, 

Which 1 have bled for ! And thou foreign e^rth. 
Which drank this willing blood from many a wound, 
Ye stones I in which my gore will not sink, but 
Heck up to Heaven ! Ye skies ! which will receive it ! 
Thou sun I which shinest on these things ; and Thou 1 
Who kindlest and who quenchest suns ! — ^Attest ! 

1 am not innocent — ^but are these guiltless ? 

1 perish, but not unavenged ; far s^es 
Float up from the abyss of time to be. 

And show these eyes, before they close — the doom 
Of this proud city ; and I leave my curse 
On her and hers for ever ! Yes, the hours 
Are silently engendering of the day. 

When she, who built ’gainst Attila a bulwaik, ‘ 

Shall yield, and bloodlessly and basely yield. 

Unto a bastard Attila, without 
Shedding so much blood in hei last defence. 

As these old veins, *oft drain’d in shielding her, 

Shall pour in sacrifice — She shall be bought 
And sold, and be an appendage to those 
Who shall despise her ! — She shall stoop to ‘be 
A province for an empire, petty town 
In lieu of capital, with slaves for senates. 

Beggars for nobles, panders for a people ! 

Then when the Hebrew ’s in thy palaces. 

The Hun in thy high places, and the Greek 
Walks o’er thy mart, and smiles on it for his| 

When thy patricians beg their bitter bread 
In narrow streets, and, in their shameful need. 

Make their nobility a plea for pity; 

Then, when the few who still retain a wreck 
Of thbir great fathers* heritage, shall fawn 
Round a barbarian Vice of King’s Vice-gerent, 

Even in the palace where they sway’d as sovereigns, 
Even in the palace whece they slew their sovereign. 
Proud ofi^me name they have disgraced, or sprung 
From an adultress boastful of her guilt, 

^hall bear about their bastardy in triumph 
Tp the third spurious gpngration when/ 
sons ai« in the lowest scale of being-— 
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oiavcs lurn a*o’er t9 the vanquishctl by the victors, 

Despised by cowards for greater cowardice, 

And scorn’d even by the vicious for such vices 
As in the monstrous grasp of their conception 
Defy all codes to image ojr to name tliem ; 

Then, when of Cyprus, now thy subject kingdom, 

All thy inheritance shall be her shame 
Entail’d on |^y less virtuous daughters, grown 
A wider proverb for worse prostitution ; — 

When all the ills of conquer’d states shall cling thee 
Vice without splendour, sin without relief 
Even from the gloss of love to smooth it o’er. 

But in its stead, coarse lusts of habitude, 

Prurient yet passionless, cold studied lewdness. 

Depraving nature’s frailty to an art ; — 

When Wiese and more mre heavy on thee, when 
Smiles without mirth, and pastimes without pleasure, 

Youth without honour, age without respect, 

Meanness and weakness, and a sense of woe 

’Gainst which thou wilt not strive, and dar’st not murmur, 

Have made thee last and worst of peopled deserts j — 

Then, in the last gasp of thine agony, 

Amidst thy many murders, think of mine ! 

Thou den of drunkards with the blood of princes I 
Gehenna of the waters ! thou sea Sod^m ! 

Thus I devote thee to the infernal Gods ! — 

Thee and thy serpent seed ! 

[Timis and addresses the Executioner, 
Slave, do thine office ! 

Strike as I struck the foe ! Strike as 1 would 
Have struck those tyrants ! Strike deep as my curse 1 
Strike — and but once ! 


PERORATION OF A SPEECH IN DEFENCE OP 
MR. DUFFY: FEBRUARY 2, 1844. 

M*. Whitkide. 

l^woui.D say that the true object of this unprecedented prosecu- 
tion was to stifle the discussion of a great public question. Reviewed* 
in this light, all other consideration^ sink into insignificance ? its 
importance becomes vast-indeed. A Nation’s Rigltls are involved 
in the issue — a Nation’s Liberties are at stake! What wor|^ what 
preserves, the precious privileges you possess? tub Bxp.ncisB or 

THR RIGHT^OF POLITICAL DISCU%SION FRBB, ^ UNTU A MUt Ig^LBD, 

'I'he laws which wisdom framed-— the institutions icrucli 
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out by ’patriotism, Icarrfing, or genius — can Ihcy pfeservc the springs 
of freedom fresh and pure? No! destroy the right of free discussion, 
an^l you dry up the sources of freedom. By the same means by 
which your liberties were won, they can life increased or defended. 
*\iuarrel not with the partial evils free discussion creates, nor seek to 
contract the enjoyment of that great privilege within the narrow 
limits timid men prescribe. With the passing mischiefs of its ex- 
travagance contrast the prodigious blessiiigs it hast heaped on man. 
Free discussion aroused the human mind from the torpor of ages, 
taught It to think, and shook the thrones of ignorance and dark- 
ness. Free discussion gave to Europe thfe Reformation, which I 
have been taught to believe the mightiest event in the history of the 
human race; illuminated the world with the radiant light o^ 
.spiritual truth : may it shine with steady and increasing splendour. 
Would you undo the labours of science, extinguish literature, stop 
the efforts of genius, restore ignoranc^, bigotry, barbarism? then 
put down free discussion, and you ha^ accomplished all. Savage 
conquerors, in the blindness of their ^Ihorance, have scattered and 
destroyed the intellectual treasures of a great antiquity. Those who 
make war on the sacred rights of free discussion, without their 
ignorance, imitate their fury; they may check the expression of 
some thought which might, if uttered, redeem the liberties or 
increase the happiness of men. 

The insidious assailants of this great prerogative of intellectual 
beings, by the cover undw which they advance, conceal the character 
of their assault upon the liberties of the human race. They seem to 
admit the liberty to discuss, blame only its extravagance, pronounce 
hollow praises on the value of the freedom of spnech, and straight- 
way begin a prosecution to cripple and destroy. The open despot 
avows his object is to oppress or to enslave ; resistance is certain to 
encounter his tyranny, and perhaps subvert it. Not so the artful 
assailant of a nation’s rights: he declares friendship while he wages 
wur, and professes affection for the thing he hates. State prosecu- 
tions, if you believe them, are ever the fostest friends of freedom : 
they tell you peace is disturbed, order <oroken, by the excesses* of 
turbulent and seditious demagogues. No doubt there might be a 
seeming peace, a deathlike stillness, by repressing the feelings and 
passions of men — so in the ftiirest portion of Europe this day there 
is peace, orcler, and submission under despotic governments, eccle- 
liastical and civil. I'hat peace springs from terror, that submission 
^ from ignorance, that silence from despair! Compare the stillness 
•of despotism with the healthfi^l animation, the natural warmth, the 
bold languagc„thc proud bearing, which springs from freedom and 
the consciousness of its |iOssession. Which will you prefer ? Insuk 
not ths: dignity of mankind by supposing that contentment of tbi 
. lieart.can exist under despotism j there may be (legrees in its seventy^ 
ind M degrees in* the sufferings of its victims. Terribb are dangen 
Wch lurk beneath the calm surface of despotic power | the move* 
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mcntsot the oppfes^d wiUatall tiraesdisturb tlicir tyrant’s tran<|*illity, 
and warn him their day of vengeance or of tfiumph may be* nigh. 
Why do you love, why do other nations honour, England ? ^re 
you, are they, dazzled by^er naval or military glories, the splendbur 
of her literature, her sublime discoveries in science, her boundl^ 
weakh, her almost incredible labours in every work of art and skill 
No ! You love, you cling to England because she has been for ages 
past the seat of free discussion, and therefore, the home of rational 
freedom, and th^ hope of oppressed men throughout tlie world* 
Emulate this day the great virtues of Englishmen — their love of 
foirness, their immovable independence, and the sense of justice 
rooted in their nature : these are the virtues which qualify jurors to 
decide the rights of their fellow-men : deserted by these, of what 
avail is the tribunal of a jury ? ’Tis worthless as the living body 
when the human soul has fled. Believe me, you will not secure the 
true interests of England bjy leaning too severely on your country- 
men; they say to their English brethren, — we have been by your 
side whenever danger was to be faced or honour won ; the scorching 
sun of the East, and the pestilence of the West, we have endured, 
to spread your commerce, to extend your empire, to uphold your 
glory ; the bones of our countrymen have whitened the fields of 
Portugal, of Spain, of France; fighting your battles they fell, in a 
nobler cause they could not; we have helped to gather you imperish- 
able laurels, we have helped to win you immortal triumphs. Now, 
in the time of peace, we ask you to restore that Parliament planted 
here with your laws and language, uprooted in a dismal period of 
our history — in the moment of our terror, our divisions, our weakness, 
it may be, our crime. Re-establish the Commons on the broad founda- 
tion of the Peoplc’s*choicc,* replace .the Peerage, the Corinthian pillars 
of the capital, secured and adorned by the strength and splendour of 
the Crown, and let the monarch of England, as in ages past, rule a 
brilliant and united Empire in solidity, magnificence, and power. 

When the privileges of the English Parliament were invaded, that 
people struck down the ministry, took the field, and dragged their 
Sovereign to the block. We shall not imitate the English precedent 
while we struggle fo/a Parliament. Its surest bulwark, that Insti- 
tution which you prize so highly, was ours for six hundred years t 
restore the blessing and we shaJl be content. This prosecution it 
sot necessary for the maintenance of the authority and prerogative 
of the Crown : our gracious Sovereign needs not statetprosecutions 
to secure her prerogatives or preserve her power ; she has the im- 
bought loyalty of a chivalrous and gallant people. The arm m 
authority she needs not to raise. Tlie glory of her gentle reigh wilf 
be — she will have ruled not by the sword, but by the aftcctions ; 
that the true source of her power has been, not in the terrors of the 
law, but in the hearts of her people. 

Your patience exhausted. If I have spoken suiuibly.to the 
subject^ I iftve spoken as I have wished | but you triky^nk, 
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ddtdeiitlyf I have spoken as 1 could. Do ypu< from *what has been 
said, and from the better arguments omitted, which may be well 
suggested by your manly understanding and your honest hearts, 
give a verdict consistent with justice, ye| inclining to liberty— » 
dictated by truth, yet leaning to the side of the accused men, 
fifruggling against the weight, power, and influence of the Crown, 
and prejudice more overwhelming still; a verdict undesired by a 
party, but to be applauded by the impartial monitor within your 
breasts— becoming the high spirit of Irish genllemen and the 
intrepid guardians of the rights and liberties of a free people. 


THE FIRST 5H0ES. 

W. C. Bennxtt. 

[A popular and prolific poet, author of “ Baby May,” &c. Bom 
iBao 5 living.] 

Wife, keep those shoes with the shape of his feet in thenv 
Restless, small feet that we’d never have still. 

Through all your years to come, visions how sweet in them, 
Dreamings, how priceless, your fancy will fill : 

Treasure them : some dreams are more than all pleasures 
Life’s ever giving our hearts to enjoy ; 

Few things that ever you’ll prize, wife, as tre^ures. 

So dear will be as these shoes of our boy. 

Worn is each little sole; blessed was the wearing. 

Smoothing them so, at which glad tears you wept. 

Those wavering weak steps that caused you such caring, 
lliose tiny steps that our baby first stept; 

Wife, to our hearts, what a joy beyoitd tdKng 
Were those dear totterings, half boldness, half fear, 

AU th^ joy then that our proud hearts was swelling 
Whene’er we see them, with us will be here. 

• 

Bolder those small shoes were ere he outgrew them} 

Firm was the.foot-tread at last that th^ knew. 

When mothers eyes to hef stocking kiss drew them. 

With that i|ipt gaize that still looked him to you; 

Seeing them, ah I in the garden I’ve found him, 

Busy and bustling as ant or as beei 

S I as the butmy flitting pround hin^ 
bles mv baby 'again up to 
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Treasure them, hroq^x o*tt them— oh, how dear to you, 
Will those small memories in after-years prove. 

Should it be God’s will those eyes that so knew you. 

You in this life belo^ no more can love. 

Then sHidl the sight of these be a spell raising 
^Up to your gaze again, dim through your tears, 

'That little lost form to gladden your gazing^ 

Bidding that small tongue again bless your ears. 

Ah ! if in years to come— oh ! God forbid it— 

We must with trembling and tears tell his name, 

B'ear his grown face, and half wish God had hid it 
Cold in the coffin before it knew shame. 

These shall be balm to the sorrows that wring you. 

Over these, tears, not all sad, you shall rain. 

These his dear baby-face sinless shall bring you. 

That yo^ may love him*all spotless again. 

Far be such thoughts from us ; none such we’re feanng. 
Ever, dear, for him, our darling, our joy ; 

God will his mother’s prayers always be hearing. 

Hearing his father’s prayers, prayed for our boy. 

Bi)t, oh, dear wife of mine, these shoes, we’ll keep them ) 
Grown-up, he’ll laugh at what he used to use ; 

Tears but of pride and joy only shall steep them. 

When, a man, with us he sees his hrst^hoes. 

{By ptrmhmn of the 


SPEECH ON THE REFORM BILU 
Loan Brougham. 

Wk stand in a truly critical npsitton. If we reject the bill through 
fear^of being thought to be intimidated, we may lead the life of 
retirement and quiet, but the hearu of the millions of our fellow- 
citizens are gone for ever; their affections are estranged; we^ and 
our order, and its privileges, are the objects of the people’s hatred, 
as Ae only obstacles which stand between them and the g/ktiheation 
of their most passionate desire. The whole body of the aristocracy 
must expect to share this fete, and be expos^ to feelings such as these. 
For 1 hear it constantly said that the sbill is reject by all the 
aristocracy. Favour, and a good number of suppoiteis, our adver- 
saries allow it has among the people; the minist^ too, are for it| 
but the aristocracy, say Aty, is strenuous ly opposed to it. 1 broldly 
deny this tally, thoughtless assertion* • What! ipy lords, th^ 
tocracu set thibiselves in .a mass against the peo{fle;— they 
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sprang from the people— are inscparablyiconnectecl with the people 
—are supported by the people— are the natural chiefe of the people?. 
They set themselves against the people, for whom peers are ennobled, 
bishops consecrated, kings anointed, — tfce people, to serve whom. 
Parliament itself has an existence, and the mona^iy and all its 
institutions are constituted, and without whom none of them ‘could 
exist for an hour ? This assertion of unreflecting men is too mon- 
strous to be endured. As a member of this Hcjpse, 1 deny it with 
indignation — 1 repel it with scorn, as a calumny upon us all. And 
yet there are those who, even within these walls, speak of the bill 
augmenting so much the strength of the democracy as to endanger 
the other orders of the state; and* so they charge its authors with 
promoting anarchy and rapine. Why, my lords, have its authors 
nothing to tear from democratic spoliation ? The fact is, that there 
are members of the present cabinet who possess, one or two of them 
alone, far more property than an^^ tv'o administrations within my 
recollection ; and all of them have ample wealth. I need hardly say, 
I include not myself, who have little or none. But even of myself 
I will say, that whatever I have depends on the stability of existing 
institutions ; and it is as dear to me as the princely possessions of 
any amongst you. Permit me to say, that in becoming a member 
of your House, 1 staked my all on the aristocratic institutions of the 
state; 1 aban<loned certain wealth, a large income, and much real 
power in the state, for an office of great trouble, heavy responsibility, 
and very uncertain duration. I say, I gave up substantial power for 
the shadow of it, and for distinction depending upon accident. I 
quitted the elevated situation of representative of Yorkshire, and a 
leading member of the Commons. 1 descended from a position 
quite lofty enough to gratify any man's ambftion, and » my lot be- 
came bound up in the stability of this House. Then, have I not a 
right to throw myself on your justice, and to desire that you will 
not put in jeopardy all 1 have now left ? 

But the populace only, the rabble, the ignoble vulgar, are for the 
bill ? Then what is the Duke of Norfolk, Earl Marshal of England ? 
What the Duke of Devonshire ? What the Duke of Bedford^? I 
am aware it is irregular in any noble lord that is a friend to the 
measure; its adversaries are patiently suffered to call Peers even by 
their Christian and surnames. Then 1 shall be as regular a$ they 
were; and ask, does my friend John Russell, ihy friend Wilkam 
Cavendislf, my friend Harry Vane, belong to the mob or the aristo- 
cracy ? Have they no possessions ? Are they modem naittes ? 
Are th^ wanting in Norman blood, or whatever else you pride 
yourselves on ? The idea is too ludicrous to be seriously refuted; 
-rthat the bitt is only a favourite with the democracy, is a delusion 
so wild as to point a man's destiny towards. St. Luke's. Yet many, 
botlf*here and eltewhere, by dint of constantly repeating^ the same 
cm? 0 ( hearing it jrepeated, have almost mliK ihemselvea believe 
tiStnone of thi nobility are for the measure. 
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My Lords, 1 do not disguise the intense solicitude which I feel for 
the event of this debate, because I knove full well that the peace of 
the country is involved in the issue. 1 cannot look without dismay 
at the rcjectiM of the meisure. But grievous as may be the co»- 
sequences of a temporary defeat — temporary it can only be; for its^ 
ultimate and even sjieedy succck is certain. Notliing now can stop 
it. Do not sufi'er yourselves to l)e persuaded, that even if the pre- 
sent ministers w'ere driven from the helm, any one could steer you 
through the tioubTcs that surround you, without reform. But our 
successors would take up the task in circumstances far less auspicious. 
Under them, you would be fain to grant a bill, compared with 
which the one we now proffer is moderate indeed. Hear the para- 
ble of the Sybil ; for it conveys a wise and wholesome moral. She 
now appears at your gate, and offers you mildly the volumes — the 
precious volumes of wisdom and peace. The price she asks is rea- 
sonable; — towestore the franchife which, without any largain, you 
ought voluntarily to give. You refuse her terms — her moderate 
terms ; she darkens the porch no longer. But soon, for you cannot 
do without her wares,^you call her back. Again she comes, but 
with diminished treasures; the leaves of the book are in part torn 
away by lawless hands — in part defaced with characters of blood. 
But tl\e prophetic maid has risen in her demands — it is Parliament 
by the year — it is vote by the ballot — it is suffrage by the million ! 
From this you turn away indignant, and for the second time she 
departs. Beware of her third visit ; for the treasure you must have; 
and what price she may next demand, whR shall tell } It may be 
even the mace which rests upon that woolsack. What may follow 
your course of obstinacy, if persisted in, 1 cannot take upon me to 
predict, nor do I wish to conjecture. But this 1 know full well, 
that as sure as man is mortal, and to err is human, justice deferred 
enhances the price at which you must purchase safety and peace ; 
nor can you more expect to gather in another crop than they did 
who went before you, if you persevere in their utterly abominable 
husbandry of sowing injustice and reaping rebellion. 

Cut among the awfol qpnsi derations that now bow down my 
mind, there is one which stands pre-eminent above the rest. You 
are the highest judicature in the realm; you sit here as judg«, and 
decide all causes, civil and criminal, without appeal. It is a judge’s 
fifst duty never to pronounce sentence, in the most trifling case, 
without hearing. Will you make this the exception? Are you 
rAlly prepared to determine, but not to hear, the mighty cause upon 
which a nation's hopes and fears hang ? You arc ! Then beware of < 
your decision I Roase not, I bescc<Si you, a peace-loving, but a 
resolute people— alienate not from yOur body thc^affec^iis of a 
whole empire. As your friend, as the fnend of my order, as the 
fnend of my country, as the fiiithful servant of my soveifigii, I 
counsel you loassistVkh your uttermost efforts ^n presenpUl^e 
peaces and upholding and perpetuating the oonstit^ton.’ 
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1 prajr and 1 exhort you not to rqect this measure. By all you 
hold most dear — by all the ties that bind every one of ul to our 
common order and our common country, 1 solemnly adjure you — I 
warn you— I implore you— yea, on my fended knees. 1 supplicate 
vou — Reject not this bill I 


THE SWISS BALLAD OF RENAUD.* 

[TransISited from the Romande, by James Henry Dixon, Esq., and 
extracted from “Notes and Queries,’* of September 19th, 1863, by 
permission of the author.] 

Renauo comes. from the field of fight, 

A careworn, sad, and. a weary wight. 

His manly breast is crims9n dyed — 

A hand pressed to his wounded side. 

From latticed chamber high and dim, 

A mother rushed to welcome him. 

** Welcome !” she cried, “ this day of joy ; 

Thy ladye fair hath borne a boy.** 

“ See ye not my pallid brow, 

And the life-blood flowing now? 

" The joy in the castle is not for me ; 

My boy and his mother 1 may not see. 

** Mother ! go make me a bed to-night { 

Let the coverlet and sheets be white. 

“ But spread my couch in a distant tower | 

I must be for from my ladye's bower. 

" She must not know, while in child-bed lain. 

Her lord returns from the battle-plain.’* 

At the time of deep midnight 
Poor Renaud rendered up his sprite. 

The serving-men surround the bed. 

And vassals weep o’er the warrior dead. 

« « * « » 

QLenaud must be pronounced Rmo. For the original of this 
inttt*sting ballad, and for the translator’s nota and illustrations, the 
M referred CO tlie work in which it originally appi^red. 
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** Mother ! wherefore do ye sigh, 

And your handmaids standing by V* 

** Our fair white steed lies dead in stall— 
H^ras the bn(^est barb of all 

** Mother! methinks the night-winds bring 
Sounds of a distant hammering?” 

” M/ cfiild ! the carpcHfer repairs 
A plank upon the gallery stairs.” 

** Mother ! I hear a solemn strain— 

It swells — it falls — it comes again.” 

“ A procession moves along. 

And chanters raisc^tho holy song.” 

** Mother ! I fain would quit my room, 

Tm sick at heart of the castle*s gloom.” 

“ You are too feeble to quit your bed ; 

You must wait till a week hath fled.” 

** When I go out, 0 mother dear I 
What are the robes that I shall wear ?*' 

"The white and the red you muA not put on| 
But the black and the violet ye may don.” 

^ m * * * 

As she rode upon the way 

They met three friars in garb of grey, 

" The ladytf is gay, and fair, and young ; 

It was for her lord that the mass was sung.” 

• 

" Mother ! what did the friars say 
As they pass'd along the way 

" My child I the monks, as is their wont. 

Wile the time with a low romaunt.” 

« « ♦ « « 

In the diapel's vaulted aisle, 

Thqr tat Uiem down to rest awhile. 

Three aoilptors 'mid the sq^emn gloom 
We« working at a marble tomb. 
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" Motlicr ! that tomb is wondtpus fair^ 
What brave knight is burietf there 

** The tomb is iair^ and it should be so; 

It is that of my son Renaudid'* 

Take my jewels and rings of pride. 

I soon shall rest by my Renaud’s side. 

"And I trust the grave is wide and^-deep, 
That my child may also beside us sleep.” 

> « « « ♦ 

On the tomb by the gallant knight 

Is the sculptur’d form of his ladyc bright * 


IN BELGRAVIA. 

1865. 

W, C. Binnett. 

Curse her! so, in the vile papers, my name 

Their penny-a-liners are blackening with shame \ 

To-day, if I entered my club, they’d be witty ; 

Of course, I shall waken — O, oceans of pity ! 

It’s easy to say, * Don’t be weak — close your ears — 

You are not a schoolboy for whining and tears.” 

But it is not so easy in practice as words; 

Through some brains, like mine, sneers and cuf& cut like swords, 

Ah, the Frenchman, we all know, was cruelly right 

When he sneered that all friends, in"all friends’ woes delight.' 

* The translator is responsible for the asterisks by which the 
breaks in^ the nariadve are marked. They are not placed to give a 
fragmentary appearance to what he considers to be a perfect compo- 
sition ; but they seem necessary to mark the sudden transitions,! and 
will make the tale better understood. “ The ballad,” says Mr. Roben 
A^Ste, F.S.A., of NewcasLie-on-Tyne, "may have been originally 
part tC a mdeh larger composioon : yet in itself it is complete. A 
specimen of the right kind, it graphically depicts a tale, calling to 
^em*i^brance som^ of the striking chapters of Scriptural history.”-— 
in Jhrkm Advertittr 
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Some struggle;. I’ve done so and made my li^s dumb^ . 

'When news of sad*stumblings of neighbours has come. 

But [’m cold, and Tm proud, 1 own, somewhat above. 

It may be. ulikine for e^ryone’s love. 

So, oi course, this thing, curse*her 1 some monster will wake, 
Those Tve thrust off will in it much interest take. 

I shall see on tnerraccs of all but a few, 

(On theirs perhaps real sympathy) grins ever new. 

But is this the all of it ? is this the worst 

Of her flight with this villain— this rascal accurst ! 

The children — the boys — the girls — ^ay, there’s the pain ; 

No more, as they have been, will they be again ! 

It isn’t the loss of her love that’s their loss. 

But the curse of her shame that their pathways will cross. 

And the girls — my own girls 1— -*tis damnation to think 
Henceforth from the breath of her name they must shrink. 

They walk through life, dear ones 1 as spotless as snow, 

But men with names don’t like such histories, you know. 

Mothers warn sons, ** Avoid them— of those girls keep clear !** 
None like to have mothers of whom none must hear. 

So their innocence always is soiled with her shame, 

And my boys, too, must front the world, dreading her name. 

Damn them both ! I’d to hell if I found them in bliss 1 
Ah, could 1 my hate in her curst ear but hiss 1 

But I’ll dutch him, the devil on whom she dares doat. 

If 1 live; yet as sure as Ood Ijyes, by the throat, 

Spit in his vile face— hurl Tjim from me— the hound — 

To.be trampled on — scourged like a slave, when he’s found. 

And if he’s not white-livered — ^no, that he’s not, 
tre twelve hours are over, he’ll grip the grass — shot. 

^'hat’s his doom and for her? — ay, just once. I’ll see her! 

That she were from life, ere that, b^r it wer^ 

Than to hear what she’ll hear when 1 glare in her fyes» 

And spurn her and loathe her— her love and her lies. 

See her grovel befb^ me— I know^that she muse 
When I yeH in her ears the world’s hdte and disgust* 
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When I tell her—" her boys and hef girls shall be taught 
To hate her, as I do, in word, soul, and thought, 

"To scorn her and hate her, in life %nd in death^. 

To feel that to speak of her, blackens their breau), 

" To pray to forget her — ^beg God that no other 

Beside those who loathe her, may know she*s their mother.” 

So now my valise and my pistols to pack. 

The train starts for Dover at eight— that’s their track. 

The Colonel’s in Paris, that’s lucky, he’ll go 
Anywhere with me after them — that well I know. 

The dear ones ! their faces will be somewhat white 
When, in my eyes murder, I burst on their sigh>. 

Yes, blood in my thoughts and hopes : never my soul 
Shall know peace till this debt is paid — fully — ^^the whole. 

A week ought to do all; perhaps they’ll not on ; ' 

I may catch them in Paris before they are gone. 

If I do the thing’s settled, but, if I’m too late, 

But a week, at the furthest, my vengeance must wait. 

But their fote is determined, come of it vrhat will. 

He dies and she starves or, to live, sinks more still. 

Dtags herself through the mud of the foul Paris ways. 

Sells herself, but for bread, in — ^it shall be — my gaze. 

Let her sink herself yet lower still and more low, 

Lower than I would hurl her she never can go. 

Then let her die— friendless— loathed— godless — forgot 
And time even her shame from oul*'memories blot. 

{Cofyng^t-^^ntrihutei.) 


•IHK ACTOR AND HIS CHILD* 

Eowaeo HAenNGS. 

1h an attic high. 
Approaching thi^ sky» 

A boy on a pallet lay ; 



The Actor and his ChiltL 




And on his knee, 

Cryini? — Woe :s meP* 

A father knelt to ptay. 

‘I'wH'i his only son, 

His one. 

The price of a mother^s lifej 
That stricken lay. 

Scarce better than clay, 
Passing from this world’s strife. 

The room was bare. 

All was scanty iheie, 

1 he owner an actor, poor ; 

The hajjti of care, 

I lad n<it been spare. 

Disease had wasted his store. 

A young wife dead, 

Ere her spirit fled, 

Had borne him this one boy, 

A treasure indeed, 

A companion in need. 

The actor’s only joy. 

The child had bcqii. 

In life’s gay scene. 

On Christmas days scarce seven; 
When an angel bright. 
Appeared at night. 

To herald him to Heaven. 

** Father, don’t weep ! 

For a heavenly sleep. 

Will relieve my sense of painf 
0« the wings of a dove^ 

1 shall soar above. 

Where all shall meet again. 

“To my mother’s homc^ 

1 s( on must roam ; 

That home’s above the skyj 
You’ve often said 
That the rigifteous dead 
Are sure to soar on high. 

“ Father, farewell, 

• I wish 1 could tdl 
What angels will say to nuk 

IT 
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When I behold. 

In the shepherd’s fold« 

Their glorious company. 

"An angel brjght, 

’Midst glit’ring light, 
b crying-r‘ Come and sce^* 

Father, 1 go, 

Leaving all below, 

I now to Heaven must flee.** 

The spirit had fled. 

The child was dead. 

The father prostrate fell; 

And there he lay. 

Till returning' day; 

His grief no tongue could telL 

There was noise and shout 
Of a joyous rout, 

Twas Christmas-tide, you scet 
And great and small. 

Were hastening all. 

In search of jollity. 

'The rabble’s din. 

Without and within 
A majestic Thespian pile ; 

Each one was gay. 

One thought had they, 

TVas, "let’s the time be^le.^ 

There was no care. 

No misery there. 

Nor tliought of another’s woe^ 

As the actor sped. 

For his daily bread. 

To his labour, the mimic show. 

The body left lone. 

While as king on a throne^ 

In grandeur the actor sat, 

An^ buried his care, 

From ail that were there^ 

But the corpse he thought of that» 

There were but few 
His stkfl’ring knew. 

To tell the ode 1 dmd; 
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He played hU part. 

With a broken heart. 

The s^tor next morn was —dead. 

*Twas"not alone, 

To the cloud^walled throne. 

The actor's darling went. 

For fether and son. 

United as one. 

Their way to Paradise bent. 

(Cofyrigit-^^mribtaeJ,) 


CHARACTER OF NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. 

CHAMLIt PlIlLUPt. 

[Mr. Phillips was a celebrated Irish barrister — born in 1787 $ died 
about 1850. He wrote the “Life and Oratory of Curran; ” and at 
che time of his deacn hlled the post of a Commissioner of Insolvent 
Debtors.] 

He is fellcn ! We may now pause before that splendid prodigy, 
which towered amongst us like some ancient ruin, whose frown ter- 
rified the glance its magnificencc attracted. 

Grand, gloomy, and peculiar, he sat upon the throne, a sceptred 
hermit, wrapped in the solitude of his own originality. A mind 
bold, independent, and decisive — a will despotic in its dicUies, — 
an energy that d^tanced expedition, and a conscience pliable to 
every touch of interest, marked the outline of this extraordinary 
character~the most extraordinary perhaps, that, in the annals of the 
wodd, ever rose, or reigned, or fell. 

rlung into life in the miefit of a Revolution that quickened every 
energy of a people who acknowledged no superior, he commenced 
his course a stranger by birth, and a scholar by charity. With 
no friend but his sword, and no fortune but his talents, bp, rushed 
infb the lists where rank and genius had arrayed them^ves ; and 
oogipctition fied from him as from the glance of destinv. He knew 
no motive but interest— he acknowledge no criterion but suc(vits^ 
he worshipped no God but ambition ; and with an Eastern dtKoyi!, 
he kndt at the altar of his idolatry. Subsidiary to this, th>^i6was 
no creed that pc did not profess, there was no opinion he did 
not promulgate : in the hope oP a dynasty he upheld t/u: cremer^ 
^ die sake of a divoiie^ he bowed before the Cfoss ; the orjgjfCtM 
BL he Vbcanie the adopted diild of the republic ; and, wi#b^ 
parfijddal ingratitude^ on the ruins both of the crown and the tr^ 

M s 
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bune,' he reared the throne of his despotic. A. professed Catholic^ 
he imprisoned the Pope ; a pretended patriot, he impoverished the 
country ; and, under the name of Brutus, he grasped without re* 
ihorse, and wore without shame, the diadCm of the O ars 1 
Through this pantomime of his pplicy, fortune played the clowa 
to his caprices. At his touch, crowns crumbled, b4;gar8 reigned, 
S 3 rstems vanished, the wildest theories took the colour of his whims; 
and all that was venerable, and all that was ncpr^ changed places 
with the rapidity of a drama. Even apparent defeat assumed the 
appearance of victory — ^his flight from Egypt' confirmed his destiny 
—ruin itself only elevated him to empire. But, if his fortune was 
great, his genius was transcendent ; decision flashed upon his coun- 
sels; and it was the same to decide and to perform. To infe- 
rior intellects, his combinations appeared perfectly impos*;:ble, 
his plans perfectly impracticable;^ but, in his hands, simplicity 
marked their development, and succ&s vindicated ?heir adoption. 
His person partook of the character of his mind; if the one never 
yielded in the cabinet, the other never bent in the field. Nature had 
no. obstacles that he did not surmount, space no opposition that he 
did not spurn ; — and whether amid Alpine rocks, Arabian sands, or 
polar snows, he seemed proof against peril, and empowered with 
ubiquity. The whole continent of Europe trembled at beholding 
the audacity of his designs, and the miracle of their execution. 
Scepticism bowed to the prodigies of his performance; romance 
assumed the air of histqry ; nor was there aught too incredible for 
belief, or too fanciful for expectation, when the world saw a 
subaltern Corsica waving his imperial flag over her most ancient 
capitals. All the visions of antiquity became qpmmon-plaoes in his 
contemplation; kings were his people — ^nations were his outposts; 
and he disposed of courts, and crowns, and camps, and churches, 
and cabinets, as if they were the titular dignitaries of the chess- 
board. 

Amid all these changes, he stood immutable as adamant. It 
mattered little whether in the field, or the drawing-room — ^with the 
mob, or the levee — ^wearing thejaoobiwbonnet, or the iron crowu— • 
banishing a Braganza, or espousing a Hapsburgh — dictating peace 
on a raft to the Czar of Russia, or contemplating defeat at the gal- 
lows of Leipsic— he was still the same military despot. 

Cradled^ in tbe field, he was to the last hour the darling of *be 
army; and whether in the camp or the cabinet, he never fofipok a 
friend, or forgot a fevour. Of all his soldieia, not one i^bawued 
till affection was useless ; and their first stipolatM was jka the 
ssdb^' of their fiivourite. They knew well tha^ {f he was lavish of 
them'"hw>wa9 prodigal of himself; and that if he exposed them to 
ncril he a/aid them with plunder. Fur the soldier, he subsidized 
people; to the people, he made even pay tribute. ITie 
yiekdtioos vetervn glitter^ with bis galfos; the cfmta), gorgeot. 
With the spoils ot art^ became the mtntatutp metrop^ts ^ ^ uni* 
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verbc. In this wonderful *oombination« his affectation of iitecature 
* must not be omitted. The gaoler of the press, he affected the pa- 
tronage of letters; the proscriber of books, he encouraged philo- 
sophy; the^ii^utorof futhors, and the murderer of printers, Ue 
yet pretended to the patronage, of learning; the assassin of Palm^ 
the silencer of De Sta^!, and the denouncer of Kotzebue, he was the 
friend of David, the bene&ctor of De Lille, and sent his academic 
pnze to the pljd^pher of England. — Such a medley of contra- 
dictions, and at the same time such an individual consistency, were 
never united in the same character. A royalist, a republican, and 
an emperor — a Mahometan, a Catholic, and a patron of the Syna- 
gogue — a traitor and a tyrant — a Christian and an Infidei—he was, 
through all his vicissitudes, the same stern, impatient, inflexible 
origifial — ^the same mysterious, incomprehensible self— the man 
without a model, and without a shadow. His fall, like his life, 
baffled all speculation. In shorf, his whole history was like a dream 
10 the world ; and no man can tell how or why he was awakened 
from the reverie. 

Kings may learn from him that their safest study, as well as their 
noblest, is the interest of the people ; the ;)eople arc taught by him 
that there is no despotism however stupendous, against which they 
have not a resource ; and to those who would rise upon the ruins 
of both, he is a living lesson, that, if ambition can raise them from 
the lowest station, it can also prostrate them from the highest. 


NED BOLTON. 

A JOLLY comrade in the port, a fearless mate at sea; 

When I forget thee, to ray hand ^se may the cutlass bet 
And may my gallant battie-flag be stricken down in shame, 

If, when the social can goes round, 1 fail to pledge thy name! 

Up, up, my lads,— his memory ! — we*ll give it with a cheer— 

IkA Bolton, die commanc^r of the Black Snake privateer 1 

Poor Ned 1 he had a heart of steel, with neither flaw nor speck ; 
Firm as a rock, in strife or storm, he stood the quarter deck ; 

He was, I trow, a welcome man to many an Indian dame, 

And Spanish planters cross’d themselves at whisper of name; 
But now, Jamaica girls may weep — rich Dons securely smilo-* 

Tiis bark will take no prize again, nor e’er touch Indian isle. 

Oh ( *twas a tony &te he met on hiWown mother wave,— 

The foe far off, the storm asleep, and yet to And a grave! . 

With store of the Peruvian gold, and spirit of the can^ 

No need would he have had to auisc in tropic climcAgaino 

But some age born tb sinl^ac sea, and some to hang on 

And Foitune cried, God speed t at last, and wdcdbii^ Nod nc«fifore» 
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Twas off the coast of Mexico — the tale is bitter briei — 

The Black Snake, under press of sail, stucK fast upon a reef. 

Upon a cutting coral reef— scarce a good league from land— 

But hundreds, both of horse and foot, were ranged upon the strand ; 
His boats were lost before Cape Horn, ana with an gi *'^noc, 

^j^ven had he number'd ten for one^ what could Ned Bolton do! 

Six days and nights the vessel lay upon the coral reef, 

Nor fiivouring gale, nor friendly Bag, brought profpi^ of relief ; 

For a land-breeze the wild one pra/d, who never pray'd before, 
And when it came not at his call, he bit his lip and swore ; 

The Spaniards shouted from the beach, but did not venture near, 
Too well they knew the mettle of the daring privateer! 

A calm ! — calm I — a hopeless calm ! — the red sun burning high, 
Glared blisteringly and wearily in u transparent sky. 

The grog went round the gasping cfcwj* and loudly rose the song, 
The only pastime at an hour when rest seem'd far too long. 

So boisterously they took their rouse upon the crowded deck, 

Th^ look'd like men who had escap'd, not fear'd a sudden wreck. 

Up sprung the breeze the seventh day— away 1 away ! to sea 
Drifted the bark, with riven planks, over the waters free ; 

Their battle-Bag, these rovers bold then hoisted top-mast high. 

And to the syrarthy foe sent back a fierce defying cry. 

One last broadside 1” Ned Bolton cried— deep boom'd the cannon's 
roar, 

And echo's hollow growl return'd an answer from the shore. 

The thundering gun, the broken song, the mad tumultuous cheer. 
Ceas'd not, so long as ocean spared the shatter'd privateer : 

1 saw her — 1 — she shot by me, like lightning in the gale; 

We strove to save, we tack'd, and hist we slacken'd all our sail : — 

3 kpew the wave of Ned's right hand— farewell 1— you strive in vair^ 
And or one of his ship’s crew, ne'er entered port again! 


LUCIUS JUNIUS BRUTUS OVER THE BODY OF 
LUCRETIA. 

Join Howaxp Patnx. 

|i%^Americao by birth, but<tong settled in England. Wrote many 
dramasVad thd song of *<Home, sweet home." Bom 1793; died 

Thus, thus, my friends, last as oi;r breaking heartt^ 
Ylermittedeitteranotv we bave told our itoiyi 
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ATid now, to say one word of the imposture-^ 

The mask necessity has made me wear I 
Wlicn the ferocious malice of your king— 

King, do I call him ! — When the monster, Tarquin, 

Sim;, as you mos| of you may wcl) remember^ 

My tdlSIier Marcus, and my eider brother. 

Envying at once their Virtues and their wealth. 

How could I hope a shelter from his power, 

But in jhe false face I have worn so long ? 

Would you know why I have summon'd you togct’.i i 
Ask ye what brings me here ? Behold this dagger 
Clotted with gore ! Behold that frozen corse f 
Sec where the lost Lucretia sleeps in death I 
She was the mark and model of the time — 

I'hc mould in which each female fece was form'd— 

The ^^•ry shrme amlgsart“isty of virtue! 

Fairer than ever was a form created 
By youthful fancy when the blood strays wild. 

And never-resting thought is all on fire! 

The w’orthiest of the worthy ! Not the nymph 
Who met old Numa in his hallow'd walks. 

And whisper’d in his ear her strains divine. 

Can 1 ajiiceive beyond her The young choir 
Of vestal virgins bent to her. 'Tis wonderful 
Amid the darnel, hemlock, and base weeds 
Whicli now spring rife from the liikurious compos 
Spread o’er the realm, how this sweet I ly rose ; 

How from the shade of those ill-neighbouripg plants 
Her father shelter'd her, that not a leaf 
Was blighted; but, array'd in purest grace, 

She bloom'd unsullied beauty. Such perfection! 

Might have call'd back the torpid breast of age 
To long-forgotten rapture; such a mind 
Might have abash'd the boldest libertine. 

And turn'd desire ^ reverential love 

And holiest affection ! Oh, my countrymen. 

You all can witness that when she went forth 
It was a holiday in Rome old age 
Forgot its crutch, labour its task — all ran | 

And mothers, turning to their daughters, cried,* 

•'Thcre^ there's Lucretia I” Now, look ye, where slit lies 
That bttuteous flower — that innocent sweet rose. 

Torn up by ruthless violence^one 1, gone ! Kone J 

Say, would ye seek instruction ? Would ye a^ 

What ye sliould do ? Ask ye yon conscious 
Which saw His pdsDn'd brother! — saw the incest 
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Committed ihcrfe, and they will cry~Revenge f 
•Ask yon deserted street, where Tullia drove 
0*cr her dead father’s corse, ’twill cjy— Revenge! 
Ask yonder senate-house, whose stones arc purple^ 
With human blood, and it will cry— Revenge^ 

Go to the tomb where lies his murder’d wife, 

And the poor queen, who lov’d him as her son ; 
Their unappeased ghosts will shriek — Revenge! 
The temples of the gods — the all-viewing h^iipns* 
The gods themselves — shall jastil'y the cry. 

And swell the general sound — Revenge ! Revenge ! 


PARRHASIUS. 

Nathanikl Paki^r Willis. 

Parrhasius, a painter of Athens, amongst those Olynthian captives 
Philip of Macedon brought home to sell, bought one very old man ) 
and when he had him at his house, put him to death with extreme 
torture and torment, the better, by his example, to express the pains 
and passions of his Prometheus, whom he was then about to paint.”— 
Burtwii’s ** Anatomy of Melancholy.”] 

The golden light into the painter’s room 
Streamed richly, and the hidden colours stole 
From the dark piclures radiantly forth, 

And, in tfte soft and dewy atmosphere. 

Like forms and landscapes magical, they lay. 

The walls were hung with armour, and about 
In the dim corners, stood the sculptured forms 
Of Cytheris, and Dian, and stem Jove ; 

And from the casement soberly away 

Fell the grotesque, long shadows, full and true, " 

And like a veil of filmy mellowness. 

The lint-specks floated in the twilight air, 

IHirrhasius stood, gazing forgetfully 
Upon hisvranvas. There Prometheus lay. 

Chained to the cold rocks of Mount Caucasus | 

The vulture at his vitals, and the links 
Of the lame Lemnian festering in his flesh. 

And as the painter’s mind felt through the dim. 

Rapt m)^tery, and pluc|ted the shadows wild 
Forth wi}h its reaching fency, and with form 
And^lour clad them, his flne^ earnest eye 
FlasKlb^.witb a passionate Are, and the quirk cuii 
l)f his thin nostril, and hia quivering li^ 

Vere like the^ngea goifs, bieathing from his 
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Brin| me the captive iiow 1 
My hand feels skilful, and the shadows lift 
From my waked spirit, airily and swift ; 

And 1 could ]^int the bow 
U{K)n I'm bended heavens, around me play 
Colours of such divinity* to-day. 

I la 1 bind him on his back! 

Look, as Prometheus in my picture here. 
Quick-^M^hc faints! — stand with the cordial near! 

Now bend him to the rackl 
Press down the poisonetl links into his flesh. 

And tear agape that healing wound afresh ! 

So — let him writhe ! How long 
Will he live thus? Quick, my good pencil, now I 
What a fine agony w'orks on his brow I 
Ha 1 grey-hairec^ #pl so strong! 

How f«irfully he stifles that short moan! 

Gods! if 1 could but paint a dying groan! 

* Pity* thee ! So I do ! 

I pity the dumb victim at the altar; 

But «Joes the robed priest for his pi/t/ falter ? 

Td rack thee, though 1 knew 
A thousand lives were perishing in thine; 

What were ten thousand to a fame like mine ? 

* Hereafter !* Ay, hcreqfler 1 

A whip to keep a coward to his traefle I 
What gave Death ever from his kingdom back. 

To check the sceptic's laughter ? 

Come from the grave to-morrow with that story. 
And I may take some softer path to glory. * 
No, no, old man ; we die 
E'en as the flowers, and we shall breathe away 
Our life upon the chance wind, e'en as they. 

Strain well thy fainting eye ; 

For when that bloodshot quivering is o'er. 

The light of hcaveii will never reach thee more. 

^Yet there's a deathless name — 

A spirit that the smothering vault shall spurn. 

And, like a stedfast planet, mount and burn ; 

And though its crown of flame 
Consumed my brain to ashes as it won me. 

By all the fiery stars f I’d pluck it on me. 

Ay, though it bid me riflf 
My he^s last fount for its insatiate thirst; • 
11)01^ every life-strung nerve be maddened hrs*!| 
Though it should bid me stifle 
The yearning an my«chroat vm sweet child. 

And iiunt its mother till my brain yrcat vAld 
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All^ I would do it all. 

Sooner than die, like a dull worm, to rot; 

Thrust foully in the earth to be forgot* 

O heavens 1 but 1 appal ^ 

Your heart, old man I forgive— Ha 1 on jout^cs 
Let him not faint I — rack him*till he revives I 
Vain, vain, give o’er ! His eye 
Glazes apace. He docs not feel you now. 

Stand back ! Pll paint the death dew on hisNkiV)\v, 

Gods ! if he do not die 
But for one moment— one — till I eclipse 
Conception with the scorn of those calm lips 1 
Shivering! Hark 1 he mutters 
Brokenly now — that was a difficult breath — 

Another ! Wilt thou never come, oh death ? 

Look ! how his temple But^rs ! 

Is his heart still ? Aha 1 lift up his head ! 

He shudders— gasps— Jove help him— so — he’s dead/ 


THE VAGRANT AND HIS DOG. 

J. T. Teowbeioge. 

[An Airibrlcan writer ; still living.] 

We are two travellers, Roger and 1. 

Roger’s my dog. Come here, you scamp ! 

Jum]^ for the gentleman, — mind your eye ! 

Over the table, look out for the lamp! 

The rogue is growing a little old ; 

Five years we’ve tramped through wind and weather. 
And slept out-doors when ‘nights were cold. 

And ate and drank— and starve^ — together. 

We’ve learned what comfort is, I tell you I 
A bed on the floor, a bit of rosin, 

A Are to thaw our thumbs (poor fellow! 

The paw he holds up there’s been frozen)^ 

Plenfy of catgut for my fiddle^ 

(This outdoor business is bad for strings). 

Then a fow nice buckwheats hot from the gridr’k^ 

And Roger and 1 set* up for kings! 

No, fl^k ye, sir,— 1 never drinks 
R(^* and 1 arc exceedingly moral,— 

Jirn’t we^ Roger? — |ee him wink ! 

Well, scUndRimg ml, then, we wont quand,^ 
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He^s thirsty too, — see him nod his heaH ? 

What a )j1ty, sir, that dog^ can’t talk ! 

He understands every word that’s said, — 

he knows g^>od milk from water and chalk. 

The trutR is, sir, now I areflect, 

Tve been ‘so sadly given to grog, 

I wonder Tve not lost tlie respect 

(Herq^s,^ you, sir I) even of my dog. 

But he sticks by; through thick and thin ; 

And this old coat, with its empty pockets, 

And rags that smell of tobacco and gin. 

He’ll follow while he has eyes in his sockets. 

There isn’t another creature living 

Would do it, and prov^ through every disaster. 

So fond» so faithful, afid so forgiving. 

To such a miserable thankless master I 
No, sir ! — see him wag his tail and grin I 
By George! it makes my old eyes water! 

That is, there’s something in this gin 
That chokes a fellow. But no matter I 

We’ll have some music, if you’re .willing. 

And Roger (hem 1 what a plague a cough is, sir I) 

Shall march a little. — Start, you villain I 

Stand straight ! ’Bout face ! Salute your officer ! 

Put up that paw ! Dress ! Take your rifle ! 

(Some dogs have arms, you sec !) Now hold your 
Cap while the gentlemen give a trifle. 

To aid a poor old patriotic soldier I 

March t Halt 1 Now show how the rebel shakes, 

When he stands up to hear his sentence ; 

Now tell us how many drams it takes 
To honour a jolly ^ew acquaintance. 

Five yelps, — that’s five ; he’s mighty knowing f 
The night’s before us, fill the glasses !-— 

Quick, sir 1 I’m ill, — my brain is going I — 

Some brandy, — thank you, — there ! — it passes I 

Why not reform ? That’s easily said; 

But I've gone through such wretched treatment. 
Sometimes forgetting the taste ^f bread. 

And scarce remembering what meat mean^ 

That my poor stomach’s past reform ; 

And there are times when, mad with think ing, 

Fd sell out heaven fos sometiyng yarm 
To prop a horrible inwAid sU^king. 
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Is mere a way to forget to think ? 

At your age, sir, home, fortune, friends, 

A dear girVs love, — but I took to drink ; — 

The same old story ; you know }iow it ends. 

If you could have seen these classic features,-^ 

You needn't laugh, sir ; they were not then 
Such a burning libel on God's creatures ; 

1 was one of your handsome men ! 

If you had seen her, so feir and young, 

Whose head was happy on this breast ! 

If you could have beard the songs 1 sung 
When the wine went round, you wouldn't have guessed 
That ever I, sir, should be straying 

Prom door to door, with fiddle and dog. 

Ragged and penniless, and playing 
To you to-night for a glass of%rog ! 

She's married since, — a parson's wife: 

'Twas better for her that we should part, — 

Better the soberest, prosiest life 
Than a blasted home and a broken heart. 

1 have seen her? Once: I was weak and spent 
On the dusty road ; a carriage stopped : 

But little she dreamed, as on she went. 

Who kissed th^ coin that her fingers dropped I 

You've set me talking, sir; I'm sorry. 

It makes me wild to think of the change ! 

What do you care for a beggar's story ? 

Is it amusing ? you find it strange ? 

I had a mother so proud of me t 
'Twas well she died befor e —t Do you know 
If the happy spirits in heaven can see 
The ruin and wretchedness here below ? 

Another glass, and strong, to deaden 
This pain ; then Roger and 1 will start. 

1 wonder, has he such a lumpish, leaden. 

Aching thing, in place of a heart? 

He is sad sometimes, and would weep, if he oouk^ 

No doubt, remembering things that werv~ 

A virtuous kennel, with plenty of food. 

And himself a sobec, respectable cur. 

Pm bet^ now ; that glass was warming*— 

Yo^ rascal 1 Umber your lazy feet ! 

' We must be fiddling and performing • 

For supper and b^ or starve in &e streeu-w 
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Not a very gay life to lead, you think? 

But soon we shall go where lodgings are free, 
AvUhe sleepers need neither victuals nor diinkj 
Ink sooner the letter for Roger and me I 


THE MISER*S GRAVE. 

James Hogg. 

Here’s a lesson for the earth-bom worm, 

So deep engraven on the meagre platen 
Of human frailty, so debased in hue. 

That h^who dares pcrusl it needs must blush 
For his own nature. The poor shrivell’d wretch. 

For whose lean carcass yawns this hideous pit. 

Had nought that he desired in earth or heaven— 

No God, no Saviour, but that sordid pelf. 

O'er which he starved and gloated. 1 have seen him 
On the exchange, or in the market-plaa*, 

When money was in plenteous circulation, 

Gaxe after it with such Satanic looks 
Of eagerness, that 1 ha;e wonder’d oft 
How he from tiieft and murder coul^ refrain. 

'Twas cowardice alone withheld his hands. 

For they would grasp and grapple at the air, 

When his grey eye had fix^ on heaps of gold, 

While his clench’d teeth, and grinning, yearning face, 
Were dreadful to behold. The merchants oft 
Would mark his eye^ then start and look again, 

As at the eye of basilisk or snake. 

His eye of greyish green ne'er shed one ray 

Of kind benignity o«holy light 

On aught beneath the sun. Childhood, youth, beauty 

To it h^ all one hue. Its rays reverted 

Right inward, back upon the greedy heart 

On which the gnawing worm of avarice 

Preyed without ceasing— straiiung every sense 

To that excruciable and yearning core. 

Some thirteen days agones he comes to m<v 
And after many sore and meaif remarks 
On men’s rapacity and sordid greed. 

He says, ** Gabnel, thou art ah honest man, 

As the world eoes. How much, then, will ytrh charge 
To ni^c a grave foi^me, fifteen feet deeg.^' 

Well tall^ of that when you require it, sir.” 
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*' No, no. . 1 want it made, and paid for too | 
ril have it settled, else I know there will 
Be some unconscionable overcharge 
On my poor friends — ^a ruinous owreharge 
“But, sir, were it made now, it would fiifup 
Each winter to the brim, and to make 
Twenty or thirty times, if you live long.” — 

“ There ! There it is 1 Nothing but iijm^siiion ! 

Even Time must rear his stern, unyielding front, 

And holding out his shriveird skeleton hand, 

Demands my money. Nought but money ! money ! 
Were I coin’d into money I could not 
Half satisfy that craving greed of money. ,, 

Well, how much do you charge ? Til pay you now, 

And take a bond from you fhat it be made * 

When it is needed. Come, calculate with reason— 
Work’s very cheap ; and two good men will make 
That grave at two days* work ; and I can have 
Men at a shilling each — without the meat — 

That’s a great matter ! - Let them but to meat, 

’Tis utter ruin. I’ll give none their meat — 

That I’ll beware of. Men now-a-days are 
Cheap, dogcheap, and beggarly fond of work. 

One shilling each a day, without the meat. 

Mind that, and ask in reason; for I wish 
To have that matter settled to my mind.” — 

“ Sir, there’s no man alive will do’t so cheap 
As I shall do it for the ready cash,” 

Says I, to put him from it with a joke. 

“ I’ll charge you, then, one-fourth part of a farthing 
For every cubic foot of work I do. 

Doubling the charge each foot that 1 descend.’' 

“ Doubling as you descend ! Why, that of course. 

A quarter of a farthing each square xoot — 

No meat, remember ! Not an i\ich of meat. 

Nor drink, nor dram. You’re not to trust to these. 

Wilt stand that bargain, Gabriel !” — “ 1 accept.” 

He struck it, quite o’erjoy’d. We sought the clerk, 
Sign'd— scal’d. Kc drew his purse. The clerk wet\t on ’ 
Figuring and figuring. “ What a fuss you make 
’Tis plain,” said he^ “the sum is eightewtipencc.” 

“’Tis somewhat n|pre^ sir,” said the ciiil clerk— 

And h^ld out the account. “ Two hundred pounds, 

And gallant payment over.” The miser’s fece 
Assut^xed the cast of death’s worst lineaments. 

His skinny jaws fell down upon his breast ; 

He tried «to speak, but ^is dried tongue refused 
Its utterance, and cluck’d upon the gum. 
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His heart-pipes whistled with a crannell’d sound; 

His knell-knees plaited, and every bone 

fem'd out of joint. He raved— he cursed— he wept— 

Bul^ayment he reused. 1 have my bond, 

Not yet^ fortnight old,.and shall be paid. 

It broke the miser’s heart. He ate no more, 

Nor drank, nor spake, but groan’d until he died; 

This killed him, and now yearns for his bones 
But worse than all, ’tis twenty years and more 
Since be brought home his coffin. On that chest 
His eye turn’d ever and anon. It minded him, 

He said, of death. And as he sat by night 
Beside his beamless hearth, with blanket round 
His shivering frame, if burst of winter wind 
Made the door jangle, or the chimney moan, 

Or craanied window*whistlc, he would start. 

And turn his meagre looks upon that chest; 

Then sit upon’t, and watch till break of day. 

Old wives thought him religious — a good man! 

A great repentant sinner, who would leave 
His countless riches to sustain the poor. 

But mark the issue. Yesterday, at noon, ' 

Two men could scarcely move that ponderous chest 
To the bedside to lay the body in. 

They broke it sundry, and they foi^d it framed 
With double bottom ! All his worshipped gold 
Hoarded between the boards 1 O such a worm 
Sure never writhed beneath the dunghill’s basel 
Fifteen feet under ground! and all his store 
Snug in beneath him. Such a heaven was his. 


THE QUAKER WlDEN TO HER LOVER. 

J. P. Hutcrinson. 

^ Tuou dost love me P* I believe thee; thou hast often told me st , 
But had thy lips not spoken, by thy glances 1 should know ; 

Thou dost oftm smile to see me, and the warm grasp of thy hand 
Is a language truly uttered, and not hard to understand. 

* Do I love thee?” Well, thou^ knowest when thou art very glad 
To see me^ thou mayst fimey, ! am not so very sad; < ‘ 

> don’t weep when ttfou art ineriy ; ^and whatever^thou mayst ufp 
Idon’t wish lilie hour were ]ater« and that thou Vert gone away. 
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" Socncthing plainer I” I’m a female, and therefore do not seek 
To make me utter boldly what a woman shoulcf not speak. 

Thou wouldst not respect me, were I to uriburthen all ^mind, 
4nd I don’t wish to offend thee, as thou^rt so very kii^" 

*My earnest thoughts regarding thee!” Well,^hcn 1 saw thee 
there^ 

Where first we met, I thought I’d seen more handsome men and 
fair: 

But should I wish a husband, much rather shoulH^ he be 
Of loving heart and noble mind*— and then I thought of thee. 

Thou saidst thou hadst seen &irer maids, but none with eyes so 
bright ; 

A face whose sweetness filled thy heart with exquisite delight, 

A tone of voice that echoed through thy mind in music sweet, 

And which you longed to see and licac, and yet dids^ dread to meet 

Well I woman’s love is but as man’s : but some assert that ours 
Exerts itself more forcibly — engages all our powers. 

Man loves, but oft forgets his love : a woman never may, 

Her heart the same in weal or woe, is true by night and day. 

But I’m a friend, thou knowest, and thou surely wouldst not see 
Me driven from the meeting-house, because of love to thee. 

My parents, it would grieve them, took me while a young one therc^ 
To listen solemn words^of truth, and breathe the silent prayer. 

’Tis true, no thrilling words of praise, or awful music grand 
Ascend from our plain pile, but words that all may understand. 

Are spoken ; or the head is bowed, and cares to all unknown, 
Presented by the soul to God, in silence at His throne. 

**Man is higher than a Quaker!” /Aan a friend. Ah, true! but 
wouldst 

I'hou have me turned from ’mongst my friends 1 loved so long? and 
couldst 

Thou see me used as though I were a ^vandefer from the fold ? « 
Nay, thou wouldst grieve to see me grieve — ^thy heart is none so cold. 

Oh, yes, I love thee ! and I’ve often asked, in secret prayer. 

For blessings on thee; and 1 would ytt could together share 
The blessihgs of the promises to all His children given. 

Be one in love on eanh, and hope to be as one in heaven. 

Well ! wcUl there is my hao4 for thou hast long time hdd my 
heart; 

And let us pray we ever may perform a fiuthfol part 
True love not expect in vain the choicest blessings H« 
V^ilfjiivc^ wtu> once was preset at thp feastjn Galilee. 
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CRE$GENTIUS, 

Mm. Maciean (L.E.L.) 

4 LOOK ED upon his brow^no sign 
Of guilt or f&r was there* 

He stood as proud by that death-shrine 
As even o*er despair 
had a power; in his eye 
There was a quenchless energy^ 

A spirit that could dare 
The deadliest form Uiat death could takc^ 
And dare it for the daring^s sake. 

He stood* the fetters on his hand*-— 

He raised |hcih haughtily ; 

*An(l had that grasp been on the brands 
It could not wave on high 
With freer pride than it waved now. 
Around he looked with changeless brow 
On many a torture nigh — 

The rack* the chain* the axe* the wheel* 
And* worst of all, his own red steel. 

I saw him once before : he rode 
Upon a coal-black steed* * 

And tens of thousands throng’d the road* 
And bade their warrior spmL 
His helm* his breast-plate were of gold 
And graved with many a dent that told 
Of many a soldier deed ; 

The sun shone on his sparkling mail* 
And danced his snow-plume on the gale* 

But now he jUood* drain’d and alone* 
Tile headsman his side; 

The plume* the helm* the charger gonef 
The sword that bad defied 
The mightiei^ lay broken near* 

Aad yet no sign or «>und of fear 
Came from that lip cf pride. 

And never king or ^nqueror’s brow 
Wore higher h»k tHan bia did now. 

He bent beneath the headsman’t atiokie 
With an uncovered eye; 
wild i^ut ^om the^numbets bfokc 
Who throned to see him die. 

o 
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It was a people's loiul acclaim — ^ 
The voice cf angef and of shame { 
A nation's futicral ciy, 

Rome's wail above her only son— ► 
Herpatriot-*and her latest one. 


THE BROKEN HEART. 

Waihimgtom Irvino. 

How many bright eyes grow dim — how many soft cheeks grow 
pale — how many lovely forms fade away in the tomb, and none can 
tell the cause *that blighted their lovtliiv^ss! As the dove will clasp 
its win^ to its side, and cover and conceal the arrow that is preying 
on its vitalsi so it is the nature of, woman to hide from the world 
the pangs of wounded affection. The love of a delicate female is 
always shy and silent. Even when fortunate, she scarcely breathes 
it to herself; but when otherwise, she buries it in the recesses .of her 
bosom, and there lets it cower and brood among fhc ruins of l«r 
peace. With her the desire of the heart has failed. The great charm 
of existence is at an end, She neglects all the cheerful exercises 
which gladden the spirits, quicken the pulses, and send the tide of 
life in healthful currents'through the veins. Her rest is broken— 
the sweet refreshment of sleep Is poisoned by melancholy dreams— 
*dry sorrow drinks her blood,' until her enfeebled frame sinks under 
the slightest external injury. Look for her, after a little while, and 
you find friendship weeping over her untimely grave, and wondering 
that one, who but lately glowed with all the radiance of health and 
beauty, should so speedily be brought down to * darkness and the 
worm.* You will be told of some wintry chill, some casual indis- 
position, that laid her low : but no one knows the mental malady 
.hat previously sapped her strength, aod^made her so easy a pr^ *o 
the spoiler. 

She is like a tender tree, the pride and beauty of the grove ; grace* 
ful in its form, bright in its foliage, but with the wosm preyiiig at 
its heart. We find it suddenly withering when it should be most 
fresh and luxuriant. We see it drooping its branches to the earth, 
and shedding leaf by leaf; until, wasted and perished away, it fall* 
even in the stillness of the forest; |nd as we muse over the beautiful 
Tuin, we strive in vain to recollect the blast or thunderbolt that 
could have smitten it with decay. 

1 have seen many tnstenpes of womim running to waste and sdl^ 
''neglect, and dfoapp^rlng graduaUy ftom the ear^ almost as if 
lad been exhaled to Heaven; mid haic tepud^ foncted that ^ 
mold trace thdr deidha Uttons^the ifarloiis diectoisioiik of oonsump* 
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lion, cold, debili^, languor, melancholy, until I reached die firsi 
symptom of disappoint^ love. But an instance of the k*nd w<»s 
latcly^ pld me; the circumstances are well known in the country 
wher^I^'appened, and kshail but give them in the manner in which 
they were relawd. 

gveiy one must recollect flie tragical story of young F— , the 
Vish patriot; it was too touching to be soon forgotCei. During 
the troubles in Ireland, he was tri^, condemned, and executed, on a 
charge of treason. His fate made a great impress'on on public 
sympathy. He was so young— so intelligent— so gencoms — ?»» 
brave— so everything we arc apt to like in a young man. His cm- 
duct under trial, too, was so lofty and inticpld. The noble indigna- 
tion with which he repelled the charge of treason against his country 
—the eloquent vindication of his name— -and his pathetic appeal to 
posterity, in the hopeless hour of condemnation ; alUthese entered 
deeply into every generous tbofttm, and even his enemies lamented 
the stern {ibli<^ that dictated his execution. 

But there was one heart whose anguish it would be impossible to 
desaibe. In happier days and fairer fortunes, he had won the affec- 
tions of a beautifiil and interesting girl, the daughter of a late cele- 
brated Irish barrister. She loved him with the disinterested fervour 
of a woman's first and early love. When every worldly maxim 
arrayed itself against him ; when blasted in fortune, and disgrace 
and danger darkened around his name, she loved him the more 
ardently for his very sufferings. If, then, ]iis fete could awaken the 
sympathy even of his foes, what must have been the agony of her 
whose whole soul was occupied by his image ? Let those tell who 
have had the portals of the tomb suddenly closed between them and 
the being they most loved on earth— who have sat at his threshold, as 
one shut out in a cold and lonely world, firom whence ail that was 
most lovely and loving had departed. 

But then thi horrors of such a grave! so frightful, so dishonoured! 
lliere was nothing for memory to dwell on, that could soothe the 
pang of separation— none of those tender, though melancholy cir- 
cqpastancei, that endear tht parting scene -nothing to melt sorrow 
into those blessed tears, sent like the dews of heaven, to icvive the 
heart in the parching hour of anguish. 

To render her' widowed situation more desolate, she had incuried 
.her fether's displeasute by her unfortunate attachment, /nd was aa 
Atle from h ' uatemal roof. But could the sympathy and kind 
qfBoes of friends have reached a spirit so shocked and driven in by 
horror, she would have experienced no want of oonsolation, for the 
Irish are a people of quick and gendrous sensibilizes, 'l^e most 
delicate and chertsbing attentions were paid her by femilies of wealth 
and distiaeikm. She was led into sodecy, and they tried by all 
means of oocupadon and amusement to uisri^ her^firlef, aiuf wim 

fc tom the. ttagicalVoiy hr her tover. But In vaii|. 

m am aohibsti^tct of cftkunlty that sodhe andsooich the sotfr^'q 
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that penetrate to the vital seat of happiness-~and blast iti never a^in 
to put forth bud or blossom. She never objected to frequent the 
haunts of pleasure, but she was as much alone there as in the depths 
of solitude. She walked about in a sad reverie, apparent ' j uncon- 
s^pus of the world around her. She carried with 'ler an inward 
woe, that mocked at all the blandishments of friendship, and 'heeded 
not the song of the charmer, charm he ever so wisely.' 

The person who told me licr etory had seen her at a masquerade. 
There'can be no eihibition of fer-gone wretchedneSts '.nore striking 
and painful than to meet it in such a scene. To hnd it wandering 
like a spectre^ lonely and joyless, where all around is gay— to see it 
‘dressed out in the trappings of mirth, and looking so wan and woe- 
begone! as if it had tried in vain to cheat the poor heart into a 
momentary forgetfulness of sorrow. After strolling through the 
splendid rooms and giddy crowd with an air of utter abstraction, 
she sac down on the steps of an orchestra, and looking about for 
some time with a vacant air, that shewed her insensibility to the 
garish scene, she began, with the capriciousness of a sickly heart, to 
warble a little plaintive air. She had an exquisite voice; but on 
this occasion it was so simple, so touching, it breathed forth such 
a soul of wretcltedncss, that she drew a crowd mute and silent 
around her, and melted every one into tears. * 

The story of one so true and tender could not but excite great 
interest in a country remarkable for enthusiasm. It a)mp)etely 
won the heart of a brave ofBcer, who paid his addresses to her, and 
thought that one so true^to the dead could not but prove affection* 
ate to the living. She declined his attentions, for her thoughts were 
irrevocably engrossed by the memory of her former lover. He, 
however, persisted in his suit. He solicited not her tenderness, but 
her esteem. He was assisted by her conviction of his worth, and 
her sense of her own destitute and d^oendent situation; for she 
was existing on the kindness of ftiends. In a word, he at length 
succeeded in gaining her hand, though wlUi tlie solemn assurance 
that her heart was unalterably anothers. 

He took her with him to Sicily, hoppig that a change of scene 
might wear out the remembrance of early woes. She was an 
amiable and cxemplaiy Wife, and made an eftbrt to be a happy one ; 
but nothing could cure the silent and devouring n^ancholy that 
hid entered inir* -.er very soul. She wasted away in a slow but 
hopeless de(ltue,« li at length sank into the grave, the nctim of k 
broken heart. 

It was on her hat Mooney Che distinguished frlsh poet, comixiiwil 
'the following lira it 

She ts for from die land where her young hero slequ^ 
o AnckWets around her are sighing; 

But ooldlv sBb turns from their gare, aad wee^ 
ForhePikbt in his grave is lying. 
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She sings the wild songs of her dear nadve plains^ 

Eve^ hote which he loved awaking^ 

Ah ! little they think» who delight in her strains* 

How the hea^ of the minsudjs breaking I 

He had lived for his love — ^ftir his oounuy he died ; 

They were all that to life li^d entwined him— 

Nor soon shall the tears of his country be dried. 

Nor long will his love stay behind him 1 

Oh ! make her a grave where the sunbeams rest, 

When they promise a glorious morrow j 
They’ll shine o’er her sleep, like a smile from the west. 

From her own loved island of sorrow i 


THE COUNTRY GIRL IN LONDON. 

Nicholas Michsll. 

She left the wooded valleys. 

The streams that babbled miitb. 

She left the garden’s alleys 

And flowers, bright stars of earth | 

She left’ the grey church peeping 
Among the village trees. 

No more to hear the sweeping 
Bell-music on the breeze ; 

She crusted— of joy dreaming. 

She hoped a brilliant fete; 

His love was but love’s seeming. 

The mask fell off too late. 

The night was dark and driaiy. 

Winds bitter as her woe. 

She wandered weary, weary, 

The long streets to and Iru t 
Cast off she was for ever. 

No friend, no helper nigh| 

Return in shame ? 1 never*^ 

Here better sink and die. 

A nd thus the lost one wandimd 
Throu^ London’s ’wildering tii^» 
Ao4,doe^, sadly pon^ned--^ 

G^i he% .tbat buealunghqistii 
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Chill winter^s rain was iyiing. 

No house would shelter give^ 

So to a door-step crawling— 

For even she would live ; 

To a cold door-step crawling. 

Timid she sat her do^, 

One dear name faintly calling, 

Till sobs that name would drown 
Yis, he was dear, though cruel, 

.1'hough false, she loved him stif 
To some love, hate is fuel, 

Burning through good and ill. 

The blast was rudely blowing, 

Sleet driving through the night; 
Withm, warm fires wefe giowing, 

And echoed laughter light : 

She drew her limbs up shivering, 

Folding her little hands. 

Her lip with anguish quivering— 

A form beside her stands ; 

He asked her business gruffly. 

For fear, she nought could say ; 

He raised and thrus^ her roughly— 

She sighed and moved away. 

To beg for Nature’s needing, * 

Struggling she bowed her pride; 

Her poor worn feet were bleeding,. 

But tears she strove to hide : ' 

The great shops now were closings 
Closing on longed-for bread ; 

Soon honest IVd, reposing. 

Would press his wela>me bed. 

A workhouse-gate was near*hcr, 

^trance she begged in vain; 

" Too late "—they would not hear hci^ 
So forth she pa^ again. 

On, on, more weary, creeping, 

On, on, more hopdess, sad. 

She felt the cold ^ast sweepings 
' in her thin garments clad; 

She reached an archway tondn 
iJThe iron idwl above; ' 

There would she tdde— God e!nlf> 
Vfkmld kxdc on hp^ln hnvti 
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There would shc» unmolested, 

* Crouch till kind morning rose* 

Till her poor limbs were rested, 
Calnijhinking on her woes. 

Against the cold stones leaning. 

She dragged the slow, slow hourly 
l‘he arcli but badly screening 

From driving, drenching showers! 
She passed the time, now weeping, 
Now gazing through the dim, 

Her tattered dress close keeping, 

To warm her numbing limb : 

She moaned but seldom, stooping 
Her face upon her breast. 

Her thin ^hitt hands low drooping-^ 
She would, but could not rest, 

A torpor deep oppressed her, 

She feebly drew her breath j 
It was not sleep which bless'd her, 
Was it slow-coming death ? 

And yet her lip was smiling, 

Heart’s light on darkness stole; 
Dear fancy was beguiling 
'I'he dying wretch’s stwl. 

O Fancy ! thy swift pinion 
Can pass the gulf of pain. 

And, ’iieath thy bright dominioi^ 
Lost bliss once more we gain. 

She saw her native village. 

Far from vast London town, 

The fields prepared for tillage^ 

The old elms nodding down; 

She saw the dear green garden 
She tended when a childi 
Ere sin her heart could harden. 

She felt the zq)hyrs mild ; 

And birds were round her sin^ng^ 

. The fioweni all blooming &ir. 

And village bells were ringt^ 

Soft joy on evcn^g*f air. 

A chorus of sweet voices^ 

Her Sisters are at play, 

A«d'mid |hem ^ sc^oioes,^ 
Gay-aouFd ana glad as thejr 
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And on one breast shc*s leaning* 

A niotber*8 arms embrace: 

She reads a tender meaning 
In tliat forgiving face — 

"Fwaa gone — the maiden starteil— 
Th^ arch, cold arch of stoue^ 

I he picture had departed, 
Aiono-»again alone 1 

Alone— and she was dying, 

Her cheek was white and coId| 
To God she now was sighing, 

. To Him her sins were told; 

Her little feet were chilling, 

Her eyes slow lost their ray, 

^With lifers last tears now hllin^ 

She knelt and strove to^ray. 

" God pardon 1” slowly drooping. 
The wronged, the lost one sighe;^ 
And then, her forehead stooping. 
She hid her face, and died. 

{CafyrigAt^^mtriSuttd,) 


THE FAIRIES OF THE FALAISE.« 

WiixiAM Jones. 

[Author of ‘♦The Monks of Old,** Ac.] 

’Twas the e\'e of the bridal of Claude Deloraine^ 

The Iwldcst of hshera that travers’d the main : 

With a heart and a brow that had won him the hand 
Of ■ maiden, the sweetest and best in the land. 

A ttadUion is current at Dieppa that at certain periodt of tb» 
year the fairiea hold a basaar on the Falaise, in which are diaplayec'. 
goods of unequalled rarity and beauty. The traveller, chancing to 
past this spot%m the evening, is accost^ by these Ibange beings, who' 
employ all their powen of fascination to attract his attention to thrir 
wares, and his ear is saluted at the same rime with sounds of the ntost^ 
delicious harmony. If, fbiewarned, he has sufficient firmnem to tvert 
hit eyes frono tlj^s gorgeoes spjacle, he pastes uninjured, 0**i the 
contrary, he who listens to the tempring impulse, loses ail self-control, 
and madly pursuing the phantopi, which gradually recedes before him, 
he b driwn to t& edge of tid pi^ipice, :gid foo|i thence buried into^ 
th^ftoriul depths bei\eatbk 
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S^ill was the hour— -tlie stars shone ahoTC» 

As Claude bounded homeward, his thoughts full oflove : 
With a song on his lips, and a step light and fret% 

■w^s the wat’cs that had rock’d him that day on the sea. 

On — o^^ard he went, but it seem’d to his gaze 
I'he Falaisc grew lollg^r, |>crchancc ’twas the ha/e : 

When sudden there gleam’d on his pathway a light. 

That eclips’d the full nnxm in the glory ct nighi 

And Sierc rose in the midst with a s|>eed like the wind, 

A mart of rich splendour, uiimatch’tl of its kind : 

All the niarvtls of Stamboul in vain could compare 
With the treasures of art tliat lay clusc^rng there. 

And briwht though the jewels, how lovelier for. 

Were the eyes ot the elves, each the ray of a starj 
As graceful and wn^iing, the gay creatures came 
To the sid/ of Claude, and low whis|)cr*d his name. 

“ Come l,iastc thee, young fisher, and buy from our store. 
We have pearls from the ocean, and earth’s deepest ore | 
Thy bride is awaiting a gift from thee now, 

I’akc a wreathe of these gems to encircle her b^ow.” 

Soft fell the voice on the calm summer’s even. 

The heraUl of strains that seem’d wafted from Heaven, 

So thrilling, the heart of the fisher ^ave way. 

And he look’d with charm’d eyes on the fairies’ array. 

Ho I ho !” cried the elves, as the bridegroom drew neat. 
The willow looks greener when wet with a tear: 

There’s a boat on the waves, bwt luf helmsman to guide | 
There’s an arm on the cold be^ch, but where is its prnle i 

As the lights mov’d before him, Claude hasten’d along. 

He mark’d not his footsteps, he heard but the song t 
One movement^! ceas’d — ’midst the silence of deuh» 
fhe hslirr was hiA’d in the breakers beneath t 


A LIITLE. 

1. B. CAavurrmu 

A mraii^a source is ofr a tiny spring; 

A mighty isle an ocean waif of yoret 
The weakest to the strong must ever clings 
A IniU: f*etp vAll brid^ chought’s cut feut j 
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A little acorn may become a tree, 

^ A little bad may bloom a beauteoas ffower} 
Nothing is little in its own degree ; 

An age may be made famous in an hour. 

A little seed, when placed in eArth or brain, 
Expand^ with time and^quickens in tfiC soul. 
So knowledge ^tagnHnt never can remain, 

'Tis little atoms make the wondrous whole : 
A little learidrjg never then despise, 

There must \k little ere there can be nVore,— 
The lightest things are those that highest rise, 
'We can but reap where others sowed betbre. 


THE JUDGMENT 6 f 'HERKENBALD. 

Thb virtues of the Belgians were, in the year 1020, of a much more 
austere character than they are at this time, and, as a natural con- 
sec|uenoe, the punishments awarded to crime were 'severe, and 
administered with inflexible justice. 

At the'period referred to, lived Herkenbald, supreme judge of the 
city of Brussels, a man whose perlfect integrity is cited as an example 
even to this day. 1 Ic was then about seventy years of age, a widower ; 
his family consisting of a nephew, whom he had re&Ted in his own 
house, and a daughter named Blanche, whose goodness and affection he 
valued above everything in the world. Brought up together from 
childhood, mutual attachment had ripened into professions of love 
between the nephew and daughter, sanctioned bv the old judge, who, 
thus deeply interested in the nephew, desired tnat the young man 
should replace him in the administration of justice, when either age 
or death should remove him from the judgment-scat. With mucli 
anxiety then he saw this young man give himself up to loose com* 
pimlonship and vicious dissipation ; he saw, however, that his daugh* 
ter loved the prodigal in spite of all, a«.d he hoped that time wajld 
work the needed reformation. 

One day, as the worthy judge sat dispensing equal justice to all 
who sought It—do peasant as to lord— a poor old man, with terror in 
hts looks and tears coursing down his furrowed cheeks, came apd 
threw hin&self upon his knees before ,him. 

** Kise^ good man,'* said Herkenbald ; no one should kneel fur 
ustice— it la the right of all who ask it. Speak; what would 
you?** • 

** Justice! justice, wHkfo 1 know you will not refuse me. My 
lonl— " his tears fell fester—** 1 want but justice, — would to God I 
bad tot needoi to aife for it. You have a child — a rfenghter, my 
Cord jQc%e| am a fether. *My m^ daughter waa 
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netything in the world to me — fiunHy, ri^es» hope^ pride*. She 
eras chaste and pui'e. There was not under the sun a ftther haupiet 
in his^)ild than I. Now, all is lost to me; my child*--ju8tioet lord 1 
— my ctrAI is but as the ehadow ot what she was. A young man 

a beast, deb^cl^l and vile !-«~forgive me, my Lord Judge^l^ 
Ibrc^ his way. into my wretchAl home and — in spite of her shrieas 
—in spite of every thing— the monstrous villain hi dishonoured my 

Herkcnbaidk checks grdw pale as he heard the old man*! aocuaa> 
tion, and he devoutly crossed himself. Me took up a book of Laws 
and with trembling hands turned over its pages. While the judge 
read, a nrefound silence was in the place, broken only by tile soto 
of th^ unhappv father. 

After he had read for a few moments the judge's hand was ob- 
served to close upon tlie book with a tightened grasp; he then 
appeared to re-read a portiOT^ of tthe page with increa&:d attention. 
At length he cfosed the volume and, after a moment's pause, turned 
and said : ** You shall be avenged ; the laws give you the blood of 
the criminal." 

"Oh! my lord," cried the miserable fiither, "I do not seek his 
life." 

The inflexible judge heard him not. Where Is this guilty 
wretch V* he demandrki, rising from his scat. 

" He— he is yet in my house." 

" We will go thither ;" and, making a sien to hit officers to follow 
him, the judge went forth. 

On the way, the old man, who was troubled at the severity with 
which the judge seemed disposed to do him justice, would have 
spoken a fow words in extenuation of the criminal; but Herkenb.'ild, 
pale and abstracted, pressed sternly forward, seemingly unconscious 
of everything that was passing around him. 

At length they reached the house where the crime had been com- 
mitted, and demanded admitunoe. After a while some one opened 
the door from within it was the nephew of Herkenbald ! 

^Thc old judge's heart st^ still. For a minute he was silent. 
"Know you the ihfomous wretch who has done this aime ?" he 
asked at length; " i# he of your friemis?" 

Fhinting with terror, and utterly confounded, the young man at 
cnoe threw himself at bit Undent feet* ead confami himself the 
Aiminal. 

^ HerkenbekFe fiice became deathly pde* " My Blanche ! my 
poor child t" be munnoied to himself. Teari tprai^ to his eyes, 
and for a while he spoke not 'When^he (Ud spe^ his voice was 
low, but unlkltefing* "You must die^" he said. 

"Oh Hcmfon 1" shridred the terrified wretch f "forgive me^ 
nnde ; I was out of my senaes— drank with wine.^ 

You have done that foe* wbidi die penalQr It death, «ad-*yflQ 
die,** 
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The criminal abandoned hope. A oonfeasor went to hit side, and 
when he retired* the judge made a sign.'-*-The 'guilty nephew was 
decapitated on the spot. 

^ Herkenbald returned home weeping<. Not long coiriS the hor- 
rible story be kept from his child ; the &cts wer%/elated to her as 
xarefuily as might be* but the shockrwas greater than she could bear; 
her heart was broken, and in less than a year she died. The old 
judge did not long siuvivo his lost darling; for the love and blessings 
of the people, dear as they were to him, could not sustain him under 
so great an affliction. 

I^e street in which the crime was committed and its terrible 
nuuishment consummated has ever since been called the " rue de 
Fer.*' 


ON THE IMMORTALItV OF THE ‘SOUU 
WlLUAM SHAKirtARE. 

To bo— or not to be? — that is the question.*— 
Whether ’tis nobler in the mind, to suffer 
Tlie stings and arrows of outrageous fortune. 

Or to take arms against a sea of troubles. 

And, by opposing, end them ? — to die — to sleep — 
No more — and, by a sleep, to say we end 
The heart-ache, and the thousand natural shocks 
That flesh is heir to— *tis a consummation 
l>evoutly to be wishM. To die — to sleep — 

To sleep ? — ^perchance to dream — ay, there’s the rub I 
For, in that sleep of death* what dreams may come. 
When we have Muffled ofl this mortal coil. 

Must give us pause.— There’s the respect. 

That makes calamity of so life. 

For who would bear the whips and scorns of Time, 
Tire oppcesioris wrong, the piobd man’s contumely. 
The pangs of despised lov^ the law’s dtday. 

The insmence of office^ and the spurns 
That patient merit of ^e unworU^’ takes-r 
When he himself might bb .quietus make. 

With a bare bodkin? Who would fiudds bear. 

To groan and swett undot o weary Ufe^ 

But that the dread something after* 
Thatuudt80over*d obuntiy ftom w^oie bouma 
traveller returns 

And makes us rather hm those Mia ^ havi^ 

Than fly to othera th|w^ we 

*^111 eonarienoe does miAe cowaide of aV ; 
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And thus the natife hue of tesoludon 
b ticklied o’er with the pale cast of thought} 

And enterprises of great pith and moment. 

With this regard their currents turn awty, 

And Iqie the name of action ! 


THE FEMALE CONVICT-SHHV 
Thomas Hatnis Bayly* 

[A writer of elegant verses for music, of which obtained great 
popularity ; also of ** Lord Tom Noddy,** ** Perfection,” and many 
other successful burletcas produced^ on the London stage. •Uorn 1797 { 
died 1839.] 

The tide is in, the breeze is fair, 

The vessel under weigh j 

The gallant prow glides swiftly on. 

And throws aside the spray. 

The tranquil ocean, mirror-like. 

Reflects the deep blue skies; 

And, pointing to the destin’d course. 

The straighten’d pennon flies. 

Oh I none of those heart-cradled prayeis 
That never reach the lip. 

No benedictions wait upon 
That fast-receding ship. 

No tearful eyes are strain'd to watch 
Its progress from the land ; 

And there are none to wave the scaif, 

And none to kiss tlie band. 

Yet women Aroiig tliat vessel’s dec|(. 

The haggard and the bir, 

The young in guilt, and the depifved 
Are intermingled there 1 

The girl who fron» her mother’s aims 
Was early lured away; 

The harden’d hag, whose trade hath been 
To lead the pore astiiy* 

A young and sidtly mother kneeb 
Apart from alt ilieWt; 

And wNh triOiig of home me lulb 
’The babe onon her bemet^ 
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She fidtere— Ibr her tears must flow/ 

She cannot end the verse ; 

And nought is heard among the crowd 
But laughter, shout, or rurse! 

*Tis sunset. Hark I the signal gun 
All from the deck are sent. 

The young, the old, the best, the worst. 

In one dark dungeon pent I 
Their wailinw, and their horrid mirth 
Alike arc nushM in sleep ; 

And now the female convict-ship 
In silence ploughs the deep. 

But long the lurid tempest-cloud 
Hath brooded o’er the waves ; 

And suddenly the wmdt are roused. 

And leave their secret caves. 

A.nd up aloft the ship is borne. 

And down again as fast, 

\nd every mighty billow seems 
More dreadful than the last. 

Oh ! who that loves the pleasure-barque 
By summer breezes fann’d, 

Shall dare to paint the ocean-storm. 
Terrifically grand? 

When helplessly the vessel drifts, 

Each to? n sail dosclv furl’d, 

When not a man of all the crew 
Knows whither she is hurl’d ! 

And who shall tell the agony 
Of those confined beneath. 

Who in the darkness dread to die-f 
How unprepared for death 1 
Who, loathing, to each other clings 
When every hope hath ceased. 

And beat against thdr prison doir. 

And shriek ta be released 1 

Three times the ship hath struck. Again! 

She never more will float. 

Oh ! wait not % ^e rising ritte } 
oBe steady — man the boat } 

And see^ assembled on the dtimt 
The merciful, the brave \ 
tibick, set the femide oonrew ^ 
tnhoe Stitt is dine 10 sivtti 



Th Sleeping ChUtL 

It/is vain ! what demon blinds ' 

*rhe obtain and the crew^ 

The I ij*id lising of the tide 
VS^ih m^d dcHght they view. 

They hojK* the coming waves will waft 
^'hc a)iivict ship away! 

The foaming monster huiries on. 
Impatient fur his prey I 

^nd he is come I the rushing flood 
In thun ier swcc})s the deck ; 

The groaning timbers fly apart. 

The vessel is a wreck ! 

One moment, from the female crowd 
There a)mcs a fearful cry ; 

The next, they're hurle<l into the deep, 
To struggUtanft to die ! 

Their corses strew a foreign shore. 

Left by the ebbing tide; 

And sixty in a ghastly row 
Lii^ numbered, side by side ! 

The lifeless mother^s bleeding form 
Comes floating from the wreck ; 

And lifeless is the bal)e she hound 
So fondly round her neck ‘ 

’Tis morn ; the anxious eye can trace 
No vessel on the deep ; 

But gather'd timfjer on the shore 
Lies in a gloomy heap. 

In winter time those brands will blaze, 
Our tranquil homes to warm. 

Though torn from that poor convict ship 
That perish’d in the storm t 


THE SLEEPING CHILD. 

PMfMot Wtuoir# 

Art thou a thing of mortal birth, 
'Whose happy bomlb it Bn our eaithl 
Docs bumast blood with life imbue 
Those wandering veins of heavenly blUik 
That stiair akma thTTfareliead idi; 
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Oh ! can that light ahd airy breath 
Steal. from a being doom'd to death*; 

Those features to the grave be sent 
In sleep thus mutely eio<^ jetit ; 

Or, arc thou, what thy form would s^r^m, 
The phantom of a blessed dream ? 

A human shape I feel thou art ; 

1 feel it at tny beating heart. 

Those tremors both of soul and sense 
Awoke by infant innocence I 
Though dear the forms by fency wove. 

We love them with a transient love, 
Thoughts from the living world intrude 
Even on her deepest solitude : 

But, lovely child ! thy magic stole 
At once into my inmost soul, 

With feelings as thy beauty foir. 

And left no other vision there. 

To me thy parents are unknown ; 

Glad would they be their child to own ! 
And well they must have loved before. 

If since thy birth they loved not more. 
Thou ait a branch of noble stem, 

And, seeing thee, 1 figure them. 

What many a childless one would give. 

If thou in their still home would'st live ! 
Though in thy fcce no ^Anlily line 
Might sweetly say, **this babe is mine!" 

In time thou would'st become the same 
As their own chil(t,"-aU but the name 1 

How happy must tfiy parenu be 
Who daily live in sight of thee ! 

Whose hearts iu> greater pl&surcs seek 
Than fee thee smile, and bear thee speak, 
And feel UI natural griefs beguiled 
By tht^ their fond, thdr duteous diild. 
V^t joy ntust in tbeir souls have stiirM 
When thy hm broken words were heard, 
Words, that inspired by Heaven, express'd; 
The transports dancing in' thy breast ! 

Apd for thy tmifel’-^hy lipa dieek, 1 ew. 
Even while 1 gaec^ are kindling now. 

1 ullol due duteous I aatj wr€|^i 
Ko,l truth» I myjQags 



Come Whoem io. thy Chifder an* Me* 

Duteous thy heart’s still beatings move 
To'Gody to Nature* and to Love; 

To God!-->fbr thou a harmless child 
Has kep^d^is temple undeftled : 

^ Nature !— for thy tears and siglta 
Ooey alone hen mysteries s 
To Love !— for fiends of hate might sec 
Thou dweli'st In love* and love in titer! 
What wonder then though in thy dreams 
Thy foce with mystic meaning bams ! 

Oh \ that my spirit’s ^e could see 
Whence burst those gleams of ecstasy ! 
That light of dreaming soul appears 
To play from thoughts above thy years. 
Thou smilest as if thy soul were soaring 
To Heaven* ftnd*Heaven’8 God adoring ! 
And who can tell what visions high 
May bless an infont’s sleeping eye? 

What brighter throne can brightness find 
To reign on than an infont’s mind* 

Ere sin destroy* or error dim* 

The glory of the Seraphim ? 


ao^ 


COME WHOAM TO THY CHILDER AN’ MK* 
Enwiif Wavch* 

[A Lancashire poet* resident at Manchester ; Uving.] 

Aw* VI just mended th’ fire wi’ a cob; 

Owd Swaddle has brought tbi new shooo 
There’s some nice baoon-^lopt o’ th* bolv 
An’ a quart (4ale posset iW oon ; 

Aw’ve brought thi top-cwol* does ta know* 

For th’ rain’s oomin’ deawn very dree; 

An’ th’ har’stoneTa as white as new snow;^ 

Come whoam to thi chllder an' roe* 

When aw put little Sallv to bed* 

Hod cri^ ’cose her foyther weren’t thetri 
8c, aw kisaed th’ little thii^ an' aw aaki 
’fWd bfii^ her a ribbiEfio th’ ftiri 
An’*air gav her her doll* anP some i«g% 

An’ a nice little white cotton 
An’ aw kiaipd tiesa^ii) hltt hoo said 
.fir hoo wanted adfiaaMecan* 
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Alt' Dick, too, awM sich wark wi* him. 

Afore aw could get him upstairs i 
Thae towd him thae’d bring him a drum, 

He said, when he’re sayin* hi|^ prayers; 
Then he looked i* my fecc, an* he said, ^ 

" Has th* boggarts taen houd o* my dad r ' 
An* he cried till his e*en were quite red ; 

He likes thee some weel, does yon lad 1 

At th* lung-length, aw geet em* laid still ; 

An* aw hearken*t folk's feet at went by ; 

So aw iron*t o* my clooas reet weel, 

An* aw hanged *em o* th* maiden to dry; 
When aw*d mended thi stock in's an’ shirts. 
Aw sit deawn to knit i* my cheer, 

An* aw rayley did feel raythcr hurt, — 

Mon, aw*nv oneUy when rficaw artn*t tbecf 

Aw*ve a drum an* a trumpet for Dick ; 
Aw’vc a yard o* blue ribbin fey Sal ; 

Aw*ve a book full o’ babs ; an* a stick. 

An* some *bacco an* pipes for mysel ; 

Aw’vc brought thee some coffee an* tay,— 

Iv thac*ll/ee/ i’ my pocket, thae’ll see; 

An* aw bought thee a new cap to-day, — 

But, aw ol»¥i bring summat for thee/** 

God bless tho, my lass; aw’ll go whoam. 
An' aw’ll kiss thee an* th* childer o’ reawnd 
Thae knows, that wheerever aw roam, 

Aw*m fain to get back to th* owd greawniL 
Aw can do wi* a crack o’er a glass ; 

Aw can do wi* a bit o? a spree; 

But aw*ve no gradely comfort, my laai» 

Except wi* yon diikler an* thee 1** 


cAW NTVIR CAN CALL HUR MY WIFE. 
BxnjAiwiK Paxtrow. 

[A Yorki^wre poeticmHent at Btad&rd ; Sting.] 

Aw*m a weyter ya knaw, and awf decaJi 
^So aw du all at tiger Iw cim 
Ta pat away aat d roy hea^ 
ihip thowts an dietucmsof a miual 
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Aw nlvir cOn call Hur my injt\ 

Eight shillin a wick's whot aw am, 

When aw* VC varry gooid wark an full time, 
An aw think it a sorry consam 
Fur a heariy young chap in his prime 1 

• 

But ar maistcr sayS things is as well 
As they hae^rbcen, ur ivir can be; 

An aw happen sud think soa mysei« 

•If he nobud swop places wi me ; 

But he's welcome ta all he can get. 

Aw begrudge him o' noan o* his brass. 

An aw’m nowt bud a madlin ta fret, 

Ur ta dream o* yond bewtiful bss 1 

Aw nivir can (rail hur my wife. 

My love aw sal ryvir mak knawn, 
ta the sorra thSt darkens hur life 
Thraws a shadda across o’ my awn ; 

An aw'm suar when hur heart is at ceas. 

Thear is sunshine an singin i' mine, 

An misfortunes may come as they pleeas^ 

Bud they niver can mak ma repine. 

That Chartist wur nowt bud a sloap, 

Aw wur fooil’d be his speeches an rhymes, 
His promises wattcred my ho^. 

An aw leng’d fur his sunshiny times; 

But aw feel 'at my dearist desire 
Is withrin within ma away. 

Like an ivy-stem trailin' it mir^ 

An deein' fur t’ wgnt of a stay! 

When aw laid i* my bed day an neet. 

And wur geen up by t' doctur for decad— 
God bless hur — shoo'd come wi' a leet 
An a basineo' grewil an brecad ; 

An aw once thowt aw’d aht wi' it all, 

But sa kindly shoo diattud and smiled 
Aw wur fetn tu turn owur ta t'wall. 

An la blather an sob like a child 1 

An aw said as aw thowt of her een. 

Each breeter fur't tear at wur in't ; 

Itfs a sin ta be niver furgeen 
Ta yoke hur ta htmine an stint ; 

So awl ^en travel fomid thro Ufe^ 

^ Like a man thru a^desert unknawn. 

Aw muh ne'ef bev a hoam an a 
Bud my sonas will all be my aapil 
t$ 
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Soa aw^ trudge on aloan as aw owt« 

An whativer my troubles may be. 

They'll be sweetened, iny lass, the tbowt 
That aw*ve nivcr browt trouble to thee ; 
Yit a burd hes its young uns ta guard,it 
A wild beast, a mate ih his den ; 

An aw cannot but think that its hard— 
Kay, deng it, aw’m roarin agen ! 


MAUD MOLLER. 

J. G. Whittier. 

[An American poet ; be has writ&n Songs of Lgbour,^ and cAixr 
Poems,” Boston, U.S. 18515 “Home Ballads, and other Poenrs,** 
Boston, U.S. i860 5 ** Poems,” 8vo, Boston, 1850 : and several other 
works.] 

Maud MOller, on a summer's day. 

Raked the meadows sweet with hay. 

Beneath her tom hat glowed the wealth 
Of simple beauty and rustic health. 

Singing, shr wrought, and a merry glee 
The mock-bird echoed from his tree. 

But, when she glanced to the far-off town. 

White from its hili-slope looking down. 

The sweet song dicd,^nd a vague unrest 
And a nameless longing filled her breast— 

A wish, that she hardly dared to own, 

For something better than she had known. 

The Judge rode slowly down tbe lane^ 

Smoothing his horse's chestnut mane. 

He drew his bridle tn tlie shade 
Of the apple-trees, to greet the mal<^ 

And ask a draught from the spring that Bowed 
Through the meadows across tbe rood. 

Shh stooped where the oool spring bubbled up. 

And fiU^ for him her small rin cup, 

Add blushed as sh^ gave itt looking down 
On hcf foetio btie, and her tatbered gomi. 



Maud Mallefi 


••THaijks !" said the Judg^ " a sweeter draught 
From a fairer liaiid was never quafTM.** 

# tv 

He spoke of the grass, and flowers, and trees, 

Of tite singing birch and the hummii.f, !t-es} 

Then talked of the haying, and wondered whether 
The cloud in the west would bring fv>ul weather. 

• 

And Maud forgot her brier-torn gown* 

And her giaceful ankles bare and brown; 

And listened, while a plcar.ed surprise 
Looked from her long-lashed hazel eyes. 

At last, like ore who for delay 
Set;}cs a vain cxc«se,^e rode away. 

Maud Muller looked and sighed: “Ah. me! 

That I the Judge’s bride might be I 

** h)c would dress me up in silks so hne. 

And praise and toast me at his wine. 

" My father should wear a broad-ebth coat i 
My brother should sail a painted boat. 

** I’d dress my mother so grand and gay. 

And the baby should have a new toy each day. 

“And I’d feed the hungry and clothe the poor. 
And all should bless me who left our door.” 

The Judge looked back as he climbed the hill. 
And saw Maud Muller standing still. 

** A form moreifeir, a face more sweet, 

Ne’er hath it been luy lot to meet. 

“ And her modest answer and graceful air. 

Show her wise and good as she is fiiir. 

“ Would she were mine^ and 1 to day, 
tike her a harvester of toy i 

**Ko doubtful baianoe of rights and wvOBjpu 
And weary lawyers with endless tongue^ 

“But iowBf UbtAe arid sang of 
Aid health pf quiet and loving; wofdss” 
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Uut he thought of his sisters, proud and cold. 
And his mother, vain of her rank and gold. 

So, closing his heart, the Judgfc rode on. 

And Maud was left in the field alone.# 

But the lawyers smiled that afternoon. 

When he hummed in court an old love-tune; 

And the young girl mused beside the well, 

'^rill the rain on the uniaked clover fell. 

He wedded a wife of richest dower. 

Who lived for fashion, as he for power. 

Yet oft, in his marble Vcarjth’s bright glow. 

He watched a picture come and go: 

And sweet Maud Muller's hazel eyes 
Looked out in their innocent surprise. 

Oft when the wine in his glass was red. 

He longed for the wayside well instead : 

And closed his eyes on his garnished rooms, 
To dream ^f meadows and clover blooms. 

And the proud man sighed, with a secret pain i 
** Ah, that I were free again I 

Free as when I rode that day. 

Where the barefoot maiden raked her hay." 

She wedded a man unlearned and poor. 

And many children. played round her door. 

But care and sorrow, and cffild-birth pain. 

Left their traces on heart and brain. 

And oft, when the summer sun shone hot 
On the new-mown liay in the meadow lo^ 

And she heard the little spring-brook fidl 
Over the roadsicte^ through the wall, 

ln*the shade of the apple-tree again 
She saw a rider draw his rein s 

And. razing dowrv witlv timid 

his pleased eyes read he# SkOB, 
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SometimeB her narrow kitchen vhills 
Stretched away into stately halls | 

The wcar/^hecl to a spinnec turned^ 

Thj^ tallow candle an astral burned. 

And for him who sat by the chimn^ lu^. 
Dozing and grumbling o*er pipe and mug, 

%. manly form at her side she saw. 

And joy was duty, and love was law* 

Then she took up her burden of life again. 
Saying only, ** It might have been I” 

Alas 1 for Maiden, alas! for Judge, 

For rich repincr agd household drudge 1 • 

• * 

G<m 1 pity them both ! and pity us all. 

Who vainly the dreams of youth rec^l. 

Foi of all sad works of tongue or pen, 

The saddest arc these ; " It might have been 1 “ 

Ah, well t for us all some sweet hope lies 
De^ly buried from human eyes : 

And, in the hereafter, angels may 
Roll the stone from its grave away 1 


THE DISABLED SOLDIER. 

OUTta OoLlWItlTN. 

[Author of “The Traveller,** “Vicar of Wakefield,'* Ac. Boro 
17285 died 1774O 

As for my misfortunes, . master, I can't pretend to have gone 
through any more than ocher folks; for, qp«pt the loss of my 
limb, and my being obliged to beg, I don’t know any reason, thank 
Heaven, that 1 have to complain. Theie is Bill Tibbs, of our regi- 
ment, he has lost both his legs, and an eye to boot ; but, thank 
Heaven ! it is not «0 bad With me^et. ^ 

I was bom in Shtnpshire. My fother was a labourer, and died 
when I was five ycam old; so I was put upon the parish. As he 
had beeh a wandectif^ sort of*a man, the paHahionerv ^en^ no# 
able tr to wte parish 1 belonged oi whfie I was borni so 
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they sent me to another parish, and that parish seni me to a third. 

1 thought, in my heart, they kept sending me about so long, that 
they would not let me be born in any parish at all; but at lasu*;ow- 
ever, they fixed me. 1 had some disposi(jj:)h to be a scholar, and 
was resolved, at least, to know my letters; but tl» master of the 
w^«‘khou8e put me to business as soon as I was able to handle a 
mallet: and h^ I lived an easy kind of a life for five years. 1 
only wrought ten hours in the day, and had my meat and drink 
provided for my labour. It is true, I was not suffered, to stir out of 
the house, for fear, as they said, I should run away. But what o^ 
that? 1 had the liberty of the whole house, and the yard before 
the door; and that was enough for me. 1 was then bound out 
to a former, where I was up both early and late; but 1 ate and 
drank well, and liked my business well enough, till he died, when 1 
L was obliged to provide for myself ; so 1 was resolved to go and seek 
my fortune. , ,, 

In this manner 1 went from town to fown, worked* when 1 could 
get employment, and starved when I could get none; when, bap> 
pening one day to go through a field belonging to a justice of 
peace, 1 spied a hare crossing the path just before me ; and 1 believe 
Che Evil One put it in my head to fling my stick at it : — well, what 
will you have on't killed the hare and was bringing it away in 
triumph, when the justice himself met me. He called me a poacher 
and a villain ; and collaring me, desired 1 would give an account 
of myself. I fell upon my knees, begged his worship's pardon, and 
began to give a full accc^int of all that 1 knew of myself. But, 
though 1 gave a very good account, the justice would not believe a 
syllable 1 had to say; so 1 was indicted at sessions, found guilty ot 
l^ttg poor, and sent up to London, to Newgate, in order to be 
transported as a vagabond.' 

People may say this and that of being in gaol, but for my part, I 
found Newgate as agreeable a place as ever 1 was in, in all my life. 
1 had my brily-foll to eat and drink, and did no work at alL This 
kindoflife was too good to last forever; so 1 was taken outof prison, 
after five months, put on board a ship, and sent off with two hundred 
more, to the plantations. We had but a^ indifferent passage; for, 
being aU confined in the hold, more than a hundred of our pmple 
died for want of sweet air, and those that remained were sickly 
enough, you may be sure. When we came ashore^ we wete sold to 
the liters, and 1 wu bound for seven veais mofe. At 1 was no 
scholar (for I dkt nm know my letters), 1 mn oUtged to work 
among the negroes; ind I served out my time, at in do^ bound 
to do. 

When my time had expired, \ vrorked my piMege home; and 
glad I was to see Old England a^n, because I loved my oounciy* 
1 was afraid, however, that I shotud be indicted for a vagabondonoi 
fAore;. sodid not mutdi care to go down into dig countiy, bm kept 
•boal the town* and did little iobli Vrhen I could tiMfo 
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1 was my happy in this manner for some tlmcv tUl one Ofenin; 
coming home fthm work, two men knocked me down, and then 
desM me to stand. #They belonged to a presagang. I was carfled 
before the justice, and, as 1 could give no account of myself, Idiad 
my choice leh^whether to go on board a man-of-war, or list ^ a 
soldier. 1 chose the latter, and, in this post of a gentleman, 1 
served two campaigns in Flanders, was at the battles of Val and 
Fontenoy, and received but one wound, through the breast here} 
but the doctor of our regiment soon made me wdl again. 

When the peace came, I ym discharged; and, as 1 couH not 
work, because my wound was sometimes troublesome, 1 listed for a 
landman in the East-lndia Company's service. 1 here fought the 
French in six pitched battles; and 1 verily believe that, if 1 could 
read or write, our captain would have made me a oorpom. But iti 
was not my good fortune to have any promotion ; for 1 soon fell 
sick, and so eot leave to rgtum home again, with mrty pounds in 
my pocket. *This was at the beginning of the present war ; and I 
hoped to be set on shore, and to have the pleasure of spending my 
money. But the government wante<l men, and so I was press^ for 
a sailor bfefore ever I could set foot on shore. 

The boatswain found me, as he said, an obstinate fellow. He 
swore he knew that I understood my business well, but that 1 
wanted to be idle. But I knew nothing of sea-business; and be beat 
me without considering what he was about. 1 had still, however, 
my forty pounds, and that was some comfort to me under every 
bating ; and the money 1 might have had to this day, but that our 
ship was taken by the French, and so 1 lost all. 

Our crew was carried into Brest; and many of them died, because 
they were not used to live in a gaol, bu4 for my part, it was 
nothing to me, for 1 was seasoned. One night as 1 was sleeping on 
the bed of boards, witii a warm blanket about me (for 1 always 
loved to lie well), 1 was awakened by the boatswain, who had a 
dark lantern in his hand. ** Jack,*' says he to me, ** wiU you knock 
out the French sentry's brains “I don't care," says I, striving to 
keep myself awak^ "if ^lend a hand." "Then follow me," ays 
he; "and 1 hope we shall do business." So up Igot, and tied my 
hbuoket (which was all the clothes 1 had) about my middle, and 
went with him to fight the Frenchmen. . 

Though we had no arms, we went down to the door, where both 
the sentries were posted, and rushing upon them, seiam thdr arms 
in a moment^ and knocked them down. From thence, nine of us 
on together to the quay, and seiaing the first boat we met, got out 
of the harbour, and put to sea. W$ had not been here three days 
before we were taken up by the Doraef privateer, Vho were glad of 
to many good bands; and we consented to run oor chance. How- 
ever, we had not as much luck §s we expected. ,In thrceeUys we 
JeU in with the Powifadmf privateer, of forty gtms, while we had 
but twcncy4hieei eo to it we. went, yar<i4utn m yard-arm. 'till 
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ifight Ifistetl for three hours; and I verily believe we should have 
lessen the Frenchman, had we but had some more* men left h<^hind ; 
;but, unfortunately, we lost all our men just we were going r*f get 
the Victory. a 

was once more in the power of the Fr^ch;«end I believe it 
would have gone hard with me had 1 been brought back to Brest : 
but, by good fortune, we were retaken by the Fiper, I had almost 
forgot to tell you that, in that engagement, 1 was wounded in two 
places : 1 lost four fingers of the left hand, and my l^was shot off. 
if I had had the good fortune to have lost my leg and the use of my 
han^ on board a king's ship, and not aboard a privateer, I should* 
have been entitled to clothing and maintenance during the rest of 
my life. But that was not my chance; one man is born with a 
> silver spobn in his mouth, and another with a wooden ladle. 
However, blessed be God ! 1 enjoy good health, and will for ever 
love liberty and Old England. Liberty,, Property, and Old England 
for ever, huzza 1 


/ 


THE DYING SAILOR, 

Rev. Gioeob Crabjib. 

YbsI there are real mourners. — )^ave seer 
A feir, sad girl, mild, suffering, dnd serene ; 

Attention (through the day) her dutliei claim'd. 

And to be useful as resigned she aim'd: 

Neatly she drest, nor vainly seem'd t' expect 
Pity for grief, or pardon for neglect ; 

But, when her wearied parents sunk to sleep. 

She sought her place to meditate and weep : 

Then to her mind was all the past display'd. 

That feithful memory brings to sorrows aid : 

For then she thought on one regretted ycpith. 

Her tender trust, ^ his unqut^siiea 
kn ev'ry place she wander'd, where be^. 

And ssidly^sacred held the parting scene. 

Where last for sea he took his leave-i-that placd 
With double interest would she nightly trace; 

For long the courtship was, and he w^ld say, 
l^ch time he saiPd,— '*THis once^ ana then the dayt*" 
Yet prudence tarried ; but, when last be went; 

He drew from pitybg leve a full cons^t. 

Happy he sail'd, and great the care abd took. 

That he should softly deep, and 8viai|ly Inoki 
White his better linen, and Bis ctijiw 
Was tnadb more trim than any onih|deek| 
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The Dying SaUor, 

Aiid e<cr)’ comfort men at sea can know. 

Was hcr’s to buy, to makci and to bestow : 

For he to Gretnland sailM, and much she told, 

How he sliould%uard against the climate’s cold. 

Yet sav#not danger; dangers he’d withstood, 

Nor could she trace the fever in his blood ! 

His messmates smil’d at flushings on his cheek, 

And he too smilM, but seldom would he speak; 

For*now he found the danger, felt the pain. 

With grievous symptoms he could not cxjjlain ; 

Hope was awaken’d, as for home be sail’d. 

But quickly sank, and never more prevail’d. 

He call’d his friend, and prefac’d with a sigh 
A lover’s messag: — “Thomas, I must die: 

Would I could see m^ Sally, and could rest 
My throbbing tentpics on her faithful breast. 

And ga/ing, 1 — if not, this trifle take, 

And say, till o ath 1 wore it for her sake; 

Yes ! 1 must Ac — blow on, sw^t breeze, blow on ! 

Give me one look, before my life be gone. 

Oh ! give me that, and let me not despair, 

One last fond look — and now repeat the prayer.** 

He had his wish, had more ; 1 will not paint 
The lovers* meeting j she beheld him faint— 

With tender fears, she took a neSrer view. 

Her terrors doubling as her hopes withdrew; 

He tried to smile, and, half succeeding, said. 

Yes ! I ra^st die j” and hope for ever fled. 

Still long she nursed him ; tender thoughts, meantime 
Were interchang'd, and hopes and views sublime. 

To her He came to die, and every day 
She took some portion of the dread away ; 

With him she pray’d, to him his Bible read. 

Sooth'd the f^ft heart, and held the aching head; 

She came with smiles the hour of pain to cheer ; 

Apart, she sigh’d ; alone, she shed the tear ; 

Then, as if breaking from a cloud, she gave 
Fresh light, and gilt the prospect of the grav^ 

One day he lighter seem’d, and they fprgot 
The care, the dread, Che anguish of their lot; 

They spoke with cheerfujficss, and seem’d to think 
Yet said not so perhaps he will not sink:** 

A sudden brightness in his look appealed, 

A sudden vigour in hy voice was t^rd;— 

She had t^n rAultng ii; the book of pifyer, 
ilbd led him forth, asul placed him infok diair; 
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Lively he ieem*ti, and spoke of all he knew, 

•The friendly many, and the fevourite few;* 

Nor one that day did he to mind reca|l. 

But she has treasur’d, and she loves ^em a'/; 

When in her way she meets them they app;|f 
Peculiar people-^eath has made them dear. 

He nam’d his friend, but then his hand shs prest. 

And fondly whisper’d *‘Thou must go to rest;” 

** I go,” he said ; but, as he spoke, she found 
His hand more cold, and fluttering was the sound! 
Then gaz’d aflrighten’d; but she caught a las^ 

A dying look of love, and all was past : 

She plac’d a decent stone his grave above, 

Neatly engrav’d — an offering of her love ; 

Foe thaf she wrought, for tlut forsook her bed. 

Awake alike to duty and the c&ad', < 

She would have griev’d, had hiends presum’d to spare 
The least assistance— ’twas her proper care. 

Here will she come, and on the grave will sit. 
Folding her arms, in long abstracted Bt ; 

But, if observer pass, will take her round. 

And careless seem, for she would not be found ; 

Then go again, and thus her hour employ. 

While visions please hei^ and while woes destroy. 

Forbear, sweet maid ; nor be by fancy led. 

To hold mysterious converse with the dead ; 

For sure at length thy thoughts, thy spirit’s pain. 

In this sad conflict, will disturb thy brain ; 

All have their tasks and trials; thine arc hard, 

But short the time, and glorious the reward ; 

Thy patient spirit to thy duties give. 

Regard the d^d, but to the living live. 


BERNARDO AND ALFONSO. 

J. O. LoCxhait. 

pon 4 a-Uw of Sir Walter Scotts editor of the St^arttrly ; author of 
the ^Spanish Ballads." Born I7fdi died 1854.] 

• 

With tome good ten of his chosen men, Bernardo hath appeared 
Before them all in the polaoe liall, the tying king to beard ; 

With cap^n hand* \md eye on gioiyid* be oame In reverend guts^ 
But sArer and anon he CRMmU and Bime broke foom his eyes. 

rf. . • * 
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** A curse upon ihcc/* cries the king, who com’st unhid to me j 
But what from, traitor's blood should spring, save uaitois like to 
thee? 

Ills sire, Lords, had a traitor's heart: perchance our champion 
brave 

May think it #ac a pious part to share Don Sanctio'i gravCt** 

Whoever iol<l this tah — fhc king hath rashness to repeat,” 

Cries Bc'inard, “ IJcrc my gage 1 Sing before The Liar's feet! 

No treasonous in Sancho's I)1 (hk!, no stain in mine doth lie— 

Below the thionc what knight will own the coward calumny? 

"Thp blood that Mike water shed, when Roland did advance, 

By secret traitors hired and led, to makes us slaves of France;— 

The life of King A Iphonso 1 savcti at Uoncesval,— 

Your words. Lord King, are recompense abundant for it all. 

Your hors^ was down— yoiiV hoj>c was flown— I saw the falchion 
shine. 

That soon had drank your royal blood, had 1 not ventured mine; 
But memory soon of service done deserteth the ingrate. 

And ye’ve thank’d the son, for life and crown, by the Other's bloody 
fate. 

** Ye swore upon ypdr kingly faith, to set Don Sanebo free, 

But, shame upon ybur paltering breath, the light he ne'er did see ; 
He died in dungeon cold and dim, by Alphunso’s base decree. 

And visage blind, and stifl'en’d limb, weit all they gave tome. 

**The king tliat swerveth from his word hath stain'd his purple 
black. 

No Spanish Lord will draw the sword behind a liar’s back t 
But noble vengeance shall be mine, an open hate I’ll show— 

The King hath injur'd Carpio’s line, and Bernard is his foe.” 

" Seize— seize him r— loud the King doth scream— There are a 
thousand here — 

Let his foul blood this iifetant stream— What, caitiffs, do you feas ? 
Seize— seize the traitor !” — But not one to move a Anger dareth,— 
Bernardo standeth by the throne, and calm his sword he bareth. 

He drew the felchion from the sheath, and held it up on high, 

And all the hall uas still as death: cries Bernard, ** Hire am I, 

And here is the sword that owns no lord, excepting Heaven and me; 
Fain would 1 know who dares his point— King, Condd, or Grandee !” 

Then to h'is mouth the horn he dfew— (it hung ];)elow his cloak)— 
His ten true men the signal knew— end through *the ring they 
broke, 

With helm on lieacL and^lade Ih hanc^ the knights the cffclebtak^ 
And badt the lordli^ ’gan to ttlnd^aiid the king to quake* 
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** Ha! Bernard,** quoth Alphonso, “ what means this warlike guise 
Ye know 'full well I jested — ye know your worth I prize.** 

But Bernard turn*d upon his heel, and smiling Dass*d away— 
Long rued Alphonso and his realm the jesting^^of that day. 


SPEECH OF DEMOSTHENES TO THE ATHEIJIANS. 

Athenians 1— Had thifi assembly been called together on an un- 
usual occasion, I should have heard the opinions of others before 1 
had offered my own ; and if what they proposed had seemed to me 
judicious, I should have been silent; if otherwise, I should have given 
nfy reasons for differing from those who had spoken before me. But, 
as the subject of «our present deliberations has been olten treated by 
others, 1 hope I shall be excused, thougn I Vise up first *10 offer my 
opinion. Had the schemes formerly proposed been successful, there 
would have been no occasion for the present consultation. 

First, then, my countrymen, let me entreat you, not to look 
upon the state of our affairs as despemte, though it be unpromising; 
for as, on one hand, to compare the present with times past, mat- 
ters have indeed a very gloomy aspect; so, on the other, if we ex- 
tend our views to future times, I have good hopes that the distresses 
we are now under will prove of greater advantage to us than if we 
.nad never fallen into thcm.t If it be asked, what probability there 
is of this ? I answer, I hope it will appear that it is our egregious 
misbehaviour alone that has brought us into these disadvantageous 
circumstances; from which follows the necessity of altering our 
conduct, and Che prospect of bettering our circumstances by doing so. 

If we had nothing to accuse ourselves of, and yet found our 
affairs in their present disorderly condition, we should not have 
room left even for the hope of recovering ourselves. But, my 
countrymen, it is known to you, partly by your own remembrance, 
and partly 1^ information from others, how gloriously the Lacede- 
monian war was sustained ; in which we en^ed, in defence of our 
own rights, against an enemy powerful and formidable; in the 
whole conduct of which war nothing happened unworthy the dig- 
nity of the Athenian state; and this within these fe'w years past. 
My intention is recalling to your memory this part of our history. 
If to show you, that you have no reason to fear any enemy, if' 
your operations be wisely planned and vigorously executed. 

^ The enemy has, indeoi, gained considerable advantages by treaty 
as welt as by conquest; for it it to be expected that princes and 
states will court the alliance of those who seem powerfoi enough 
to protect both themselves and their confederates. Bnl, my ooun- 
tBoagh yot have of late bCen too supinely negligent U 
what mom yon an nearly. If yen vrill, even now» apralve li 
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atn yourselves unanimously, each according to his respective ibiU« 
;ics and circums^nces, — ^the ri^h by contributing liberally totfards 
die^pense of the wpr, and the rest by presenting themselves to 
be enrolled, to make ifu the dehcienctes of the army and navy; if, 
tn short, you will at ia% resume your own character, and act Jike 
yourselves — ^it i#not yet too late, with the help of heaven, to rcoaver 
what you have lost, and to indict just vengeance on your insolent 
enemy. 

But whcn^will you, my countrymen, whea will you rouse from 
your indolence, and bethink yourselves of what is to be done? 
When you are forced to it by some fatal disaster. When Irresistible 
necessity drives you.— What think you of the disgraces which arc 
already come upon you ? Is not the past sufficient to stimulate 
your activity ? or do you wait for somewhat yet to come more forcible 
and urgent? — I low long will you amuse yourselves with inquiringly 
of one another after news, as y»u ramble idly aboyt the streets? 
What news st strange cvcr*caftic to Athens, as that a Macc<ionian 
should subtlue this state, and lord it over Greece? Again, you ask 
one another, “What! is Phihp dead?” “No,** it is answered: 
“ but he is very ill.** How f(K)lish this curiosity. What is it to you 
whether Philip is sick or well? Suppose he were dead, your inac- 
tivity would soon raise up against yourselves another Philip in his 
stead : for It is not his strength that has made him what he is, but 
your indolence ; which has of late been such that you seem neither 
in a condition to take any advantage of the enemy, nor to keep it, if 
it were gained by others for you. ^ 

Wisdom directs that the conductors of a war always anticipate 
the operations of the enemy, instead of waiting to see what steps 
he shall take ; whereas, you Athenians, though you be masters of 
all that is necessaryt for war, as shipping, cavalry, infantry, and 
funds, have not the spirit to make the pro|)er use of your advan- 
tages, but suffer the enemy to dictate to you every motion you arv 
to make. If you hear that Philip is in the Chersonesus, you order 
uoops to be sent thither; if at Pylae, forces are to be detached to 
secure that post.— Wherever he makes an attack, there you stand 
upon 3rour defence. YcA Attend him in all his motions, as soldiers 
do thdr general. But yoilnevertbink of striking out of yourselves 
any bold and effectual adteme for bringing him to reason, by being 
before-hahd with him. A pitiful manner of carrying on war at 
any time ; but in the critical circumstances you are ngw in, utterly 
ruinoos. 

Oh I shame to the Athenian name! We nndertook this war 
Igainst Philip, in on^ to obuin redress of grievances, and to force 
Urn to indc^^fy ui 'for the injuries be had doi^ os; and W Imve 
londucted it ao sao^iully, t^t we shall by and by think our* 
ielvca happy if we eapupt being defeated and ruined f For who can 
foink that a priaee^cl h^ les^ and ambitioi^ tempew no# 
Bnpfove^oppofitihhiea and adfantages whir^ our indykhied and 
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timidly present him ? Will he give over his designs i^inst us, 
without being obliged to it ? And v^ho vrill oblige him i AVho 
will restrain his fury? Shall we wait for assistance from somethin* 
knoym country ? In the name of all that ir sacred, and all that is 
dear to us, let us make an attempt with what for^ we can raise, 
if ift should not be able to raise as many as we could wish. l£t 
us do somewhat to curb this tyrant. Let us remember this, that 
he is our enemy; that he has spoiled us of our dominions; that 
we have long been subject to his insolence ; that whatever we ex- 
pected to be done for us by others, hath proved against us; and 
that all the resource left is in ourselves : then we shall come to a 
proper determination j then we shall give due attention to afluirt, 
and be ready to act as becomes Athenians. 


LOCHIEL'S WARNING. 

Thomas Camvbxll. 

H'itard, Lochiel ! Lochiel 1 beware of the day 
When the Lowlands shall meet thee in battle array ; 

For a fieM of the dead rushes red on my sight. 

And the clans of Culloden are scatter'd in hght : 

They rally, they b\ecA, for their kingdom and crown ; 

Woe, wo^ to the nders that trample them down I 
Proud Cumberland prances, insulting the slain. 

And their hoof-beaten bosoms are trod to the plain. 

But hark 1 through the &st-f)ashing lightning of war. 

What steed to the desert flies frantic and tkr I 
’Tis thine, oYi, Glenulltn ; whose bride shall await, 

Like a love-lighted warch-hre, all night at the gate; 

A steed comes at morning : no rider is theie^ 

But its bridle is red with the sign of t^pur. 

Weep, Allnn'! to death and captivity 1m 1 
Oh weep I but thy tears cannot number the dead ; 

For a merdless sword on Culloden shall wave-*- 
Culloden; that reeks with the blood of the brave. 

locMH» Go, preach to the coward, thou death-telling seer! 
Or, if gory Culloden so dreadful appear. 

Draw, dotard, around thy old warning sights 
This mantle^ to cover the ph^toms of fright! 

/PSaord. Hal laugh'st tl^, Lochiel, my vision to tootnf 
Proud bird of the mountain, thy plume shall be tom I 
Sty. rush'd the bold eagle exuMngly forth, 
ftom hit home in the dark-^cming douefo^ the northf 
Lol the deatlMbotof foemen outqteedtng; he rod# 
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Compantonless, bearing destruction abfoad ; 
but down let him stoop from his havoc on high! 

Ah ! home let him speed— for the spoiler is nigh. 

Why dames the Yy summit ? Why shoot to the blast 
Those embers, like stars from the firmament cast ? 

*Tis the fife-shower of ruin, all dreiidfully driven 
From his eyry, that beacons the darkness of heaven. 

Oh, crested I^chiel ! the peerless in. might, 

Whos^ banners arise on the batriements' height. 

Heaven's fire is around thee, to blast and to burn ; 

Return to thy dwelling ! all lonely, return ! 

For the blackness of ashes shall mark where it stood, 

And a wild mother scream o'er her famishing brood. 

LochteL False wizard, ataunt! 1 have marshallM my clan, 
Their swords arc a thousand, their bosoms are one ! 

They arc true to the last/)f their blood and theit breath, 

And likfc reapers descend to the harvest of death. 

Th«n welcome be Cumberland’s steed to the shock ! 

Let him dash his proud foam like a wave on the rock ! 

But woe to his kindred, and woe to his cause. 

When Albin her claymore indignantly draws | 

When her bonneted chieftains to victory crowd, 

Clanranald the dauntless, and Moray the proud ; 

All plaidcd and plumed in their tartan array— 
ihxard, Lochiel ! Lochicl ! beware of the day ! 

For, dark and desfiairing, my sight I may seal, 

But man cannot cover what God would reveal ; 

*Tis the sunset of hfc gives me mystical lore. 

And coming events cast their shadows before. 

I tell thee, Culloden’s dread echoes shall ring 
With the bloodhounds that bark for thy fugitive king. 

Lo ! anointed by Heaven with the vials of wrath, 

Behold, where he flies on his desolate path I 

Now, in darkness and billows, he sweeps from my sight-— 

Rise ! rise ! ye wild tempests, and cover his Bight ! 

’Tis finish’d. Their thunders arc hush’d on the moors j 
Culloden is lost, and my country deplores ; 

But where is the iron-bound prisoner ? ? 

For the red eye of battle is shut in despair. 

Say, mounts he the ocean-wave, banish’d, forlomf 
Like a Umb from his country lies bleeding and tom ? ^ 

Ah no ! fora darker departure is near ; 

The war-drum is and black is the bier; 

His death-bell is tolling: r mercy, ^ispei < 

Yon sight, that it freezes my spirit to tell t 
Life Butten convulsed in his quivering limbi^ 

And his bfood^etieaniing nostril in agony ssHfns; 

Accun^d be the fiiggnts, that bkae at his foi4 
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Where his heart shall be thrown, ere it ceases to beat 
With the smoke of its ashes to poison the gale-^ — 
LockieL Down, soothlcss insulter! 1 trust not the 
For never shall Albin a destiny meet * 

So black with dishonour, so foul with retreat. 

Tho’ my perishing ranks should be strewed iii-their gore 
Like ocean-weeds heap’d on the surf-beaten shore, 
I.ochiel, untainted by flight or by chains, 

While the kindling of life in his bosom remains. 

Shall victor exult, or in death be laid low, 

With his back to the field, and his feet to the foe I 
And leaving in battle no blot on his name. 

Look proudly to heaven from the death-bed of fame. 


THE POOR MAN AND THE FIEND. 

Rev. Mr. Maclxllan. 

A Fiiho once met a humble man 
At night, in the cold dark street, 

And led him into a palace fair. 

Where music, circled sweet; 

And light and warmth cheered the wanderer’s heut^ 
From frost and darkness screened. 

Till his brain grew mad beneath the joy. 

And he wo^ipped before the Fiend. 

Ah ! well if he ne’er had knelt to that Fiend, 

For a task-master grim was he; 

And he said, ** One half of thy life on earth, 

I enjoin thee to yield to me; 

And when, from rising till set <h sun, 

Tliou'lmt toiled in the heat or snow. 

Let thy gains on mine altar an offering be 
And poor man ne’er said No V* 

The poor man had health, more dear than gold| 
Stout bone and muscle strong. 

That neither fiiint nor weary grew. 

To ^il the June ds^ long ; 

And the Ftemi, his gt^, cried hoarse and loiidt 
** Thy strength thou must forego. 

Or thoe^ no woiihipper firt of paine;^ 

And the it>oof man e’er said ** 
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Three children blest the poor man’s home— 
^tray angels dropped on earth — 

The Fiend beheld their sweet blue eyes, 

And he laughed in fearful mirth t 
“Bring fortlrthy little ones,” quoth he, 

“ jWy godhead wills it so ! 

I want an evening sacrifice 
And the poor man ne’er said “ No I” 

A young wife sat by the poor man’s fire, 

Who, since she blushed a bride. 

Had gilded his sorrow, and brightened his joys. 
His guardian, friend, and guide. 

Foul fall the Fiend ! he gave command, 

** Come, mix the cup of woe. 

Bid thy young wife^drain it to the dregs 
And the poor*man ne’er said “ No !** 

Oh ! misery now for this poor man ! 

Oh ! deepest of misery 1 
Next the Fiend his gmllike Reason took. 

And amongst the beasts fed he ; 

And when the sentinel Mind was gone, 

He pilfered his Soul also j 
And — marvel of marvels ! — he murmured not t 
The p<x)r man ne'er said “ Np 1” 

Now, men and matrons in your primes 
Children and grandsires old. 

Come listen, with soul as well as ear, 

This saying whilst 1 unfold; 

Oh, listen ! till yom* brain whirls round. 

And your heart is sick to think. 

That in England’s isle all this bcfcl. 

And the name of the Fiend was — DniitE I 


THE DEATH OF BAWTIE, 


A BOHDBII BAtLAD. 

Af Bawtie fled frae Ijsmgton Tower 
Wi’ his trobp alang the way; 

By the Qomejr ford tn oold man stoo^ 
And to him did Bafrde aaf i 
« a 
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** PrytheCf tell unto me, thou weird auld man, 
Whilk name this ford doth wear ?** . 

“ 'Tis the Corncy ford" quo** the weird old man* 
" And thou*U cross it alive tio ihair /" 

" Gin* this be Comey ford indeed. 

The Lord*s grace bide wi* me. 

For ril ne’er get hame to my ain dear land. 
That lies far oure the sea. 

** For I was told by a seer so auld, 

That when I should cross this ford. 

My hours were numbered ilka ane. 

And to fa* beneath the sword.** 

•‘Then ride thee fast, thou knight sac braw," 
The auld man now did’saji , 

" Thou’rt safe *gin thou can*st reach Dunbar 
Afore the gloaming grey." 

Then Bawtie fled wi* furious speed 
Awa* like the wintry wind; 

But the fiery Home, and his savage band. 

Hard pressed on him behind. 

Many the lang brown on the stang moor, 

Some fell,' afld some were slain. 

But Bawtie spurred on wi* hot speed 
The Lammer muir to gain. 

Syne down the hills to the east of Dunso 
He rode ryght furiously. 

Till near the house o* lane Crane crook 
Deep laid in a bog was he. 

And the men o* the merse aroipd him ran 
Wi* their lang spears glen tin gray ; 

Grim Wedderburn with fury wild 
Rushed into the bloody fray. 

The &my vrent hot, and soon was past> 

And some fluxs then lay pale; 

And the herd-bt^ stood on the hill aghast 
At the slaughterin’ Jn the vale. 

Their weapons good, were stained in bluid 
O* the waiden and his men ; 

Grim klome hew*d off {fhrv B^wtie^a hea4t 
And jeftliis body in the glen^ 
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Then they stripped ofThis broidereci vest. 
His helmet eke and his mail, 

Syne shroudless laid him down to his ret^t, 
Where strife shall nae mair assail. 

The leddics of France may wail and mourn, 
W'ail and mourn full sair; 

For the bonny Bawtie's lang brown locks. 
They'll never sec waving malr. 


MARGUERITE OF FRANCE. 

Himani. 

The Mfslem spears were gleaming 
Round Damietta's towers, 

Tho' a Christian banner from her walls 
Waved free its lily flowers : 

Ay, proudly did the banner wave, 

As queen of earth and air; 

But faint hearts throbbed beneath its folds 
In anguish and despair* 

Deep, deep in Paynim dungeon 
Their kingly chieftain lay. 

And low on many an eastern field 
Their knighthood's best array. 

'Twas mournful when at feast they met 
The wine-cup round to send ; 

For each that touched it silently 
Then missed a gallant friend. 

And mournTul was thdr vigil 
On the beleaguered wall, 

And dark their slumber, dark with dreams 
Of slow defeat and fiilt : 

Yet a few hearts of chivalry 
Rose high to breast the storm. 

And one--of all the loftiest diere-— 
Thrilled in a woman's form. 

A woman, meekly bending 
O'er the slumber of her child. 

With h<ir softr of weeping lowv 

As the Virein Motfier’s mild. 
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Oh I roughly cradled was t!iy babe, 

'Midst the clash of spear and luncc, 

And a strange, wild bower was thi^ie, young queen, 
Fair Marguerite of France 1 

A dark and vaulted chamber, 

Like a scene for ^zard spell, 

Deep in Saracenic gloom 
Of the warrior citadel ; 

And there, 'midst arms, the couch was ^prea'i, 

• And with banners curtained o'er, 

For the daughter of the ininsticl land. 

The gay proven 9 al shore. 

For the bright queen of St. Louis, 

The star of court and hall ! 

But the deep strength of tne f,entle heart 
Wakes to the tempest’s call. 

Her I.ord was in the Paynirn's hold, 

His soul with grief oppressed — 

Yet calmly lay she desolate, 

With her young babe on her breast. 

There were voices in the city. 

Voices of wrath and fear ; 

**The walls grow weak, the strife is vain — 

We will not perish here. 

Yield ! yield I and let the crescent gleam 
O’er tower and bastion high ; 

Our distant homes arc beautiful — 

,We stay not here to die.” 

'riu y bore those feaiful tidings 
^I'o the sad queen where she lay ; 

I'hey told a talc of wavering hearts. 

Of treason and dismay : 

The blood rushed through her pearly cheeks, 

1’he sparkle to her eye— 

** Kow call me hither, fhose recreant knights, 

From the bands of Italy I” 

Then through the vaulted chambers 
Stern iron footsteps rang; 

And heavtly the sounding floor 
Gakc back the siibre’s clang. 

They stood around her — steel-clad men, 

Mouldcxl for storm and fight. 

But (hey quailed befom the bflier sou) 

In :hat pale aspect bright. 
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Yes ; as before the falcon shrinks 
* Tlic bird of meaner 
So shrank they from the imperial glance 
Of her — that fragile thing ! 

And herVute-hke voice rose eleir and high 
•Through the din of arms arouml — 
Sweet, and yet stiiring to the soul, 

As a silver clarion’s sound., 

**Thc honour of the lily 
Is in your hands to keep, 

And the bamuT (d the cross for Him 
Who died on Calvary’s steep : 

And the city which, for Christian prayer, 

1 lath heard tiie holy bell ; 

And is it these your hearts will yield 
To the gndlciftj inhdcl ? 

“ Then bring me here a breast-plate 
And a helm before ye fly. 

And 1 will gird my woman’s form, 

And on the ramparts die : 

And the boy whom 1 have borne fur woe, 
But never for disgrace. 

Shall go within my arms to death, 

Meet for his royal race. 

• 

“ Look on him as he sluml)crs 
In the shadow of the lance; 

Then go, and with the cross forsake 
The princely babe of France 1 
But tell your homes yc left one heart 
To |ierish undefded j 
A woman — and a queen — to guard 
I'ler honour and her child I" 

Before hei^ords they thrilled, like leaves 
When winds are in the wood f 
And a deepening murmur told of men 
Roused to a loftier mood ; 

And her babe awoke to flashing swords,* 

* Unsheathed in many a hand, 

\s they gathered round the helpless on^ 
Again a noble band. 

We are thy warriors, lady! 

'Krue to the cross and thee; 

Ire spirit thy kindling words 
On liverv sword*«hall be. 
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I<ca% wiih thy fair child upon thy breaat^ 
ilest, we will guard thee well ; 

' Denis for the lily-flower 
And the Christian citadel !** 


THE MAN OF ROSS. 

Alexandm Po?b. 

—-All our praises why should lords cngrcss’ 

Rise, honest Muse I and sing the Man of Ros.-^. 

Pleased Vaga echoes through her winding bounds. 

And rapid Severn hoarse applause resounds. 

Who hung with woods yon mountains sultry brow, ? 

From the dry rock who bade the waters flow ? 

Not to the skies in useless columns tost, 

Or in proud falls magnificently lost; 

But clear and artless, pouring through the plain 
Health to the sick, and solace to the swain. 

Whose causeway parts the vale with shady rows ? 

Whose seats the weary traveller repose? 

Who taught that heaven-directed spire to nse? 

" The Man of Ross,*' ejich lisping babe replies. 

Behold the market-place with poor o’erspread ! 

The Man of Ross divides the weekly bread : 

He feeds yon almshouse, neat, but void of state. 

Where age and want sit smiling at the gate : 

Him portioned maids, apprenticed orphans blessed. 

The young who labour and the old who rest. 

Is any sick ? the Man of Ross relieves. 

Prescribes, attends, the medicine makes and gives. 

Is there a variance ? enter but his door, 

Baulked are the courts, and contest is nC» more. 

Despairing quacks with curses fled the place;, 

And vile attorneys, now a usel^ race. 

Thrice happy man! enabled to pursue 
What all ro wish, but want the power to do 1 
O say t what sums that generous hand supply ? 

What mines to swell that boundless charity? 

Of debts and taxes, wife and children clear. 

This man poss^sed five hundred pounds a year. 

Blush, Grandeur, blush I proud Courts, withdraw your blaze 
Ye little stars, hide your diminished rays ! 

Ani what 1 fio monument, inscriptjpn, stone ? 
rac^ hit fo|]m, his name aUhost unkno^ ? 
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Who builds a church to God, and itot to fame, 

Will nexcr. mark the marble with his name : 

Go, search it there, where to be born and die, 

Of rich and jxwf makes ail the history; 

Enough, that virAc filled the space between; 

Proved b)»thc ends of being to have been. 


IVAN THE CZAR. 

Mrs. Hemans. 

[Ivan the Ctar, or Emperor of Russia, surnamed 'fcrrible, from 
his passion and cruelty, whin (Kd besieged Novogorod. His Boyards, 
or nobles, pei^civing his incapacity, entreated him to give the com- 
mand to his son. He was so enraged at this request, that although 
his son threw himself at his feet, he struck him with such force that 
he died in two days. Ivan survived him only two or three months.] 

H E sat in silence on the ground, 

The old and haughty Czar, 

Lonely, though princes girt him round. 

And leatiers of the war ; ^ 

He had cast his jewelled sabre, 

'I'hat many a field had w'oii. 

To the earth l)esidc his youthful dead— 

Mis fair and first-born son. 

With a robe of ermine for its l)cd 
Was laid that form of clay. 

Where the light a stormy sunset shed 
Through the rich tent made way; 

And a sad anK solemn beauty 

On/ the pallid face came down. 

Which the lord of nations mutely watched 
In the dust, with his renown. 

Low tones at last, of woe and fear. 

From his full bosom broke — 

A mournful thing it was to h«ir 

How then the prodB man spoke !< 

The voice that through the oemuat 
Had shouted far and high. 

Came forth in ^rang^ dull, hollow taaei» 

Burdened with ngdh/' 
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** There is fio crimson on thy check, 

And on thy lip no breath ; 

I call thee, and thou dost not speak— 

They tell me this is death I 
And fearful things are whispering 
That I the deed have done : 

For the honour of thy father’s name, 

Look up, look up, my son 1 

** Well might I know death’s hue and micn— 
Hut on thy aspect, boy ! 

What, till this moment, have I seen, 

Save pride and tameless joy ? 

Swiftest thou were to battle, 

And bravest there of all — 

How cou]|(l I think a warrior’s fiamc 
Thus like a flower should tall ? 

** I will not bear that still cold look — 

Kise up, thou fierce and free 1 
Wake as the storm w^kes ! 1 will brook 
All, save this calm, from thee ! 

Lift brightly up, and ’proudly. 

Once more thy kindling eyes I 
Hath my word lost its power on earth ? 

I say to thee. Arise I 

“ Didst thou not know 1 loved thee well ? 

Thou didst not ! and art gone, 

In bitterness of soul, to dwell 

Where man must dwell alone. 

Come back, young fiery spirit I 
If but one hour, to learn 
The secrets of the folded heart 
That seemed to thee so stern. 

" Thou wert the first, the first, feir child 
That in mine arms 1 pressed : 

Thou wert the bright one, that hast smiled 
Like summer on my breast ! 
r reared thee as an eagle, 

To the chase thy steps I led, 

1 bore thee on my battle-horse, 

! look upon thee dead ! 

•• Lay down my warlike banners hcrei 
Never again to wave, 

And bery my red sword and s})ear,.. 

C^efs ! in my first-lwun's gr‘4 if 



And leave me! — I have conqu»ial, 

. 1 have slain : my work is done ! 

Whom have 1 slain ? Ye answer not— 

Thod mo art mute;, my son 1 ” 

And thus his wild lament was poured 
Through the dark resounding night, 

And tlie battle knew no more his sword, 

Nor the foaming steed his might. 

He heard strange voices moaning 
III every wind that sigLjd ; 

From tile searching stars of I leaven he shrat a — 
Humbly tbc conqueror died. 


THE RUIN ED COT'FACJE. 

Mrs. Maclean (L.E.L.). 

[A liharming English poetess. Born 1802 j died, a: Cape 
Castle^ Af.ica, 18.38.J 

None will dwell in that cottage, for they say 
Oppression reft it from an honest man, 

Anil tliat a curse clings to it : l^mcc the vine 
Trails Its green weight of leaves upon the ground ; 
Hence weeds are in that garden; hence the hedge, 
Once sweet with honey-suckle, is half dead ; 

And hence the grey moss on the apple-trcc. 

One once dwelt there, who had Ixjcn in his youth 
A soldier; and when many years hud pa;ssM 
He sought his native village, and sat down 
To end his days in peace. He had one child — 

A little laughing thing, whose large dark eyes. 

He said, were Oike the mother's he had left 
Buried in stranger lands ; and time went on 
In comfort and content — and that fair girl 
Had grown far taller than (he rc<l rose tree 
Her father planted her first English birth>da)i; 

And he had train'd it up against an ash 
Till it became his pride; — it was so rich 
In blossom and in beauty, it was call'd 
The tree of Isabel. ''Fw*! an ap})cal 
To all the better feelings of the heart 
To mark their quiet happiness; their hotne^ 

In truth, a hom^ of : and more th|n all. 

To see thefh on the Sabli^th, when the;y caniN* 
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Among the firs! to church; and Isabel, 

'■With her bright colour and her clear glad eyes, 

JBgwed down so meekly in the house of prayer; 

And in the hymn her sweet voice autdible : — 

Her father look\l so fond of her, and then , 

From her look’d up so thankfully to Heaven ! 

And their small cottage was so very neat; 

I'heir garden filled with fruits, and herbs, and flowers j 
And in the winter there was no fireside 
So cheerful as their own. But other days 
And other fortunes came —an evil power ! 

They bore against it cheerfully, and hoped 
For better times, but ruin came at last; 

And the old soldier left his own dear home. 

And left it for a prison. *Twas in June, 

One ofJunc’j^ibrightest days-< thj: bee, the bird. 

The butterfly, were on their brightest wings ; 

Th'*. fruits had their.first tinge of summer light; 

The sunny sky, the very leaves seemed glad. 

And the old man look’d back upon his cottage 
And wept aloud : — they hurried him away, 

And the dear child that would not leave his side. 

They led him from the sight of the blue heaven 
And the green trees, into a low, dark cell. 

The windows shutting out the blessed sun 
With iron grating*, and tor the first time 
He threw him on his bed, and could not hear 
’His Isabel’s "good night !” But the next morn 
She was the earliest at the prison gate, 

The last on whom it closed ; and her sweet voice. 
And svVeeter smile, made him forget to pine. 

She brought him every morning fresh wild flowers, 
But every morning could he see her cheek 
Grow paler and more pale, and her low tones 
Get fainter and more feint, and a c^ld dew 
Was on the hand he held. One day he saw 
The sun shine through the grating of his cell. 

Yet Isabel came not ; at every sound 
His heart-beat took away his breath, yet still 
She (feme not near him. But one sad day 
He mark’d the dull street through the iron bars 
That shut him from the world ; — at length he saw 
A coffin carried cardesslyiglong, 

And he gi%w desperate-^ne forc^ the bars ; 

And he stood on the street, free and alone! 

He had no aim, no wish fbi;libertv— 

. fit only feh one want, to fiet the &>rpst! 

That had no mourners. When they set it dou^t. 



Dimes ana Dollars^ 

Of e'er 'twas lower'd into the new, dug gravCt 
A ni?h of pa^ition came upon his soul, 

And hfc tore off the lid, and saw the face 
Of Isabel, asd knew he had no child ! 

He lay downj^y the coffin quietly— 

His bgart was broken 1 


DIMES AND DOLLARS. 

Henry Mill8» 

"Dimes and dollars ! dollars and dimes !" 
Thus an old nme%rang the chimAi, 

As he sat by tlie side of an open box. 

With ironed angles and massive locks : 

And he heaped the glittering coin on high, 
And cried in delirious ecstacy — 

" Dimes and dollars ! dollars and dimes ! 

Ye are the ladders by which man climbs 
Over his fellows. Musical chimes I 
Dimes and dollars ! dollars and dimes !** 

A sound on the gong, and thc^ miser rose. 

And his laden coffer did quickly close. 

And locked secure. " These are the times 
For a man to look after his dollars and dimes. 
A letter ! Ha ! from my prodigal son. 

The old tale — poverty — pshaw, begone ! 

Why did he marry when 1 forbade ? 

As he has sown so he must reap ; 

But I my dollars secure will keep. 

A sickly wife^nd starving times ? 

He should have wed with dollars and dimes,** 

Thickly the hour of midnight fell ; 

Doors and windows were lilted well. 

" Ha I" cried the miser, " not so bad 
A thousand guineas to-day I've made. 

Money makes money ; these are the times 
To double and treble tl^ dollan and dimes. 
Now to sleep, and to-morrow to plan 
Ret is sweet to a wearied man." 

And he fell to sleep tgith the midnight chiinow 
preaminiQ^f gHttering dollars and din^. 


*37 
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The sun rose high, and its beaming ray 
Into the miser’s room found way. 

It moved from the foot tdl it lit the head 
Of the miser’s low uncurtained hcM ; 

And it seemed to say to him, ** aid, awalte 
Thou hast a thousand dollars to make. ' 

Up man, up !” I low still was the pl.u r, 

As the bright ray fell on the miser’s tie. ! 

Ha ! the old miser at last is dead ! 

Dreiimiug of gold, his spirit fled, 

And he left behind but an earthly clod, 

Akin to the dross that he made his god. 

What now avails the chinking chimes 
Of dimes and dollars ! dollars and dime's I 
I|1i:n of the times ! men of the times ! 

Content may not rest witlii dollars and dimes. 
Use them well, and their use sublimes 
J'he mineral dross of the dollars and dimes. 

Use them ill, and a thousand crimes 
Spring from a coffer of dollars and dimes. 

Men of the times ! men of the times ! 

I.et chaiity dwell with your dollars and dimei. 


DON GARZIA. 

Samuel Rogers. 

Among those awful forms, in elder time 
Assembled, and through many an after-age 
Destined to stand as genii of the Place 
Where men most meet in Florcncermay be seen 
His who first played the tyrant. Clad in mail. 
But with his helmet ofl^ — in kingly state. 

Aloft he sits upon his horse of brass ; 

And ^hey, that read the legend underneath, 

Go and pronounce him happy. Yet, methinks, 
There is a chamber that, if walls could speak. 
Would turn their admiration into pity. 

Half of passed diedOivith him; but the resf^ 
All he discovered when the fit was on. 

All that, by those who listened, could be gleaned 
.k'rom brojren sentences and start^in s^ep. 

Is told, anjj by an honest chronicler. 



Dmi Garxiu. 
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Two, of his sons, Giovanni and Gar/ia, 

(The eldest had not seen his nineteenth summer), 

Went to the cljase; but only one returned. 

Giovanni, whei^the huntsman blew his horn 
O’er the last stag that started from tl'.c brake. 

And in fte heather turned to stand at bay. 

Appeared not, and at close of tlay was tonird 
Bathed in his innocent hltaxl. Too well, alas, 
ThCi^rembling Cosmo guessed the deed, the doer ; 

And, having caused the body to be borne 

In secret to that chamber, at an hour 

When all slept sound, save she who bore them both, 

Who little thought of w'hat was yet to come, 

And lived but to be told — he bade Gar/ia 
Arise and follow him. Holding in one hand 
A winking lam]>, and '\p. the other a key, 

Massive and dungc3n-likc, thither he led ; 

And, having entered in, and locked the door, 

The father fixe<i his eyes upon the son, 

And closely questioned him. No change betrayed, 

Or guilt, or fear. Then Cosmo lifted up 

The bloody sheet. “ Look there ! Look there 1” he cried, 

“ Blood calls for blood — ^and from a father’s hand ! 

Unless thyself will save him that sad • <-5cc. 

What !” he exclaimed, when, shuddering at .the sight, 

The boy breathed out, ** 1 stood l)«t on my guard.” 

“ Darcst thou then blacken one wh» never wronged ihcc, 
Who would not set his foot upon p worm ? 

Yes, thou must die, lest others fall by thee. 

And thou shouldst lx: the slayer ui us all.” 

Then from Garzia’s belt he drc*w' the blade, 

That fatal one which spilt his brother’s blood ; 

And, kneeling on the ground, Great God !” he cried, 

" Grant me the strength to do an act of justice. 

Thou knowest what it costs me ; but, alas, 

How can I spare myself, sparing none else? 

Grant me the strength, the will — and oh ! forgive 
The sinful soul of a most wretched son! 

•Tis a most wretched fether who implores it.” 

Long on Garzia’s neck he hung and wept. 

Long pressed him to his bosom tenderly ; 

And then, but while he held him by the arm. 

Thrusting him backward, turned away his fuGe, 

And stabbed him to (he h§ut. 

Well might a youth. 

Studious of smxious to learn and kn^w^ 

Whsn in the train of some* sreat embassv. 
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He came, a visitant, to Cosmo’s court, 

•Think on the past ; and, as he wandered through 
The ample spaces of an ancient house. 

Silent, deserted — stop a while to dwell 
Upon two portraits there, drawn on die wall 
Together, as of Two in Ixinds of love. 

Those of the unhappy brothers, and conclude, 

From the sad looks of him who could have told 
The terrible truth. Well might he heave a sigh 
For poor humanity, when he beheld 
That very Cosmo shaking o’er his fire, 

Drowsy, and deaf, and inarticulate, 

Wrappi^ in his night-gown, o’er a sick man’s mess, 
In the last stage — death-struck and deadly pale, 

His wife, another, not his Eleanor, 

At opce his nurse and his interpreter. 


THE ALCHVMIST. 

N. P. Willis. 

The night wind with a desolate moan swept by 
And the old shutters of the turret swung 
Screaming upon their hinges : and the moon. 

As the torn edges of the clouds flew past, 
Struggled aslant the stained and broken panes 
So dimly, that the watchful eye of death 
Scarcely was conscious when it went and came. 

The Are beneath his crucible was low ; 

Yet still it burned; and^er as his thoughts 
Grew insupportable, he raised himself 
Upon his wasted arm, and stirrett the coals 
With difficult energy, and when the rod 
Fell from lis nerveless fingers, and his eye 
Felt hunt within its sockets, he shrunk back 
Upon his pallet, and with unclosed lips 
Muttered a curse on death ! The silent room. 
From its dim comers, mockingly gave back 
Hisjrattling breath; the humming in the fire 
Had thg distinctness of a knell ; and when 
Duly the antique horologe beat one. 

He drew a phial from beneath his head. 

And drwk. And instatKly hie lips compressed, 
And, with a shudder in his skeleton fismc. 



The jilchymht 

*He rose with su{>ernatural strength, and sat 
Upright, and communed w’th himsdlf; 

** I ditl not think to die 
Till I had finished what I had to do; 

1 thought to piA-ce the eternal sicret through 
With this my mortal eye ; 

I felt — oh God ! it seemeth, even now, 

This cannot be the death-dew on iny brow ! 

•“And yet it is — I feel. 

Of this dull sickness at niy heart, afnii«i ! 

And in my eyes the dcath-sj>arks Hash and lade; 

And something seems to statl 
Over my bosom like a frozen han<l — 

Binding its pulse with an icy band. 

“ And this is death ! But why 
Feel I this wild reeflil.^ It cannot l)e 
The immortal spirit shuddereth to be free! 

'Would it not leap to Hy, 

Like a chained eaglet at its parent’s rail ? 

I fear — I fear — that this pwr life is all! 

“ Yet thus to jwss away ! — 

To live but for a hope that mocks at last— » 

To agonize, to strive, to watdi, to fast, 

To waste the light of day. 

Night’s better bputy, tlrling, fm^^', thought. 

All that we have and are— tor this — tor nought * 

“ Grant me another year, 

God of my spirit! — but a day — to win 
Something to satisfy this thirst within ! 

1 would KNOW something here! 

Break for me but one seal that is unbroken’ 
Speak for me but one word that is unspoken 7 

“ Vain— vain !— my brain is turning 
With a swift dizziness, and my heart grows sick. 
And these hot temple-throbs come fas(|and thick, 
And I am freezing— burning — 

Dying I Oh God I If I might only live! 

My phial Ha!^ it thrills me — 1 revive! 

“,Ay — ^wcrc not man to di^ 

He were too mighty for th^s narrow sphere ! * 
Harl he but time to brood on knowledge hero— 
Could he but train his eye — 
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“ Earth Jias no mineral strange — 

The illimitable air no hidden wings— 

Water no quality in covert springs, 

And fire no power to change— 

Seasons no mystery, and stars no Ap»II, 

Which the unwasting soul might not co: ij.)C 

Oh, but for time to track 
The upper stars into the pathless sky — 

To see the invisible spirits eye to eyt — 

To hurl the lightning back — 

To tread unhurt the seafs dim-lighteil halls— 

'i'o chase Day’s Chariot to the hoi i/on-walls— 

** And more, much more — for now 
The life-sctiled tountains of my nature move— 

To nurse and puiify this human Io\e — 

To clear the godlike brow 
Of weakness and mistrnst, and bow it down, 
Vvorthy and bcaiuitul, to the much-loved one — 

** This were indeed to feel 
The soul-thirst slaken at the living stream — 

To live ! — c;h God ! that life is but a dieam ! 

And death Aha! 1 reel — 

Dim — dim — 1 faint — darkness comes o’er my ewe- 
Cover me ! save me— God of heaven ! I die V* 

'Twiis morning and the old man lay alone. 

No Iriend had closed his eyelids, and his lips, 

Open and ashy pale, the expression wore 
Of his death-struggle. His long silvery hair 
Layton his hollow temples thin and wild. 

His frame was wasted, and his features wan, 

And haggard as with want, and in his palm 
His nails were driven deep, as if the throe 
Of the last agony had wrung him sore. 

The storm was raging still. Tlie shutters swung 
Screaming as harshly in the fitful wind, 

And all without went on — as aye it will. 

Sunshine or tempest, reckless Uiat a heart 
Is'oreaking, or has broken, in its change. 

The fire beneath the crucible was out; 

Tho vessels of his mptic art lay round, 
Usclcss^and cold as thd^ambitious hand 
That fashioned them; and the small rotl. 

Familiar to his touch for threescore years, 

Lay on the alembic’% rim; as ifii t still 
Might vex the elements at its master’s wi!I. 
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And thus had passed from its pniiiud fi.i'iu' 
A soyl ot fire — a sun-bent eagle stricken 
From his high soaring down — an instinmc-ni 
Broken wifli its own compass. Oh, how |. -i 
Seems the r^h gift of genius, when it Ik s. 
Likdithe adventurous biid that Itath out-l'* v 
His strength upon the sea, arnbition-wru 'o 1 - 
A thing the thrush might pity, as she siis 
Brooding in quiet on her lonely nest. 


HOHENLINDICN. 

Thomas Campbell. 

On Lindeif, \^hen the sun was Iw.v, 

All bloodless lay th’ untrodden sin»v\, 
And dark as winter was the How 
Of Iser, rolling lapitlly. 

But Linden saw another sight. 

When the drum Inrat, at dead of night, 
Commanding fires ot death to light 
The darkness of her scenery. 

By torch and trumpet fas| arrayed, 

Kach horseman drew his batile-blaile, 
And furious every charger neighed, 

'I'o join the dreadful levelry. 

Then shook the hills with thunder ri\f’n, 
'riien rushed the steed to battle driven. 
And louder than the bolts of heaven. 

Far Bashed the red artillery. 

But redder yet tliat light shall glow. 

On Linden’s hills of stained snow ; 

And bloodier yet the torrent flow 
Of Iser, rolling rapidl)! 

*Tis morn, but scarce yon level sun 
Can pierce the war-clouds, rolling dun, 
Where furious Frank, and fiery Hun, 

Shout in their sulph’rous ca»o)>y. 

The comb.'ii deepens. On, ye brave, 
Who rush to glory, or the grave ! 

Wave^ Afpnicbl all thy banners wave, 
And charge with all ihy*< liiv.diy 
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Few, few shall part where many meet ! 
'I'lic snow shall be their winding-sheet, 
And every turf beneath their feet 

Shall l)c a soldier’s se|nil( hrc. 


BETH GELEUr. 

Hon. Wm. Robekt SrENCER. 

[Wis the younger son of Lord Charles Spencer, and was educated 
at Harrow and Oxford. In 1796, he published a translation of 
Kiirger’s “ Lenorc.** He held the appointment of Commissioner of 
Sumps. Born 1*770) died 1834.] 

1'he spearman heard thc\)Uglc sound, 

Anri cheerdy smiled the morn ; 

And many a brach, and many a hound, 

Attend Llewellyn’s horn: 

And still he blew a louder blast, 

And gave a louder cheer : 

“ Come, Gclert 1 why art thou the last 
Llewellyn’s horn to hear ? 

** Oh ! wh^re does ^ithful Gclei t roam ? 

The flower of all his race ! 

So true, so brave ; a lamb at home, 

A lion in the chase!” 

‘ In sooth, he was a peerless hound, 

The gift of royal John ; 

But now no Gelert could Ixj found, 

And all the chase rode on. 

And now, as over rocks antfcdells 
The gallant chidings rise. 

All S|^owdon.’s craggy chaos yells 
Wim many mingled cries. 

That day Llewellyn little loved 
The chase of bait or hare ; 

And small and scant the booty proved, 

For Gdei t was ^ot there. 

Unpleased, Llewellyn homeward hied. 

When, near the portal-scat, 

His truant Gelert Ir^espiedt 
Bounding tils kird to greet. 



Beth GvUi't. 
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•But when he gain’d the castleMonr, 

‘Aghast the chieftain stood ; 

The hound was sme:ired with gouts of goie^ 
Mis Ii|^ and tangs tan blood 1 

Llewellyn gazed with wild surprise. 

Unused such l<K>ks to meet : 

His ^avoulite checked his joyful guise, 

And crouch’d and lick’d his feet. 

Onward in haste Llewellyn pass’d— 

And on went Gclcrt too — 

And still, where’er his eyes were cast. 

Fresh blood-gouts shock’d his view I 

O’erturn’d his infant’s bed, he found 
The bloo<fi-stain’d covert rent ; 

Ami all around, the walls and ground 
With recent blood besprent. 

He call’d his child — no voice replied ; 

He search’d — with terror wild ; 

Blood ! blood ! he found o%cvcry side. 

But nowhere found the child 1 

** Hell-hound 1 by thee niy child’s devoured 
The frantic father cried;* 

And, to the hilt, his vengeful sword 
He plunged in Gclcrt’s side! 

His suppliant, as to earth he fell. 

No pity could impart; 

But still his Gelcrt’s dying yell 
Pass’d heavy o’er his heart. 

IStous’d Gclcrt’s dying yell. 

Some slumberer waken’d nigh : 

What words the parent’s joy carl tell. 

To hear his infant ay I 

Conceal’d beneath a mangled heap. 

His hurried search had miss’d. 

All glowing from his rosy sleep, 

His cherub*boy ^e kis^ } 

Nor scratch had he, nor harm, nor dread— 
But, the sanie^uch beneath. 

Lay a^reat^wolf, all tom and dewV^ 
Tremendous stilf in death! 
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Ah ! what was then Llewellyn’s pain 
P'or now the truth was clear ; 

^'he gallant hound the wolf had slain, 
I'o save Llewellyn’s heir. 

Vain, vain was all Llewelt^’s woe; 

“ Best of thy kind, adieu ! 

The frantic deed which laid thee low, 
'J'his heart shall ever rue !” 

Anfl now a gallant tomb they raise, 
With costly sculpture deck’d ; 

And marbles storied with his praise, 
I*oor Gelert’s bones protect. 

' I lere never could the rpepman ]>ass 
Or forester unmoved ; 

Here oft the tear-besprinkled grass 
Llewellyn’s sorrow proved. 

And here he hung his horn and spear | 
And, oft as evening fell, 

|n fancy’s piercing sounds would boar 
Poor Gelert’s dying yell ! 






